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TO CENTRALIZE PHILA- 
DELPHIA WOOL TRADE 
‘LAN TO CONCENTRATE OF- 

FICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Economies to be Effected and Greater 

Convenience to Buyers—Raising 

of Sheep on Eastern Seaboard 

\ special meeting of the Philadelphia 
Vool & Textile Association was held 
n Monday, Jan. 31, at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Phila., for the purpose of 
onsidering various propositions where- 
yy the general conditions of the Phila- 
delphia wool market could be material- 
ly improved and the industry generally 
benefitted. 

President A. C. Bigelow in opening 
the meeting dwelt upon the importance of 
efficient methods in modern business, and 
the necessity of this policy in the wool 
trade. The value of co-operation, by 
which textile manufacturers affiliated 
with the association would aid in bring- 
ing about results that would eventually 
be of material benefit to themselves was 
emphasized. He admitted the market 
needed some stimulus, and he suggested 
the advisability of improving the general 
appearance and conditions now existing 
in the wool district tending to make 
them more attractive and inviting to 
buyers. He advocated as a means to 
this end a movement towards centrali- 
zation by concentrating the offices and 
warehouses in a general or central 
warehouse system. Such a_ system 
would also make for economy in han- 
dling wool, in a much lower rate of in- 
surance, and many other advantages. 

This suggestion met with hearty ap- 
proval. Discussion of the proposition 
was general. Charles J. Webb indorsed 
the idea and stated he had felt all along 
such a method would be advantageous. 
He cited his own experience with the 
Webb Terminal Warehouse, and an- 
nounced that he was now preparing to 
break ground for a large addition on 
account of its growing popularity, not 
only because of its facilities for han- 
dling wools, but also because it offered a 
low rate of insurance by reason of its 
fireproof construction. He also stated 
this centralization of warehouses and 
offices in one common center would 
develop the desired standardization of 
humidity in wool, which was bound to 
come. He advocated in the strongest 
terms the establishment of a local con- 
Klitioning house which would offer 
means for establishing a standard, and 
would settle disputes. 

Samuel W. Whan voiced his approval 
f the suggestion and pointed out the 

tked advantages which would accrue 

he trade by adopting such a system. 
moved that a committee be appoint- 
to look into the matter and draw 
plans for its establishment. This 
carried unanimously, and President 
low appointed on this committee: 
uel W. Whan, Charles J. Webb, J. 
Henderson, Horace Bullock, G. 
‘inthrop Coffin and Reuben Windisch. 
PROMOTE WOOL GROWING 
other matter brought 
ting was the proposition set 
‘resident 


before the 
forth 
address at the 
t dinner of the association, sug- 
ting the organization start a cam- 
aign for promoting the raising of sheep 
ng the eastern idle farm 
He again called attention to the 
easing raised in 


Bigelow’s 


coast on 


volume of wool 


this country, and argued this was a 
condition which affected not only the 
wool man, but the manufacturer and 
the ordinary citizen as well. He urged 
they adopt some plan to arouse public 
interest in the matter by a campaign of 
education to show the necessity and 
importance of immediate action. The 
elimination of the dog as a devastator 
of the flocks should be enforced, 
through the various state legislatures, in 
order to encourage farmers to raise 
sheep. He called attention to the recent 
convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural Society where this matter 
commanded special attention. 

This suggestion developed consider- 
able discussion in which the hearty ap- 
proval of the members was expressed. 
Mr. Webb compared the conditions in 
this country with those in England 
where it was general practice among the 
landed proprietors to keep sheep, and 
declared it was a part of the campaign 
of preparedness to promote the wool 
growing industry in this country as in 
the event of war our imports would be 
absolutely shut off. Ordinarily we im- 
port almost as much wool as we grow 
here. He advocated the custom of 
Australia where a dog running without 
his master is considered a public nui- 
sance, and is to be shot at sight, as the 
protection of the sheep against the 
ravages of dogs would aid in the de- 
velopment of the flocks. He further 
added he proposed to place a flock of 
sheep upon his place at Elkins Park. 

W. H. Folwell also approved some 
action to promote more wool raising 
in this country. He suggested that it 
would be possible no doubt to interest 
the 8,000 golf clubs throughout the 
country to keep a flock of sheep upon 
their grounds which would not only be 
a means of keeping the grass on the 
greens in good condition, but would 
also be an attractive and useful feature. 
If each club would maintain ten sheep 
that would mean 80,000 fleeces, and this 
would increase no doubt in time to a 
considerable factor. 


H. J. Kenderdine stated the frequent 
changes of the tariff no doubt had been 
a deterring factor in sheep raising, so 
that it was hard to interest farmers in 
this industry unless this matter could 
be established along favorable lines, 
which was confidently expected in the 
near future. He said conditions now are 
an actual reality and not a theory as a 
result of the war, thus totally setting 
at naught the arguments of the ad- 
non-protection that where 
a domestic industry could not compete 
with a foreign industry it should be 
done away with, and that those in- 
dustries should be established here 


(Continued on page 76) 


vocates of 
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DELAY COTTON FUMIGATION 


Enforcement of Original Ruling 

Might Have Embarrassed Trade 

Manufacturers using Egyptian cotton 
have been saved from possible serious 
embarrassment by a ruling of the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, promul- 
gated on Wednesday, delaying, until 
Feb. 16, the date upon which the new 
rules and regulations governing the im- 
portation of cotton lint shall go into 
effect. This amends the statements re- 
garding the date of effectiveness given 
in the article on Feb. 1, 
which was in accordance with the bill's 
original form. It is possible that the de- 
lay may prevent a marked temporary 
advance in prices of spot Egyptian cot- 
ton, as it would have been impossible 
to fumigate immediately more than a 
fractional part of the large importations 
to come forward within the next two 
weeks, and would have seriously em 
barrassed some manufacturers who are 
in immediate need of Egyptian cotton 
The situation on Peruvian staple is not 
much different, and any mills having 
China and East Indian cotton coming 
forward would have been similarly af- 
fected. 

The Terminal Wharf & Railroad 
Warehouse Co. in Boston planned to 
have one fumigation cylinder in opera- 
tion on Feb. 1, which was expected to 
handle 500 bales every twenty-four 
hours if operated night and day, but it 
has been found impossible to make 
ready this cylinder. The 
Vacuum Fumigating Co. do not expect 
to have their first cylinder in operation 
until Feb 15, and the first cylinders that 
they will install will be of an emergency 
type and take fifty bales at each loading. 
With a possible maximum fumigating 
capacity at the start of only 500 bales 
and of not over 1,000 bales by Feb. 15, 
it was manifestly impossible to handle 
the very large importations of Egyp- 
tian cotton that are due this week and 
next, aggregating at the port of Boston 
over 30,000 bales. In addition there are 
several other large shipments on the 
water that will be due about the middle 
of the month. Most of this cotton was 
due to arrive much earlier, but there 
were unavoidable delays due to war con- 


-_ 
page JO as 


even one 


ditions. 


The directors of the Harmony Mills, 
cotton goods, Cohoes, N. Y., recommend 
that stockholders vote at the annual 
meeting, Feb. 8, to increase the pre 
ferred stock of the company from 
$1,500,000 to $2,250,000. The new issue 
is designed to reduce the floating debt 
and allow the payment of cumulative 
dividends on the preferred, which now 
amount to $15.75 a share 


Latest Cable News 


London, Eng., Feb. 4 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Sales very 


firm for best wools. 


Medium class merinos sometimes cheaper. 


Greasy 


crossbreds halfpenny, slipes and scoureds penny above the opening. 
No licenses obtainable for America for anything but merino noils. 


Bradford quieter; selling prices halfpenny higher. 
ports of tops and yarns to France will be allowed. 


American exports, £395,045. 


Think moderate ex- 
January Bradford- 


Manchester, Eng., Feb. 4 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Coarse and 


medium cotton yarn prices steadier under higher cotton. eo 
Buyers are dubious as to stability of 


firm and demand restricted. 


Fine yarns 


prices on both yarns and cloth; latter irregular with indifferent busi- 
ness outside home trade which is good particularly on the finer fabrics. 
India and China poor buyers; other overseas dull. 
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SPINNERS AND AMERICAN 
COTTON CONSUMPTION 


FACTS REGARDING OUTLOOK 
FOR YEAR’S SECOND HALF 


Burden of Supply Not Likely to be as 
Heavy as Predicted—Proper 
Course to Pursue 
By R. K. MacLea 

When the TextiteE Worip JouRNAL 
published the figures on American con- 
sumption for this 
distribution and 
placing the prospective total at 7,216,000 
intorma- 


fiscal year based on 


advance sales of goods 


bales, the spinning trade got 


tion of what here some 


two months prior to the time that in pre- 


was going on 


ceding years such facts only began to 
assert themselves. 

We are now time 
when spinners here should realize the 
internatioual 


approaching the 


importance of affairs in 
cotton circles. We should 
the possibilities of the future. 
With six months of the fiscal 
passed on Feb. 1, 1916, we are noting 
the growing sentiment throughout the 
country that a big weight of cotton rests 
heavily on the holders of the staple, that 
prices are going lower and exports have 
dwindled to an alarming figure. Specu- 
lators are decline in future 
cotton prices solely on the idea that the 
South has plenty of cotton, more than 
enough to go around, and shortly a new 


fix clearly 


year 


forcing a 


crop of increased proportions is sure to 
be planted. 

A common phrase is heard to the ef- 
fect that eight million bales are stagger- 
ing the holders in the South. 

It therefore seems advisable carefully 
They are pre- 
way and solely as a 
guide for spinners to determine the 
better methods to pursue from now on. 


to analyze the facts. 


sented in a new 


Susiness here is admittedly good and 
cloth prices are not softening in face 
of a decline of a cent a pound in cotton 
futures since Jan. 10. If prices did soften 
buyers could hardly get any goods any- 
way as engagements will continue at 
capacity or all signs fail. These facts 
are fundamental. If the spinner will 
digest the following reasoning it may 
lead him to question the advisability of 
being plenty of cotton from 
now on. 


without 


The cotton trade itself will shortly 
begin to figure or estimate the stock to 
be carried in the United States at end 
of July next. Every one knows that 
stocks of cotton abroad are small while 
England has made us carry the burden 
here, thanks to the ill advised operation 
of the “Cotton Futures Act,” or to be 
more specific the rrth Section of the 
Lever Law. England has not only made 
us carry our burden but charged us 
heavily as well for the forced privilege. 
This country has been denied by law 
the right to deal in cotton futures in 
any foreign market of the world but has 
extended the right to foreigners to deal 
here—What a farce it has proven! 
What an expense to our economic equ!- 
librium! 

The all important thing to realiz 


for 
oO 


just how much cotton is availabl 
export for the remaining six mont! 


year. It is not as larg 


the fiscal 

painted. 
For the three years’ average prior to 

the war, the amount on l 


hand in the 
(Continued on page 82) 
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A TENET OF OUR CREED: WE 
BELIEVE IN THE CONSERVATION 
OF AND PROTECTION TO DOMES- 
TIC INDUSTRIES. 


THE POUND STERLING VS. THE 
DOLLAR 
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ce to the exigencies of war: 


gh rders in council” and 
g ents required of neutrals 
> ¢sc) 8] el , , ] 
british Board of Trade it seems 
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is though the British government were 


doing its blundering best to prevent Eu- 
ropean allies and neutrals from keeping 
their industries employed. The Textile 


\lhance 


tion of tops and yarns, even to 


agreement renders the exporta 


allied ” 
business 


countries, an unsatisfactory 


undertaking, and the embargo on cot 
ton yarns prevents shipments to Switzet 


land and other European neutrals. Do 


mestic manufacturers who subscribed 
to the Textile Alliance plan have no 
cause to complain Neither have we 


complaining about the 


just Cause tor 


working of the cotton and cotton-yarn 


embargo, since our government appar 


ently consents to it by silenc 


United States manufacturers and 


thankful to be out 


1 
i 


merchants are so 


side of the war zone that they are quite 


satisfied to have the administration han 
international law without 


vided the 


dle affairs of 


too much hair-splitting, pr 


itional honor is not involved They 


can well afford to witness industrial 


suffering unnecessarily forced upon Eu 
ilies and Great 


ropean neutrals by 


Britain as the result of policies initiated 
primarily for the purpose of preserving 
and enhancing the latter’s commercial 


ind industrial power But when Brit 


sh merchants attempt to execute in this 


country orders for European allies and 
fill themselves, 
told that we will sell di 


rect, or not at all. Such opportunities 


neutrals that they cannot 
hey should he 
now, and 


re numerous 


afford ampk 
proof that our British cousins are just 


is callous in their attempt to extract a 


nonetary return trom the w as they 
laim us to be It is ly the difference 
etween the pound sterling and the dol 
1 Fortunately, textile manufacturers 
re so busy in catering t expanding 

me trad that hey can give littl 
thought to temporary export opportum 


COTTON YARN EXPORTS 
Now that there is a 
1 


in export demand for cotton yarns, 


decided falling 


he trace Cal look back in retrospect 
ver their experiences of the last few 
mths and determine much more dis 
passionately than was possible during 


he period of insistent demand the value 


{ this trade and the desirability of its 
continuance Opinions undoubtedly vary 
materially as to. the bene thes« 

rae to the spi r and deals much 

, ; cae 
depending upon the manner in which the 

usiness 1s conducted. In other words, 

: : a ; 
€ \ nave mMiack a study of the 


meet the 
nd a good deal 


satisfaction in the enlargement of 


their outlets and in the poss 


ibility of 


continued trading with various foreign 


countries. On the other hand, there are 


1 many who feel that the number 


ess details and the apparent useless in 


sistence upon matters of packing, ship 


ment, ete., interfere very seriously with 
the desirability of the business 

It must be taken into consideration 
hat export business of any kind, 
whether in yarns or piece goods, differs 


trom domestic USINESS 


principally in 


the fact of greater distance between the 


buver and the seller This involves dif- 


culties in the matter of claims and 


adjusting the same, as well as in ques 


tions of credit and other related prob- 
Undoubtedly 


of varns from this country commenced 


lems when the shipment 


a great deal of fault was found with the 


methods of packaging and shipment, 


buyers being most exacting in their de- 
mands for the same methods as they 
had been used to from other countries. 
These complaints were received in dif- 
different individuals. 
In instances every effort made to 
comply with the requirements of the for- 


eign buyer, with the belief that if this 


ferent manner by 


Was 


trade were catered to it would develop 


into a very substantial and permanent 


business. On the other hand, there have 


been a good many who have felt that 


export yarn business was only tempo- 


rary and would last no longer than the 


war, owing to the inability of American 


spinners 


to compete with cheap labor 


abroad and therefore they have been 


unwilling to accede to the demands 
which have been made to put up yarn 
in certain weights and sizes, tied with 
number- 


threads, with 


all of 


certain colored 


1 


less other details, which have 


added to the expense. 


\s demand has increased and _ the 


sources of supply abroad have lessened 
the buyer has been less exacting in his 
requirements and as a consequence the 


margin of profit has been more satis- 


factory to the American spinner, who 


has, for the most part, given his ulti- 


matum that the buyer could take or 


leave the yarn, as it is usually put up, 
knowing that the necessities of the oc- 
casion would compel him to operate in 
with the seller’s ideas. As 


accordance 


to the permanency of this demand the 


factor of ability or willingness to meet 
the requirements of the buyer may have 
a larger influence than the successful 
meeting of competition on prices. While 
South America has been the large taker 
markets have 


and their future needs 


of American yarns, other 


een i evidence 
are worthy of a certain amount of con- 
sideration in determining the possibili- 


permanent export business 


11ecS oO} 


Because linters are chiefly used in the 
manufacture of high explosives, it will 
not do 


that 


to pass lightly over the estimate 
1,000,000 bales have 
manufacture in this country and 


2,000,000 hales in Europe 


been used in 

: 
such 
Since the war 
started, for it is well understood in the 

tton trade that the demand from man 
ufacturers of high explosives has been 
supply of linters. To 


latter, 


excess ot the 


make good the de ciency of the 


large quantity of cotton waste has 
cen used, and some raw cotton. While 
it is true that the use of linters does 


not ordinarily displace an equal amount 


ft raw cotton, it does do so indirectly, 


ind in periods of extraordinary demand 
for linters like the present, the displace- 
ment of spinnable cotton by linters may 


e very direct Che mattress manufac 


turers and upholsterers, who ordinarily 


use linters exclusively, have been forced 


to purchase picker waste, card strips and 


ther cheap wastes; in turn, the regular 


latter stock have been 


better 


users of the 
bliged to 
waste, and the 


purchase grades of 


readjustment has been 
continued clear back to the raw cotton 
Phis subject involves the moot question 
and, in 


if what is “spinnable cotton,” 


view of the steadily increasing use of 
soft wastes for spinning purposes, calls 
attention to the possible desirability of 
including in statistics of cotton supply 
covering the 


and consumption figures 


supply and use of spinnable wastes 


Were it not for the enormous use of 
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linters, cotton wastes and short raw cot 
ton in the production of high explosiv. A 
the accumulation of such raw materia 
would be an extremely serious proble: 
that and bx . 
gium, the principal users of such r: 


: 3 ; 
materials, are temporarily out of t . 
market The demand from manut : 


now Germany, Austria 


turers of high explosives has been 


mighty important factor in advanci: 
and stabilizing the price of raw cott 
and, as such demand may be of imp 


tant volume for a long period, it wi 


cians to add such supply and cons 


tion figures to their cotton statistics 


The renewed efforts of certain 1 


seem advisable for government stati 

viduals and organizations to secure 
portations of dyestuffs from Germ 
would seem to indicate that the Germ 


government has changed its 


attiti socia 

regarding the exportation of these htai 
certain other manufactured produ [his 
war. | pl 


that are not contraband of 


of the first intimations of this chara 
was contained in the weekly report 


the \merican Association of ( 





Trade of Berlin under 
of Dec. 25 It effect, 


\merica is in a position to ex] 


merce and 
stated, in 
when 
Europ 


to Germany and _ neutral 


countries without interference, 


products as, in the opinion of 


’ 
United States government, are not « “a 
traband of war, the German gov — 
ment will lift the embargo upon the . 1 
port of dyestuffs, chemicals, ete. 1 
week it is reported that German .\ 
bassador von Bernstorff has agreed B 3k 
secure the exportation to this count | bg 
of 15,000 pounds of dyestuffs upon « ped 
dition that this country does not \ 


permission of England to import 


goods 


\Vhile it is sincerely to be h ( 
that some way may be found to se ut Mw 
these much-needed dyestuffs, the int pt 
ence is almost unavoidable that ( report 
many is simply seeking to place | ad ’ 
Great Britain the responsibility of | 


ing German dyestuffs out of this « 
try \t 


the matter will be pushed far enoug 


ill events, it is to be hoped 


show exactly where the responsi! 


rests 


w that both Democratic an 


publican leaders in Congress are 
| 


mitteed to the passage ot legis: 


creating some sort ot 


a permanent 


commission, 


it is to he hoped that t 
tional organizations, whose ene! 


vave been devoted to securing sucl 


] 


islation, will make equal effort to s 


the prompt revision of the tariff es 
lines that will ensure industrial al 
paredness against the commercial ee 
sion that follow the close « 


must 


European war \s soon as the 


battle 
found that 


f the tariff commission 


iway, it will be a ma) 


of those whose eyes have been to 


upon this objective really wanted Bic 
quate tariff protection more tl! s ¢ 
tariff commission \t all events, 15 Dp, 
safe to assert that they did not w bo: ay 
tariff commission that would indefit There 
postpone the upward revision © trade, 
tariff to an adequately protectiv: il Ag 
With them we ardently hope that ( 
time may come when the tariff cat nme 
permanently lifted out of politics = 
the present crying need of the cou r a 
is not for a tariff commission, but at 
proper tariff revision. th th 
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MARKET MAN’S COLUMN 


GOOD deal of trouble has been 
6 experienced by yarn houses over 
matter of delivery. One excuse 
even for delay by certain southern 


spinners is that the epidemic of grippe 
) | produced a shortage of help, mak- 


impossible to keep up to the 


it 
moximum of production. A good many 
ar inclined to believe that much more 
ortance can be attached to the fact 
spinners are inclined to ship their 
-priced orders and are discrimi- 
ng against old contracts at a lower 
, de One agent cites the case of an 
rder which should have been com- 
pleted in November which he is getting 
hale at a time. On account of this he 
been obliged to pay current prices, 
ting that he will be eventually com- 
ensated by the receipt of the low yarn. 

~ * ** 
prize, it is reported, was 
recently offered by a southern yarn as- 
ition to the first spinner 
40c. for 40s two-ply 


sbtained 
. § This price was secured in one instance 
simply because the spinner in question 


money 


who 
warps. 


yas able to make deliveries which the 
ustomer required and at the same time 
etter warps were bought at 38c. It is 
ther reported that another prize was 
ffered for the first spinner obtaining 
45c. for 40s. According to present in- 
lications the award is not likely to be 
made in the near future. There is a 
ig difference in asking price between 
various makes of this count. A yarn 
a breaking strength of approxi- 


| ately 150 Ibs. will command at least 
43c. and in instances is held for 45c. 

here are very few mills in the South 
can make this quality, but a 90 Ib. 

will not bring to-day more than 


( t dR + * * 


' \ good many stories are told of the 
dients adopted by consumers of 


' to sufficient supply for 


t requirements, but the following 

nt, which we hesitate to vouch for 

ut which was told in all seriousness, 

a4 e best one we have heard. It is 

; reported that a dyer hired a taxi one 

iy and visited a large number of New 

rk stationery stores, buying up all the 
{ 


secure a 


ble lead pencils he could find 
removing the wood he dissolved 
ad and sold it at a profit of $7,000. 
sa little worse than requisitioning 
upply of Diamond Dyes from local 
stores—a procedure reported ré- 
in a mill town not far 
City 


from New 
CARMEN 


Dye Company Incorporated 
Stanley Anilin Chemical Works, 
ave been incorporated under the 
1 Delaware with a capital of 

$1,000,000, for the purpose of manufac 

dyestuffs. The company has a 
located at Lockhaven, Pa. Opera 
ire expected to be started shortly 
ular attention will be given to the 
facture of direct black, but other 
will be produced in time The 
is estimated at 5,000 pounds per 

f which &0 per cent will be black. 
V. Stanley Stanislaus is presi 

Leo MacFarland, 
W. Mishaw, 


Hirst, secretary 


vice-president ; 
treasurer, and M. 
The company 
remove its offices, 848 

Building, to larger quarters, 411- 


present 


5 Drexel Building. Dr. Stanislaus 
V ‘ made the following statement 
1 re is some confusion among the 


who, following the Bulletin Spe- 
\gent Series No. 111, published 


at e United States Department of 
am ierce, are still addressing the Stan- 

nilin Chemical Works, Inc., as the 
ad ican Co-operative Dye & Chem- 
a o. This is wrong, as the Stanley 
ut 


iny has no connection whatever 
the American Co-operative Co., 


ny co-operative company.” 
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New Bedford Open Price Assn. 
\lthough those interested are 
cent on the formation of the 
Bedford Open Price 
evident matters have 
enough to warrant the 


reti- 
New 
Association, it is 

proceeded tar 
that 
line 


assertion 
The 


name of 


the organization is assured. 

Cotton Goods Exchange is the 
an organization with local headquarters 
in the Whitehall Building, with A. A 
\insworth as secretary. It is reported 
that W. M. Butler of the Butler Mills 
John Sullivan, agent of 
the Tabor Mills, vice-president. These 
with James E. Stanton, Jr., 
president of the City Manufacturing 
Corp., and treasurer of the Acushnet 
and Hathaway Manufacturing Cos. and 
\. G. Pierce of the Pierce Manufactut 
ing Corp., and the Wamsutta Mills, are 
said to f 


is president; 


officers 


form the executive committec 
Rotch Mills Incorporate 

The Rotch Mills of Bedford 

has been incorporated under Massachu 

setts laws with an 

of $450,000 common 

pany 


sv CW 

authorized capital 
The com- 
owns the cotton spinning mill in 


stock. 


“IF YOU CAN GET ME OUT AS EASY AS YOU GOT MEIN, HUSTLE IT ALONG!” 





Philadelphia Evening Ledyer 


New Bedford recently sold by the New 
England Cotton Yarn Co. to interests 
identified with the Passaic (N. J.) Cot 
ton Mills Co. Bonds given in 
part payment for the property, as noted 
in a recent 
the common stock are also said to have 
been transferred to the New England 
Cotton Yarn Co., the other 1,000 shares 
being issued for cash. The 
president, J. D. Armitage; treasurer, 
Robert M. Donaldson; secretary, Wil 


were 


issue, and 3,500 shares of 


otheers are 


liam | Warncke chairman of the 
board, Myron C. Taylor Directors 
COMPpTis¢ the above and R. P. M Eagles 
Silk Dinner on Feb. 5 
Che annual dinner of the Silk Assi 


ciation of America on Saturday, Feb, 5 
at the Hotel Astor, and already 700 in 
vitations have been accepted Che list 
Charles Cheney 
president of the association; Governor 


Ot speakers includes 


Whitman, of New York, and Governor 
lielder, of New Jersey; Congressman 
Patrick H. Kelley, of Michigan; Prot 
John H. Finley, Commissioner of Edu 
cation, New York, and Thomas Mott 
Osborne There will be many honorary 


guests, including Congressman Kahn, of 
Consul General of Japan at 
New York, Takashi Nakamura; Albert 
N. Patterson, president of the Textile 
Alliance; Robert T. Francis, president 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, and John P. 
W ood, president National \ssociation 
of Wool Manufacturers. 


California 


MILL MAN’S COLUMN 


The demand for indigo grinders and 
logwood chipping machines is one ot 
the peculiar developments of the 


ent dye 


pres 


shortage It has been many 


vears since woolen mills found it prot 


itable to mix their own dyewood ex 


tracts, and it has been so long since 


they and the cotton mills threw out their 
indigo grinders that most of the latter 
had disappeared in the : 


scrap heap. Of 


natural indigo 


have use for grinders, but there 


be no cause for manufacturers to make 


course, all mills using 


would 


dyewood extracts if it were not for the 
fact that the regular makers are sold to 
capacity for a long period 
Many of the 


forced upon 


expedients that are being 
textile manufacturers by 
the present dyestuff 
of little 


are resumed, but the 


scarcity will prove 
value when normal conditions 
present generation 
of dyers are getting a liberal education 
in the 


the lessons will 


use of natural dyes, and many ot 
abandoned 


The small aniline and dyewood extract 


never he 


11 
il 


plants that some mills are installing wi 


undoubtedly bandoned when sup 


plies and prices again become normal, 
and it is hardly likely that larger 
proportion of natural indigo will ised 
in the future than w t ‘ when 
synthetic was labl 14 t 
loc. a pound. Probably the most valu 
ible lessons that are eing learned 
dyers and manufactur ‘ result 
the scarcity and ligh pr colors 
chemicals, concern 1 sible  « 
servation of such materials Dye hatl 
are pretty thoroughly exhausted in t 
days before they are drawn off, and 
is only rarely that one hears of a 
cumulation of odds and ends of dye 
varns and cloths Kficiency in dyeing 
s being taught 1 I ll 
ver be forgott preset el 
eration, * 

\ we I iery manufacture ré 
ported to have accumulated a stock ot 
over 200.000 dozen grey voods for 
whicl he has no prospect ot ecuring 
dyes, and a large New England mill ts 
said to be in a similar position. Whit 
hosiery is destined to become more 


‘ 


popular than ever before simply be 


forced upon the traqcde 


who are unable to 


cause it 1s being 
by manufacturers 


dye their goods. The coming summer ts 


going to be a great white season, and it 
it not impossible that manufacturers 

, : 
who are now bemoaning the lack of 


dyes may later wish that they had pro 
goods 


stock of white 


* 


vided a larger 


It is not strange that those intimately 


969 > 
acquainted with the wool and wool 
manutacturing trades should find it dif 
ficult to realize the present enormous 
productive capacity of the domestic in 
dustry, for the latte: has never beet 


fully employed since the bi x pansion 


in mills and equipment in 1909, Pri 

duction SINCE ther s seldor iM 

than 75 per cent of the maximum. and 

for the greater part of the time it has P 
not averaged er 50 per cent Lhe A 
mills in Lawrence are a. striking ex 

ample of the general situation \t no 

time since the big Wood \ Ils 

of the American Woolen ( \ lt 

have all of the company’s mills in 

citv been fully emp! ved: to-da ‘ 

card, comb, spindle and loom are 

ming at full capacit Untal 

newest worsted mill he Arling 

plant had never been run at full ea 

pacity, and it is understood that this 

plant, and the Monomaec mill at Sout! 

Lawrence are sol to capacity for the 

balance of the Veal he Kunhardt 


U. S. Worsted, Pacific and other wor 


sted mills in Lawrenes ire 


equally well covered with orders. We 


used to figure that the maximum wool 
consuming power of the country’s woolet 


and worsted mills, twneluding carpet 
mulls. was about 000.000.0000 pounds a 
nually, but there is strong reason 
hbeheving that these heures are not u 
excess of the present annual consuming 
rate of tl woole! nt vorsted it 
lone, and that cover eds of 
the carpet mills while running at maxi 
mum capacity \ vill ne Hy 75 
OOO.000 pounds of oo] \l 
Franklin Process Officers 
Several important changes hav ket 


place 1 the eXecutive tt 
KY inklin Proce ss Lo Provide ie ix 


following the purchase by EF. S. G 
of a large majority of this company’ 
stock Mr. Grave s held a mtroll 
mg interest in the comp fo vrvne 
time and has beer ice-president dl 
general manage vell as chiet 
ist and continues in this capacit r 
late Frank P. Sheldo1 f Providence 
; the company’s president a 
heen succeeded by John P. Farnswort 
the Provide ( lve v BI chi 
& Calendering Co H. Earle Kimball 
has resigned as treasure ind J. B 
Barrett as assistant treasure 
retarv, both of tl entlemen Wit 
old their stock to Mr. Graves dwu 
| H irrall, who wa octiated with 
Cassella Color Ce hor mut twent 
Cal | is bi el ct ( 
treasurer Lhe ( np i ! 
being remarkabl lh « re ; 
tuft vl ! 
Bay State Cotton Changes 
| lip { \\ a il vit 
Ca ha ce T 
Varner d scidae A 
I Corpor fo? ) \la 
a resigned that il 
cle ? d } } arti Ve 
the ( ol ( ( é 
Dexter who 1 C1 ‘ Lel 
Nr y ‘si0t . as he 
poimted agent the \W 
in addition to his dutie t LeRo 
vill make his headquarter it New 
port. Manning Emer Ir., relinquisl 
] duties as agent of the Warner diy 
on to devote all of | time to the 
terests of the American Tire Fabric ‘ 
which he is treasurer, and whicl i 
1 it! corporate er Massachu 
tts laws ncces \merical le 
ilose Ce 
Edwin Farrt:am Greene, treasure 


t] elected pre 


Mills, nas beer 


dent of the board of trustees of Welles 


Pac 1hi¢ 


1 
ley ( ol eve 











































































early 


(ramp 


business in 


(970 
OBITUARY 


Martin Cramp Hall 
Martin Cramp Hall, president of the 
Hall Hosiery Co., Bethlehem, Pa., died 
Jan. 30, at Atlantic City of 
aged 45 Mr. 
in Philadelphia and his 


Sunday 


erebral hemorrhage, 


Hall 


born 


was 
was with the 


He 
brokerage 
ventually be- 


business 
Shipbuilding Co 

entered — the yarn 
Philadelphia, « 


connection 
subse- 


juently 


oming associated with George W. 
Chapin & Co., Church Street He re- 
igned his position with this concern 

ee years ago to organize the manu- 
icturing company bearing his name 
He leaves a widow, one daughter and 
ne son He was a brother-in-law of 
frank Chipman, of Charles Chipman’s 
Sor Easton, Pa 

John Bridge 
John Bridge, senior member of the 


rm conducted by him and his two sons, 


\rthur and John Francis Bridge, at 
Ninth and Pennell Streets, Chester, Pa., 
vhere they do a business of roll cover- 
ing and manufacture of belting and 
vorsted aprons died recently at his 
ome in Philadelphia. Mr. Bridge, who 
it the time of his death was 72 years 
id, was born in Oldham, England, 
where he was engaged in the same line 


for more than a 
also in the 
the future 


his two sons 


of business, his family 


undred years being same 


business in will 


he conducted by 


Mark Hough 
Hough, proprietor of the 
Enterprise Dye Works, Woonsocket, 
R. 1., died at the Park Hill Hospital, 
Providence, R. I., Jan 26. The im- 
mediate his death was pneu- 
years of age and 
is survived by a and five chil- 
dren Mr. Hough was well known in 
Woonsocket, R. 1. at the time of his 
death and director of 
the Rathbun Knitting Co., and 
the Citizens National 


Mark 


cause ot 


monia. He was 66 


widow 


being secretary 
also a 
Bank 


direetor ol 


Charles Noble McLean 
Nobk McLean, Tol 
and agent of the 
Rockville, Conn., 
and 


Charles many 
\mer 
manu 
worsteds, died 


He 


ars 


treasure! 
ican Mills Co., 
facturer ot 


\ irs 
yOCdl 


woolens 
recently at his home in Rockville 
had suffered for a 


from 


number of ye 
Mr. McLean was 
the last survivor of the group of manu 
the 


rheumatism 
facturers who were responsible for 
development of Rockvilk 


Washington I. Shore 
Washington |. Shore, vice-president 
f the firm of Wolfenden, Shore & Co., 


Cardington, Pa., manufacturers of cas 


simeres and kersevs, died Tuesday. 
Feb. 1 after a brief illness. Mr. Shore 
was 48 years of age, and spent most of 
his life in the textile business havine 
eedes his father less Shore as 

nber of the abo : 

W. H. Rutledge 

\\. H. Rutledge, secretary and treas 
rer of the Franklin Mills, Pittston, Pa 
acturu tapes and 1 Is, dic 

enly M ‘ 4 


bdo \ les ( . 


‘ ‘ ! I i 
( 
4 Her 1) 
K, Tie 
countr 
\ r ! the 
Paramount ] 2 Davi 
Jayne Hil \m t Ger 
oI 1 trial ( reaness 
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LOGWOOD CONTRACTS TAKEN 


Guaranteed Extract Offered for 
Monthly Delivery to End of Year 
The condition of the 

regards dyestuff supplies has received 

endless through the daily 
press, more than the situation justified 

There have been many rumors as to 

forthcoming domestic supplies which are 

hardly justified by the facts. It is a 

fact that a large number of the textile 

mills have been driven to the use of the 
natural dyestuffs and the extent of this 
movement has been limited only by the 
lack of mechanical arrangements for 
handling colors obtained from dyewoods 
which require a succession of runs and 
the proper handling of mordants. 
Logwood in particular has been in ex- 


textile mills as 


notoriety 


ceedingly active demand, and all the log- 
wood extract making plants in the coun- 
try are now working night and day to 
e full of their capacities. The 
result of this has been a shortage in 
the supply to keep with this de- 
mand and a great increase in price. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co., of New 
York making a 
high grade of logwood extract, guaran- 
pure 51° Tw., at their own plant 
They have purchased adequately of the 
raw material, and offer 
monthly contracts the 
vear, with assurance that deliveries will 
be made. It is understood they have al 
ready booked a considerable number of 


the limit 


pace 


and Boston, are now 


teed 


able to 
the end of 


are 
until 


contracts on this basis, and are prepared 
to go further in this direction. As this 
extract is being made under their own 
control, they guarantee its absolute 
purity and that it will fulfill specifica- 
tions. Fustic, sumac, quercitron, and 
cutch, they are in a position not only to 
supply, but to give proper information 
as to the best way of handling them on 
cotton, wool and worsted and silk fabric 

With the which have 
been brought out recently, it is possible 
to obtain a range of shades from log- 
wood, fustic and other extracts, especi- 
do not contrast 
obtained from 


new mordants 


which 
those 


cotton, 
with 
the aniline colors, and which are abso- 
lutely fast to all reasonable conditions 
and tests. 

It is reported that in addition to the 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
will have to offer a methylene blue of a 
from violet, 


ally on 
unfavorably 


above, 


concentrated type, free 
which is also being made in this coun- 
try. It is the intention of the company 
to amplify these lines of domestic-made 
supplies. They have already 
gone to a considerable extent in this 
direction and announce they will shortly 


dyestutt 


have some very interesting propositions 


for domestic textile manufacturers 


Soft Yarn Spinners’ Meet 
RaLteiu, N. C., Feb (Special ) 
The Southern Soft Yarn Association 
held a meeting at Charlotte last Friday, 
which known as a “legislative 


Was 


session,” Arn interchange of views and 


comparison of experiences on prices, 
ind a very interesting discussion of the 
Keating child labor measure, now pend 
ing in Congress, constituted most of the 
business transacted The Keating bill, 
which strikes at what the Carolina mill 
men declare to be the rights of the state 
in regulating such matters, is very 1 
popu with the manufacturers, and 
is simple truth to add that many opera 
ves oppose its principle and general 
ns The passage o the pi ip 
nea <= tavaenne: comeliuniin 
Kent Sale Postponed 
Phe sale of the Thos Kent Mar u 
facturing Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., 
which has been announced for Thurs- 
lay, Feb. 2, was postponed 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining 


vextile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 
Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvement 


be stated as briefly and concisely as possible 


Questions shou! 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the view 


expressed 
evidence of good faith 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as a 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge cové 


ing the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


WEAVING BEDFORD CORDS 
Technical Editor: 

[ have read with interest the reply to 
the question regarding Bedford cord in 
the Dec. 11 issue of the JourNAL, and 
would like to offer further suggestions. 
The cloth is a Bedford cord effect, in 
which both the embossed stripe and the 
stripe are cord effects, the 
latter weaving face down. This-kind of 
layout I used with for 
many years, and I believe the accom- 
draft will solve “ Weaver's” 
This would require a 60- 
27.9 


de pre ssed 


have success 
panying 
difficulties. 
sley reed to give 120-face sley, 
dents per inch. 

\ Bedford cord draft on paper seems 





EDITOR 





if wales are very narrow use 6 ha 
nesses for depression ends. Depressi 
ends must always be drawn each si: 
of wale, and in same dent as wale 
part of wale. 

The proper setting of a loom is 
very important factor in running Be 
ford cords. The shed must be timed 
open and early, have harness 
come together when loom crank is 
bottom centers, giving plenty of ti 
to open the shed before the shuttle 
thrown Another good reas 
why the loom should be set in this p 
sition is to prevent kinking of the fi! 
ing. The shed closes on the pick | 
fore the shuttle has reache. the lin 


close 


across. 





DRAFT 


a very simple affair, but the same weave 
in the loom is a different proposition. 
The Bedford heavy 
sleyed, and care must be taken to give 
such weaves a good spread in the har- 
ness. Some say 20 heddles per inch is 
the limit, but I have found by experi- 
ence, while this might apply to some 
cloths such as twills or crepe weaves, 
it does not apply with equal force on 
Bedford cords for several reasons: 
First, on account of the heavy sley; 
second, the depression ends must be in 
the same dent as wale or cord, or, if a 
wide wale, in the same dent as part of 
the wale, and last, but very important, 
the pick must be considered. 

On all heavy sley goods no matter 
how well the yarn is sized, part of the 
sizing will be rubbed off by the fric- 
tion, hence it is very important that a 
good spread should be given in the 
harness so as to eliminate much of this 
friction. The depression or plain weavy 
ing ends working alternately are rub 
bing against the which run 3 up 
and 1 down, hence another reason why 
the greatest spread should be given in 
harness. The pick is a very important 
matter, the greater the pick the longer 


average cord is 


ends 


the threads are undergoing the fric 
tion. Where the pick gets around 112 
and above, a better grade of cotton 
must be used for warp. 

It is a good practice to use 4 har 
nesses for each wale or cord, and 1 
the wales are very narrow, say about 


16 to 20 per inch, use 4 harnesses for 
The clot} 


har 


the plain or depression ends 
require 14 
required 


would harnesses, as 


nesses are for wadding ends 


This means better weaving, which is the 


work for the 


real science of laying out 


looms 
back to the size question 


the 


Coming 
Just as soon as surface size is 
rubbed off, the 

disturbed and, if 


throw off 


fibers of the thread are 
working too close to- 
lint which knits the 
To repeat, if the ca 
pacity of the dobby permits, do not be 
When the fac 
the 


i 
and 


gether, 


threads together 


sparing of the harness 
sley runs about 150 to 
harnesses t 


160 increase 


number of ch wale, 


FOR BEDFORD 


CORD 
of its throw, hence the filling is tight 
when the yarn closes on it. This is 
good remedy for filling kinks. 
There are Bedford cords with 
wales, also sateen wales, also fast and 
loose back cords. The latter, while not 
looking as neat as the fast black, is pr: 
ferred on account of the greater em 
bossed effect produced, this being on 
of the chief characteristics of all Be 
ford cords. LANESHAW 


BASINS FOR REFUSE WATER 
IN A BLEACHERY 


Technical Editor 
large 


twill 


basir 
refus¢ 


and how must clearing 
take the 
water of a cotton bleachery handling 10,00 


Ibs week 


How 


be constructed to care of 


weighing 7 yards 
pound) so as to comply with Board of 
Health Regulations of State of New Jers« 

If possible, 


per (goods 


give us names of writers wh 


are authorities on clearing basins. 
Manufacturer (2598 
This question was submitted to a co! 
sulting expert for water purificatior 


who replied as follows: 


Basins for removing the subsidabl 
solids from cotton bleachery wast 
should have a capacity of not over 28 


O00 
weekly should be con 
the best pos 
sible displacement and the lowest pt 
ticable They should 
readily cleat 
on the self-cleaning principle if pt 
ticable The amount of waste to 
treated varies greatly with the meth 
of manufacturing. Each plant must 
designed to suit the conditions pecu 


These basins 


structed so as to secure 
rate of flow. 


designed so as to be 


to the particular works. 

\ good discussion on the princi 
of subsidence is contained in an art 
by Allan Hazen, published in the tr 


actions of the American Society 
Civil Engineers. Vol. III. of Met 
& Eddy’s American Sewerage P1 
tice” is the most recent treatise on 
general subject of sewage and w: 
disposal 

We also referred this question to 
Norwood Engineering Co., Flore 
Mass., who reply as follows 

\Ve presume that the refuse t 


(Continued on page 59.) 





gallons for 10,000 pounds of goods 
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N | 
ew Machinery and Processes 
This department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes being brought 
ing t »ut in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents but of 
hou improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, 
nent etc., Of interest to, textile mill men. 
aioe Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described 
asa in this departmen:. In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information 
ptained from those who control the machines and processes. 
save We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department.—EDITOR. 
mR 
—- AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM the power is turned on and continues 
ha [he advantages in the use of gas for operating with no attention until the 
Ssi¢ el purposes in textile processes are power is turned off. The ratio of air 
Ss! nerally recognized. Many mills do and gas can be instantly changed at 
le not recognize, however, that a large will without interruption to the service 
rt of the gas consumed is often The same rate of speed is maintained 
is asted, owing to the practice of effect- whether few burners are in operation 
3¢ ¢ the mixing of air with gas at the or whether gas is consumed to its ca- 
ed burner. In large measure this is due pacity, the machine automatically re 
ess the inability of machine tenders to sponding to changes in the demand and 
iS Laat 
tir 
tle > 
a 
eas 7 
S| 
, a 
k 1 
lit 
[ 
tig 
S$ 1S 
1 twill 
st al 
ile n 
is pi 
mm 6€6Ct 
iw ore 
1 Be 
1AW « 
ATER LIVE VALVE AIR AND GAS MIXING MACHINE OF CAPACITY TO UTILIZE 7,500 FEET 
RECEIVER AND PARTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF BUILDING ARE 
r ba 
. ref keep air and gas valves adjusted to constantly maintaining the same qual 
z 10,0 produce the flame most economical in ity and pressure of mixture. If the 
ards gas consumption and to give the best apparatus were located in a locked room 
rote : results in the process. Nor can the — so that an attendant could visit it only 
ce operator adjust the fires at several burn- once every few days to lubricate, and 
ers so that they will all be the same. the service were required night and 
2598 The eye is not sufficiently accurate to day, with consumption varying from 
a ¢ determine whether the flame on any light to heavy, the pressure and quality 
icatiol particular burner is wasteful. of the mixture would not vary. 
\ system for mixing the air and gas No air is mixed at the burner, all 
sidabl at one point, in definite ratio, which the mixing being done in the machine 
was relieves the machine tender from this The intensity of the heat is adjusted 
ver 28 responsibility, has been developed by by one valve which controls the flow 
f goods the C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., of gas to the burner. Combustion is 
ye cor Baltimore, Md. The illustration shows rapid and the heating of contiguous 
‘st pos the latest type of automatic air and surfaces is avoided. 
st pt gas mixing apparatus. The mixture SPECIAL BURNERS 
ul under the most suitable pressure is de Burners commonly found on singeing 
clea livered through a single pipe into spe machines are not suited to burn the 
f pr lly constructed burners. The oper- mixture of air and gas most efficient 
to ator has but one valve to manipulate for burning the nap from cloth. The 
method and opens it to the extent necessary most efficient mixture for this work will 
must to give sufficient heat for the work not stay ignited in a slotted burner un- 
pecu e pressure and quality are constant. ess turned so low as to be almost use 
\ctual savings in gas consumption in fess. With some installations of cloth 
inci singeing of from 25 per cent. to 75 per — singeing machines the gas and air mix- 
1 art cent. have been made and the absolute tyre is so rich as to require considerable 
e tt temperature control insures more uni- outside or atmospheric air to support 
‘ety form results and increased production. combustion. As a result the flame 
Metcal Similar results have been obtained in chars the nap and as oxygen in the sur- 
e Pi calendering, tentering and drying. rounding air is required to support com- 
; GD OPERATION OF SYSTEM bustioa of the carbon in the gas, there 
d wast \ir and city gas, either manufactured is little oxygen available for consump- 
or natural, are automatically mixed in tion of the charred nap. 
n to the proper ratio and in amounts for the \ patented burner is used with the 
‘loret work to be done and compressed to Kemp system, which is applied to the 


pressures of from one to three pounds. 


ise | e apparatus starts operating when 











surface of the cloth with little blast, 
making a soft flame which rapidly and 
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uniformly consumes the nap without in- 
juring the fabric. When desired it can 
be pushed through the burner under 
heavy pressure, impinging against the 
cloth with considerable force and singe- 
ing uniformly and rapidly. It is pos- 
sible to increase the speed, getting in- 
creased output with reduced gas con- 
sumption and a more uniformly finished 
product. 

\ difficulty in burning gas in calender 
rolls has been the depositing of 
which forms an insulation on the inside 
of the roll, besides tending to soil the 
The system described burns the 
without soot, heating the calender 
in a minimum of time. High tempera- 
ture calenders in which the problem is 


soot, 


goods 


as 


to maintain the necessary heat can be 
ARTIFICIAL GAS PER HOUR; THI \ 
NOT SHOWN 


equipped with a special water jacketed 
calender burner. The combusion is con- 
fined to the inside of the roll, the open- 
ings at the ends being closed to retard 
the escape of heat. In 
largely increased output 
from the use of this method. 

Through a water jacketed burner, cop- 
per plates on plate singeing machines are 
efficiently heated by gas in competition 
with fuel oil. A burner has been de 
veloped for rotary hosiery singeing ma 
chines, which gives a soft, mild flame, or 
by increasing the feed of fuel, the flame 
harsh and penetrating if de 


some cases a 


has resulted 


is made 
sired 


INSTALLATION SIMPLE 


The installation of this automatic gas 
system is simple, and can be readily ac 
complished by an average mechanic. 
The apparatus can be located in the 
basement or on floor of the build 


be suspended from the 


any 


ing, or it can 


ceiling. No more power is required than 
for an ordinary fan or blower. It is 
made in various sizes to fit various 


plants. When natural gas is to be used, 
the capacity of the machine is one-third 
to the fact that for complete 
combustion of gas much 
i for the complete 


le SS, due 


natural mort 
air is required than 
combustion of artificial gas. 

The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, Md., has published a 
catalogue descriptive of the automatic 
gas system, which will be sent on appli- 
cation to all finishers and others inter 


new 


ested 
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Textile Patents 


BEARING for multiple-spindle metal 
working machines, Spindle. 1,168,249 
Frank L. Cone, Windsor, Vt. 
BLEACHING — apparatus 
Floyd G. Ten Broeck, New 
KNITTING 


1,167,728 
York. 
Circular. 1,167 


machine, 


637. Frank B. Wildman, Norristown 
Pa. 

KNITTING machine latch needl 
1,168,039 Harry Swinglehurst, Bos 
ton, Mass 

IKNITTING machines, Mechanism i 
Locking together the Needle-Carriet 
of. 1,168,041 Louis N. D. Williams 


f 
Ogontz, Pa 
KNITTING machine stop-motion mech 


anism 1,168,194 Ivern W. Grothe, 
York, Pa 

Loom, Harnessless 1,167,401 \l 
ert C. Greiner, Philadelphia, Pa 


PRESSING knitted garments, Machi 


for 1,168,009. Max J. Hirsch, Scl 
nau, Germany 

SPINNING device 1,167,681 he 
Evans, Lewiston, Me 


SPINNING machine. 1,168,237. Am 


ah Avery, Manchester, N. H 
SPINNING machine builder mech 
sm. 1,168,231 William P. Shaw, Ma 
chester, N. H 

TEXTILES, Composite roll for. 1,168 
188 William |] Gammeter, Cac 
Ohio 

SHIR1 1,168,191 Henry Gerhart 
llazleton, Pa 

THREAD tension § device 1.167.036 
lames Eastwood, Paterson, N. J 


Union Si 1,168,023 


Morley, Utica, N. \ 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
FLYERS 


\ Swiss engineer has invented a spi 


ning or twisting frame with separate! 
and electrically driven flyers. Many at 
tempts have been made to drive ring 
spindles and flyers separately and ele 


trically, but these efforts have not beet 


accompanied by practical results. The 
reasons for lack of success are part 
due to the fact that the small sensitive 


motors for driving the spindles and fh 
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ers have been arranged below the bob 
bins and in consequence dirt and other 


impurities thrown out have affected the 
motors 


In the present invention the driving 
motors are arranged above the flyer 
and between the delivery rolls and the 


the balloon 


formed as a 


point of The casing of the 
bearing for the 
flyer, the spindle of the flyer being on 
with the shaft of the motor. 
rate motors receive current from a gen 
through a_ switch When the 
is to be stopped the switch is d 


motor 1s 


T he SCpDa 


erator 

frame 

connected. 
The 


material to be spun or twisted, 
(Continued on page 43) 


New Mill Enterprises, Enlargements and Improvements, Etc. 


COTTON 

s\. Henderson Manutac- 
rganized with $200,000 
are A J Hendetr 
\. M. Henderson, 
This corporatior 
hed cotton yarn mill 
m ll and a ble at h 
operating tor some 
ncludes 4,000 spin- 
ines, 300° hors« 
ment, etc. The new 
ntioned recently as 
Roy L. Keith, for 
ntendent at the plant 
Manufacturing Co 
lin business for himself, 
Plympton Mills. Cotton 
manufactured, operations 
‘ted Tuesday, Feb. 1. Water 
used and the product is sold 
Ir. Keith will buy 10s and 17s 

and 17s Sea Island yarn. 
S: ¢ Hawthorn Spinning 
Mills are now having plans and speci 
fications prepared for their proposed 
nill and it is probable that the main 


building will be 500 feet long by 127 


Building materials are now 
being gathered at the mill site and plant 
details will soon be 


feet wide. 


This 
. . 1 

mpany was mentioned several weeks 

as chartered with $500,000 capital. 

Smith, 

secretary-treasurer of the Clover Cotton 


announced 


is being organized by M. L. 


Manufacturing Co., and associates. 

GRIFFIN, GA Installation of ma- 
chinery sufficient to double the output of 
the No. 2 mill of the Kincaid Manufac 
turing Co. will be made, it is reported. 
This mill was equipped at last report 
with 10,000 ring spindles and 350 looms 
operated by steam power. Last spring 
the company illed up” the No. 2 mill 
by the installation of 8,500 spindles and 
160 looms, furnished by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops 

*Lanpis, N. C. New equipment to be 
installed in the plant of the Corriher 
Mills Co. totals 1,008 spindles instead 
ot 2,000 recently noted. 
yarns, 24s, are manufactured 
with a present equipment of 4,000 spin 


spindles as 


Hosiery 


*Lonc Iscanp, N. C 
Mills recently 
about $32,000 on the following 1mprove- 


The Long Island 


Cotton have expended 


ments: concreté forebays for 3 water 
wheels: concrete dam of about 200 feet; 
water wheel; new cotton 
frame of 204 
spindles for 20s; 3 new frames for 8s, 


a new 100 h.p 


PIN: one new spinning 


nd preparatory machinery for the same 


The equipment of the plant has been 


reased to 5,388 spindles operating on 


which with the ad 


. 1 
Wo-pi\ SKCITIS, 


nal 684 spindles on 8s yarn brings 
tal spindlage 6,072, or an 
production of about 40 per 
rumored that the com 

another mill this year 
mouncement to this et 

The Rossendale 

ich has been op 

small plant at Second and 
Streets for the manutacture 


1 


s, and whose business was 


ncorporated with a capital of 


S100.000, will 


recenth 
remove to enlarged 
Frankford \ building at 
venue and Wingohocking Street 


cured in which will be in 


quarters in 


looms and a’ department 


equipped with machinery for finishing 
Within the next six months dyeing 
machinery to he used in conjunction 
with their finishing is to be installed 
Che officers of the company are: James 
John Hardwick, 
Michael Rowan, secre- 
Sam Hird. treasurer and Walter 


— manager 


Ashworth, president; 


vice-president ; 


WOOL 
*DANIELSON, CoNN. Formal organiza- 
been effected by the River 
Weaving Co., the following 
having been elected: F. E. Cuneen, presi- 
dent; A. M. Cumneen, treasurer; E. L. 
Darbie, secretary. The organization of 
this company with a capital stock of 
$10,000 was recently mentioned. It has 
leased the mill of the old Danielson 
Worsted Co. in which will be installed 
24 looms, later to be 


tion has 


officers 


increased to 72, 
and will manufacture cotton worsteds; 
operations are expected to be started by 
March 1 It has been reported that 
Daniel Ratty of Taunton, Mass., will be 
superintendent of the plant 
*PHILADELPHIA, Pa The Lincoln 
Worsted Co., Thomas Whitehead, pro- 
prietor, recently noted in these columns, 
is operating 30 broad looms at Howard 
& Lehigh Streets on 


worsted goods The 


men’s wear 
product is sold 
direct. 

Crinton, Mass. Carding machinery 
has been installed in the first floor of 
the recently completed addition to the 
plant of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co. and is ready for operation. A 
number of new cards have been in- 
stalled, it is understood. Spinning ma- 
chinery is now being set up in the 
third story, and will be 
ready for operation within three weeks. 
Dimensions of this building have been 
given as 119 x 141 feet; it has been 
reported that a part, if not all, of the 
equipment operated at Lowell is to be 
placed in the new mill. 

Horyoxr, Mass. Authorized capital 
stock of the Germania Mills has been 
increased from $150,000 to $300,000 by 
the addition of 1,500 shares of common 
stock, par value $100. The mills manu- 
facture overcoatings, cloakings and 
beavers and French spun worsted yarns. 

Uxpripce, Mass. Installation of a 
logwood dye extractor has been made 
in the plant of the Uxbridge Worsted 
Co., worsted and cotton goods. The 
company will in future buy its own log- 
wood chips in bulk, it is stated. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Byrne & Hance 
Spinning Co., Howard and_ Berks 
equipment 
to 5 sets of cards and 4,200 mule spin- 


second and 


Streets, has increased its 
dles. manufacturing woolen and merino 
yarns up to 30 cut 
and knitting. 

* ALLENDALE, R. | The equipment 
operated in the plant formerly run by 
the Stillwater Worsted Co. recently pur- 
chased and started up by James Lister, 
president of the Centredale (R. I.) 
Worsted Mills is 4,400 worsted spindles 
The equipment of 16 combs, 16 cards 
and 18,508 spindles recently 
installed in this plant is the total ma 
chinery of the three mills operated by 
the Centredale 


for both weaving 


given as 


*Asnaway, R. 1. The production of 
mixed cotton and worsted goods will 
be started by the Wolff Worsted Mills 
in the old Bethel Mill, located just north 
of the village of Ashaway, about July 
1, 60 looms to be operated. This mill has 
been leased to the Wolff Worsted Mills 
by the William Tinkham Co. of Burrill 
ville. R. I., which purchased the plant 
from tl Woolen Co. Other 
regarding the transaction, the 
erection of an addition 40 x 80 feet to 
the mill, ete., were recently stated. 

PascoaGc, R. I. Capital stock of the 
Fred L. Sayles Co. has been increased 
from $60,000 to $325,000. Worsteds are 
manufactured with an equipment at last 
report of 6 sets of cards, 5 narrow and 
107 broad looms 

New CumMBeRLAND, Pa. Recent fire 
originating in the second floor of the 
Susquehanna Woolen Co. is reported to 
have caused damage estimated at ap- 
proximately $3,000. 


ie Ashaway 
details 


KNIT 

Mostte, Ata. J. F. Carter, Jr., plans 
to establish a mill for manufacturing 
woolen sweaters, sweater coats, etc., 
about $15,000 to be the initial invest- 
ment, and 50 operatives to be employed. 

*RocCHESTER, N. Y. Boutin & Lander, 
Inc., incorporated last fall with a capital 
of $50,000, have located their plant in 
183 St. Paul Street. The concern is de- 
scribed as importers and manufacturers 
of hand and machine made knit goods; 
they are specializing on infants’ knit 
The officers are given as: John 
Lander, president and treasurer; W. N. 
Boller, vice-president and F. A. Boutin, 
secretary. The product is being dis- 
tributed in New York, Pennsylvania 
and the New England states. 

Utica, N. Y. Operations are to be 
started at an early date by the Peerless 
Underwear Co. recently organized with 
a capital stock of $30,000. The plant 
will be located in the building of the 
Utica Dyeing Co. at Columbia and 
Hamilton Street and will manufacture 
men’s and boy’s union suits, employing 
40 operatives at the start. Fred C. 
Lewis, former manager of the Ritesize 
Underwear Co., will be general manager 
of the new concern. The directors in- 
clude John J. Bannigan, William G. 
Bridgman and Harry Ineson. 


goods. 


Conover, N. C. A. L. Shuford, cashier 
of Citizens Bank, and associates are 
planning a $10,000 knitting mill enter- 
prise. They contemplate organizing a 
company and installing machinery to 
manufacture men’s knit underwear. A 
suitable building has been secured and 
negotiations are now in progress with 
machinery manufacturers. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Colonial 
Knitting Mills, Inc., with a capital stock 
ot $100,000, reported some time ago in 
these columns, are operating their plant 
at Hancock & Somerset Streets with 40 
knitting machines, 5 loopers and 2 
seamers. They manufacture mercerized 
and silk hose and half hose in 240 to 
260 needle goods. Charles Christos is 
president, H. Norris, secretary and 
treasurer and John Sutphen, superin- 
tendent and buyer. The product is sold 
through J. P. Quinlan, New York. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Tackawanna 
Hosiery Mill, manufacturing all kinds 
of cut hosiery, has been started up at 
2420 Waterloo Street, with 6 sewing 
machines and a finishing equipment. 
Albert Dowe is manager and Frank Lee, 
superintendent. Their goods are bought 
in the gray, dyed and finished and sold 
direct. 

Osweco, N. Y. Having outgrown its 
present quarters, the Hayes Knitting Co. 
has purchased land at the corner of 
West Schuyler Streets, 
where it will erect a building to which 
the plant will be removed, it 1s reported. 
Che lot measures 200 x 100 feet and the 
company is said to be planning the erec- 
tion of a two-story concrete mill. The 
site is well located and transportation 
facilities are excellent. 
plant 


Second and 


The proposed 
will be operated by steam and 
electric power as is the present mill. 

Utica, N. Y. An addition to the plant 
of the Avalon Knitwear Co., Inc., at 
Broad and Mohawk Streets, is to be 
built and the company is issuing $45,000 
worth of new stock for the purpose, 
according to local report. The new 
mill, it is stated, will be four stories, 
90 x &4 feet and will increase the com- 
pany’s production considerably. Wom- 
en’s and children’s ribbed underwear, 
mesh underwear and_ union _ suits, 
sweaters and coats, are manufactured 
with a present equipment of 25 spring 
needle and 225 latch needle knitting ma- 
chines, 12 ribbers and 425 sewing ma- 
chines 


SILK 

Tueresa, N. Y. The silk mill 
Theresa was sold on Jan. 29 to James 
\. Moss, vice-president and gener 
manager of the Cortland (N. Y.) Si 
Co., who expects to reopen it at onc 
The Cortland Silk Co. manufactur: 
broad silk and linings with 400 spindl:s 
and 85 looms. 

Paterson, N. J. The Ward & Lew 
Silk Co. has been organized and _ h. 
started manufacturing broad silks wi 
50 looms in the Bamford Mill on Fii 
Street. The company is composed 
Sidney Lewis and Charles J. Ward, t 
latter formerly connected with Samu 
J. Aronsohn, Inc. 

Paterson, N. J. The Elgin Silk ¢ 
with a capital stock of $5,000, has be 
incorporated and will locate in t 
\shley Mill in Riverside. Henry Rose 
berg is named as the agent, and t 
following are given as_ stockholder 
Harry Joelson, Anthony J. 
Morris Kushner. 


Ross, a 


*QUAKERTOWN, Pa. Officers of t 
recently incorporated Richland Siil 
Throwing Co. which will operate 10,01 
spindles are: Walter Little, president 
R. G. Williams, treasurer; Thoma 
Potts, secretary and superintendent 
About 50 operatives are to be employ: 
in the mill. 


*WiLLIAMSPorT, Pa. A charter has 
been granted to the Keystone Silk Mills 
with a capital stock of $50,000. This 1s 
the new concern which was recently or- 
ganized to establish a broad silk mill, as 
noted several weeks ago in these col- 
umns. Incorporators include C. \\ 
Simpson, Richard Kreusler and C. H 
Drinkwater. Mr. Drinkwater, whose 
address is 951 Fourth Street, is treas- 
urer, superintendent and buyer of thé 
new company. As previously stated, a 
mill is now in process of construction 
for the company which will be com- 
pleted and operations started with 50 
looms about March 1. 


*New Beprorp, Mass. Decision has 
not yet been reached by the Gilt Edy 
Silk Co. as to the erection of an addi- 
tion to accommodate between 400 and 
500 new looms, which was_ reported 
recently. 

Paterson, N. J. A. Schottland is 
making plans for an increase of his 
plant. At present Mr. Schottland is un- 
decided as to whether to take mort 
space in the Eastwood Mill, where li 
is located, to build a mill or to buy a 
plant in Pennsylvania. 

Paterson, N. J. The Robins Silk Co., 
located in the new Rhinehardt Mills 
has 20 looms on order which will b¢ 
added to its present equipment of 50 
looms. Later on the company expects 
to add another 20, making 90 in all. 

Paterson, N. J. The erection of ai 
addition to provide approximately 2) 
000 additional square feet of floor spact 
is understood to be contemplated by | 
& Z. Van Raalte, manufacturers of veil 
ings, nettings and chiffons. An equip- 
ment of 163 looms is now operated 
the plant at Getty and Buffalo Avenucs 


*Horneti, N. Y. The addition now 1 
process of construction at the plant oi 
the DeWitt Boag Co., chiffons, veilings 
and scarfs, will employ about 50 addi 
tional operatives. When it is completed 
the plant will have an equipment of 137 
narrow and 50 wide looms. 


New Bertin, N. Y. The local brancl 
of the Rossville Silk Mills Co., wit! 
main plant at Binghamton, N. Y., is 
ported as being well employed. Rumors 
of an addition to the plant are preval 
locally. Broad silks are manufactured 
with 72 looms. 


* Indicates mention of project in a pré 
vious issue, Other news on page 60. 
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; I T is only within the last ten or twelve 
d of J years that silk for warp or filling 








yt 1as been generally used in New Eng- 
imucl and cotton mills. One or two mills 
ised silk for warp stripes and filling” 
ea effects as far back as eighteen years 
be igo, but the use of silk became general, 
1 the particularly in the mills of New Bed- 
Ose ford, after 1900. It is now almost as 
1 thi common as cotton. Some beautiful ef- 
det fects are obtained in warp stripes, also 
, a hlling flush weaves, fancy Swiss dots, 
f the 
Silk 
10,000 
ident 
lOM AS 
ndent 
loved 
r has 
Mills 
‘his is 
ly o1 
ill, as 
oe FIG. 1, EMPOSSED CREPE FABRIC 
Eo aN 
fi ne ; 
ae uid jacquard patterns. Thousands ot 
re c iutomobile scarfs have been made and 
ereas- ire still being made with leno and jac- 
a = quard borders. The construction of 
_ : these beautiful fabrics is cotton warp 
see fF and either 22/26 single or 14/16 two- 
th en end Canton silk filling. 
- \ great many looms are now running 
mn plain silk filled weaves, construction 
mn has running from 84 to 96 sley with a 40 to 
Educ 60 warp, and 68 to 100 picks of Canton 
addi- silk filling. To those who are not fami- 
0 al q liar with this cloth it appears when un- 
ported nished to be a rough, hard feeling 
piece of plain cloth, but the same cloth 
and 1s after leaving the hands of the finisher 
of his is a revelation. In the process of finish- 
IS un- ing the silk filling is degummed, that is, 
rs the natural size or gum is taken away 
ere from the many strands which go to 
buy a make up a thread of filling, allowing the 
thread to spread out, giving a soft feel 
ik Co., to the cloth and a lustrous surface. 
Mills \fter a silk thread is degummed it is 
will he very difficult to determine what size of 
of 50 lling has been used. It is also very 
expects dificult to match or size the thread 
1. the degummed state. 
of al It is well to have a good firm cotton 
ly 20 mstruction for silk filled goods, for 
r spact silk filling will slip at the slightest 
l by | touch if not held firmly by the warp. 
of veil (he constructions used by the mills in 
equi d around New Bedford are &4 to 96 
ated ey and from 68 to 100 picks. 
— CLOTH CALCULATIONS 
now Silk filling is a hard, firm thread and 
lant . weaving holds out the cloth just as a 
veilings hard twisted cotton thread would do. 
0 ad In figuring for plain silk filled goods or 
mplet te for faney figures, the weight of the fill- 
EOF 10 nig is figured from width in reed. The 
contraction from reed to cloth on 40- 
brat ch goods would be at least 34 inch less 
»., witl than if using ordinary cotton filling of 
ms TO 100s to 150s. This would make a change 
Rumors the sley If the cloth holds out %4 
reval : h wider than figured, the sley will 
factured in down at least two threads a 40- 
ch cloth, 84 x 72. 
The above conditions do not obtain 
0. x loose twill or crepe weaves, or par- 





The Use of Silk in New England Cotton Mills 


By Laneshaw 


ticularly on leno or marquesette weaves. 
On the latter class the cloth will often 
contract 5 inches on 40-inch goods, and 
has been known to contract a full % 
inch more after lying on a cloth table 
for two or more days. The reason for 
such a big shrinkage on these cloths is 
that the weave, and the yarns, usually 
2-ply, are of such a nature that instead 
of the filling holding out as in plain 
work, the warp twists the filling around 
when the change is made from cross to 





BEFORE 


AND AFTER FINISHING 

open shed and from open to cross shed. 
The warp yarn, being a great deal 
stronger than the filling, draws the silk 
in. If the filling has been figured 43 
inches in reed for 40-inch goods and it 
is necessary to spread to 45 inches, it is 
easy to see where the protits would go 
Let the beginner use at least 4 
numbers below the ordinary for full 
marquesette and numbers below for 
semi-marquesette. For reed widths 
above or below 40 inches proportionate 


a reed 


allowances should be made. 
CLASSES OF GOODS 
Organzine silk is used for warp, 


while that used for filling is known as 


tram silk. Silk stripe soisette, poplins 
and fancy shirtings, also whole. silk 
warp poplins and imitation crepe de 
chine are made from warp silk. The 
majority of stripes are made on a cot- 
ton poplin ground; at least 6 ends of 
silk must be drawn in a 100 sley reed. 
The silk, equalling 200 to 210 cotton, 
covers little space in the unfinished 
state, but when finished spreads out and 


makes a fair appearance. 

It is good practice to draw all silk 
as doubles, that is, 2 ends in one heddle. 
This makes far better weaving and is a 
common practice in most New England 
mills. In making designs for silk stripes 
care must be taken to have as much silk 


on the surface as possible. Imitation 
welt and sateen stripes make a very 
neat appearance. In the former the silk 


surface even when not 
figure. Care must be taken 
to have a good backing from the cotton 
bottom beam as this will throw up the 


is mostly on the 
weaving the 


figure in bold relief. The take-up of 
silk averages about 25 per cent. This 
is a big item when figuring cost and 
must not be overlooked 

In laying out silk stripes the picks 
must be carefully considered. If the 
pick is light, as in poplins, a 6-end 
sateen stripe will answer, but if the 
picks run about 100 to 108, as in soi- 
settes, the sateen should be at least 8 
ends; 10 ends would be better if the 
capacity of the dobby permits. If a5 or 





6-end sateen stripe were used on a high 
pick ground, the filling would show too 
much on the surface, and spoil the ap- 
pearance of the stripe. 
Silk warp poplins are 
sleyed, 


usually 
that is the sley runs from 


heavy 
200 to 


300. Some buyers demand these to be 
drawn one end per heddle, which tends 
to make bad weaving. If the buyer 
could be induced to accept the cloth 
drawn two ends per heddle, increased 
production and good quality would be 
the result. The filling runs from &s 


single to 4/30 medium twist. The 4-ply 
gives a beautiful rounded appearance to 
the filling rib, but it 1s difficult to handle. 

lf the filling thread should get 
in the shuttle mouth it will often 
out the varn for a distance of 
inches from the selvage. In order 
this a knife-like projection 
placed over the mouth of the shuttle 
and the filling runs over this with ordi 
nary But when extra 
is applied, such as would tear 
the filling cut the 
works very successfully if 
sharp. The constant passage 
filling soon dulls the edge. The only 
objection to this device is that the knife 
always 


fast 
tear 
five or 
SIX 


Is 


to avoid 


tension tension 
a selvage, 
knife This 
the knife is 


1s 


by 


kept of 


1S exposed, thereby conflicting 


Cotton Yarn, pages 40-43 


Cotton Manufactures - 


-_ 
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with some of the various laws on safety. 
EMBOSSED CREPE 

\ good imitation crepe de chine 

made by using a silk warp, about 96 sley 


is 


drawn 2 ends per dent of reed, with 50 
regular and reverse hard twist filling, 
running 2 picks regular, 2 picks reverse, 
60 to 72 picks. Frame spun filling is 
the best. Mule spun hard twist ts in 
clined to be uneven and leaves fiat 
places in the cloth when finished \ 


2 x 1 box loom is necessary 


Some of these cloths are woven from 
6 to 12 In 
order to get the nec 
to 
36 turns per 


and 
desired effect it 
hard twist filling, 
inch. In making this 
filling the single varn that goes into the 
making of the 
be spun reverse 
in the 
done the 
of yarn 
able. A 
an ~ 
care 
fect 


picks regular reverse 
ws 
essary use a 2-30 


about 


twist 
then twisted 
lf 


between 


reverse must 


first 
mto 2 30s 
this is 
the 


very 


direction 
difference 


same not 
Sizes 
be 


as twisted will 


fabric made 


notice 
as above is termed 
embossed crepe,” and requires great 
in AB to get the 
The Fig. 1, 
fabric aii and after 
warp ts all silk, 2 Italian; 
2-30 regular and reverse 


desired et 
shows this 

Phe 
filling 


cotton 


llustration, 
finishing 
the 
twist 


Is 


about 36 turns per inch 


Filling Wind for Warp Yarns* 


By George H. 


AVING considered the mechanical 
of the various influences 
affecting the respective cycles of the fil 
ling and warp winds, there remains to be 
considered the 
practical results attending 
filling-wound warp bobbins 


aspects 


more or less important 
the use of 
It should not 
he overlooked, however, that the superior 
results obtained by some mills using the 
filling wind may actually to other 
factors For instance, might be 
due, in part at least, to new equipment, 
use of lower grade of stock, standard- 
ized bobbins, longer traverses, 
ring diameters, Some of 
sults might be secured with the warp 
wind, although all of them would be 


either impractical or impossible with the 


be due 
they 


greater 


etc. these re 


Goldsmith 

filling wind as a mere incident, and not 

as the vital element in the combination 
LEAST BALLOONING, AND LESS TWIS1 
To illustrate further, let us consider 


This is a 
in 


ballooning 
mentioned 
subject of hlling wind: 


the element of 
factor frequently 


tion with the 


connec 


being claimed that one of the advan 
tages of using hlling-wound bobbins is 
decreased ballooning Referring again 
to the charts illustrating the cycles of 
traverse influences we can readily see 
that there is no ground for associating 
the idea of less ballooning with the fill 


ing wind, so far as any difference in 
traverse conditions go. Yet it is true 
that the same number of varn may be 


ling wind with consider 


spun with the f 
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CHART SHOWING TRAVERSE AND DIAMETRAL INFLUENCES UPON TENSION, AT TOP. 

WARP WIND. AT BOTTOM.—FILLING WIND 
latter. Some particular item like flex ably less ballooning than with the warp 
ibility, or standardization of spinning wind, for reasons which have nothing 


and spooling equipment, impossible with 
the warp wind, might involve the use of 


* This is the third of a series of articles 
previous installments of which appeared 
Dec 11 and Jan. 1, Ed 


whatever to do with traverse, but wholly 
with the twist and_ tension 
through the medium of the traveler 


We have 


control 


shown that it is possible witl 


the filling wind to build a bobbin softer 
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Long-Distance Electric 


In all problems of heavy service, electricity is the most depend- 

ble, economical and satisfactory power. 

ATLANTIC Electric Trucks are furnished in 1-2, 1, 2, 3 1-2 
or 5 ton models, and are guaranteed to deliver 15 per cent. more 
mileage than any other electric truck of equal capacity and same 
equipment. 

Hundreds of manufacturers and mercantile houses unhesitat- 
ingly endorse the known superiority of ATLANTIC Long-Dis- 
tance Electric Trucks. Embodied in our new models will be 
found every proven safety factor in construction; modern steering 
apparatus, allowing the driver extreme latitude and flexibility 
in traffic; maximum traction; smoother rolling, scientific load 
suspension, etc. Every ATLANTIC Truck leaving our factory 
carries with it an obligation of faithful performance, adequate 
service and a guarantee to deliver mileage plus beyond your 
requirements 
Our organization is composed of experts in hauling problems. 
The experience gained in mastering the problems of delivery in 
other branches would be of benefit to you. Let us know your 
requirements, and we will be glad to submit our recommendations 
without obligation to you. 


Atlantic Electric Vehicle Co. ‘*3¢s.badg"* 
Main Office and Factory: Newark, N. J. 


Service Station and Garage, 123-127 Washington St., Newark, N. J. 
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COSTLY 
MOTOR POWER 


Machinery Driven by Individual 
Motors is Mighty Expensive 


It is far more economical to use Rope, Belt or Gear, 
provided you take care to install the proper 


Power 
Transmission Machinery 


q For many yoars we have made power equipment, 
and are specialists at it. Our ability to putin satis! ..* v1) 
machinery is universally recognized and has brought 
us hundreds of important installations. Our foun- 
dries and machine shops are large and fully equipped 
for producing Cold Rolled Steel Shafting, Coup- 
dings, Hangers, Pulleys, Fly-Wheels and all other 
power transmission machinery. We will gladly ad- 
vise about and estimate on your requirements. 


CATALOG ‘*M’’ ON REQUEST 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL COMPANY 


American Iron and Steel Works PITTSBURGH 
RS 
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Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing 
Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Machinery 


for 


Textile Fabrics andWarps 


YARN SIZING, DRYING AND BEAMING MACHINE 


The Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


N. Y. Office—30 Church St. 
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For Every Kind of Feed Water 
—for Every Textile Mill. 


If your feed water needs no purification, our coil heater will 
give perfect satisfaction. 
















But if some impurities must be taken from the water while it 


DIRECT CONTACT | 


FEED WATER HEATERS 


will do it, for they also purify and filter. 








This open type feed water heater is also a purifier; it has great 
storage capacity to take care of peak loads. The water is heated 
by both surface contact and then by actual contact or mingling with 
the exhaust steam. The filtration is upward as explained in 
Catalog No. 2. 


The National Pipe Bending Co. 
171 River St., New Haven, Conn. 
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than can be built with the warp wind 
and still obtain practical results, owing 
to superior control. of tension in the 
process of spooling. Now, if it be true 
that a softer bobbin can be built, it 
means that less twist may be used for 
the same number of yarn, provided a 
type of yarn is desired containing less 
twist. This is so because it would be 
impossible to reduce twist to the mini- 
mum desired so long as bobbin density 
had to be maintained for subsequent 
processes, and since, also, maintaining 
bobbin -density at the spinning frame 
means using a heavier traveler relative 
to the twist constant than would be re- 
quired if the bobbin density could be 
lowered indefinitely. It follows then 
that tension is necessarily higher on the 
warp bobbin than is required for the 
filling-wound bobbin. 


FACTORS DETERMINING BALLOONING 

We come now to the crux of the dis- 
cussion of filling versus warp wind for 
warp yarns. But before considering the 
details of traveler influence in the prob- 
lem, and its consequence in producing 
the results desired, let us see what are 
the elements that determine the scope 
of ballooning while winding to or un- 
winding from the spinning package. 
Without going deeply into the technique 
of the matter it may suffice to say that 
ballooning of yarn is determined by the 
following factors: 

1. The mass or size of yarn and speed 
at which it is whirled, and, at the same 
time, held between two given points. 

2. The twist inserted into the strand 
while it is whirled, or before it is 
whirled; twist being the co-efficient of 
elasticity content in the strand relative 
to the numbers. 

3. In ply yarns (with which this dis- 
cussion is not concerned), the relation 
of twist to lay of strands of yarns; the 
latter being stiffer or more pliable ac- 
cording to the amount of twist. 

4. Weight of traveler. 

5. The diameter at which the traveler 
traverses its course; in other words, the 
diameter of the ring. 

6. Length of ballooning strand. 

From these factors the following 
practical deductions may be made: 


First. The softer the yarn, the less 
it balloc ns, 
Second. The faster the feed rolls go, 


the less the yarn will balloon with the 
same ring and the same weight of 
traveler, since the faster the feed rolls 
go the less twist will be inserted in the 
yarn. 

Third. With a given gauge of frame, 
the greatest diameter of ring may be 
used with the yarn that is spun with the 
least twist; which minimum may be 
accomplished only with the filling-wound 
cycle. 

Fourth. With a given gauge frame, 
the longest traverse is possible when the 
minimum of twist is inserted; since the 
greater the twist in the strand, the 
greater its stiffness and consequent 
ability to offset traveler pull by in- 
creased ballooning. 

POSSIBILITIES OF FILLING WIND 


Hence, we find that by the use of fill- 
ing wind it is possible to build a soft 
bobbin without unfavorable results in 
the subsequent process of spooling; to 
use less twist, because of, and as a re- 
sult of, less bobbin density required; to 
get greater production. It is also pos- 
sible to use a bobbin of greater diame- 
ter, since, as shown in my second ar- 
ticle, the bobbin does not have to re- 
volve in the process of spooling, and 
since, as illustrated in the discussion of 
ballooning, the greatest diameter of ring 
is possible when the twist is at the mini- 
mum with a given gauge of frame. The 
filling wind also allows the use of a 
bobbin of greater length with given 
gauge of frame, since ballooning of the 
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yarn is least when the twist is lowest, 
and when the softest yarn is being 
wound; said ballooning being also in- 
creased with the distance between the 
two points at which the whirling strand 
of yarn is held, up to the point when 
the ballooning of yarn breaks up into 
chords. 

We have previously shown that the 
distribution of the high elasticity area 
of the filling-wound cycle was much 
more favorable than that of the warp- 
wind cycle, when the natural, or two- 
speed filling wind, was used on the cone 
traverse. We have stated also that this 
favorable distribution of high elasticity 
area disappeared to some extent when 
the one-speed traverse on the cone, or 
the traverse without a bind, was used. 
Also, that frequently there is a willing- 
ness to abandon the advantage of the 
high elasticity content of the bound bob- 
bin, and the attendant ability to use a 
heavier traveler, in favor of the one- 
speed, or unbound bobbin. This has 
some advantage in spooling, since it 
eliminates to some extent the snubbing 
effect of a quick approach of the un- 
winding swing of the yarn at the nose 
of the bobbin. 

REASONS IMPELLING USE OF FILLING WIND 

Careful perusal of all points of dif- 
ference in the two cycles of wind clearly 
shows that the use of the filling wind 
is due to the following demand: 

First. The call for soft spun yarns. 

Second. The call for close adjust- 
ment of stock requirements to minimum 
cloth standards. 

Third. The demand for flexibility in 
mill conditions to meet changes in twist 
and stock, 

Fourth. The advantages to be had 
from standard bobbins, or spinning 
frame packages, in both spinning and 
spooling. 

Fifth. The demand for reduction of 
costs in both spinning and spooling. 

Sixth. The need of control of ten- 
sion (both minimum and maximum) 
for purposes of relieving yarn strains. 

It must be understood that the diame- 
ter of ring, or length of traverse, cannot 
be increased without some correspond- 
ing compensation in spindle speed, since, 
with a given diameter of bobbin, speeds 
are no greater with warp than with fill- 
ing wind, and vice versa. Increased 
ring diameters and bobbin lengths mean 
decreased speeds; except to the extent 
to which this item may be affected by 
new and improved equipment. The lat- 
ter is a factor which is often repre- 
sented as being of less consequence than 
it really is in the improved results ob- 
tained by changing from warp to filling 
wind. It should be understood that 
traveler speeds constitute the real lim- 
itations in all cases, and that it is only 
when a gross gain is not offset by an 
equal loss that a real advantage is ob- 
tained. 


INFLUENCE OF THE TRAVELER 

We have said but little about the in- 
fluence of the traveler in the problem 
under discussion. Its influence is rela- 
tive, and, in this respect, may be sum- 
barized as follows: 

1. A given weight of traveler, with a 
given spindle speed, will reduce the bal- 
looning of a given number of yarn to 
the greatest extent when the twist per 
inch in that yarn is at its minimum. 

2. When a two-speed traverse (that 
is, a bound wind) is used on the cone 
in the filling cycle a heavier traveler can 
be used, even with less twist in the yarn, 
than can be used under corresponding 
conditions in the warp cycle. This is 
due to the favorable distribution of high 
elasticity area in the traverse cycle of 
the filling wind. Its practical value lies 
in the ability to put more yarn on the 
package than would be possible without 
the heavier traveler, and in the accom- 


panying ability to avoid high yarn-fault 
stresses. 

3. When a one-speed, or unbound 
traverse, is used on the cone the ability 
to use a heavier traveler practically dis- 
appears, though there still remains the 
compensating ability to use a lighter 
traveler to get the same tension with 
soft-spun yarns that would be obtained 
from the use of a heavier traveler with 
hard spun yarns; and so the density of 
the bobbin is maintained to great ad- 
vantage with soft spun yarn and with 
economy in upkeep of rings. This is 
due to the fact that there is less bal- 
looning with soft spun than with hard 
spun yarns. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS ALSO RESPONSIBLE 

The superior usefulness of the filling 
wind, as compared with warp wind, is 
best expressed by the word flexibility. 
Mills equipped with filling wind for 
warp yarn have the widest range of 
adaptability with a minimum of neces- 
sary changes. The need of increased 
flexibility of spinning, spooling and 
winding equipment is not confined to 
sales yarn mills, nor to cloth and yarn 
mills catering for foreign trade. It is 
being forced upon domestic mills by 
keener competition both at home and 
abroad. Many mills having a demand 
only for high grade goods can still af- 
ford to use the warp wind, and buy a 
higher grade of cotton for a given qual- 
ity of yarn than would be necessary if 
the filling wind were used for the warp; 
but the demand for “ goods at a price” 
is enforcing the utilization of wastes 
and of heavily sized warps, and greater 
flexibility of warp spinning and winding 
equipment is a logical, if not necessary, 
development. 

THE PROBLEM IN EUROPE 

Spinners in England and Continental 
Europe had to meet such conditions 
long ago; in fact, these conditions ante- 
dated the advent of the ring spinning 
frame and influenced the adoption of 
the filling wind for warp yarns at the 
inception of ring spinning. We have 
been able to secure a certain percentage 
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of export business in competition with 
these foreign manufacturers because of 
the really superior quality of our goods, 
but the demand for such qualities is 
limited, and, to expand our export trade 
still farther, we must give buyers the 
lower grade goods that are demanded. 
The trade situation in the domestic mar- 
ket is not vastly different, except that 
the demand for low grade goods is a 
lesser part of the total consumption. 
However, in periods of business depres- 
sion it expands, and at all times there 
are possibilities of cheapening standard 
fabrics by legitimate manufacturing 
methods, one of the most important of 
which, is the use of the filling wind for 
warp yarns. 
NO FOREIGN INFLUENCE 

The increased use of the filling wind 
is not a direct reflection of foreign in 
fluences, but may be accepted as an ac- 
companiment of contemporary economic 
conditions. This fact, ' 
many notable exceptions. 


however, has 

Representa- 
tive mills in this country have for many 
years used the filling wind in handling 
their warp yarn and, at the same time, 
have used the highest grade of stock 
obtainable for their product. On the 
other hand, mills requiring the 
very highest grade of stock for their 
product (such, for instance, as_ tire 
fabric yarns) have not found the ad- 
vantage claimed by others in the use of 
the filling wind. It is a curious fact, 
however, that some tire fabric mills u 
ing nothing but the best staple have 
found the superior tension control of 
the filling wind advantageous for mak- 
ing tensile tests of the yarn as spun, 
spooled or doubled. 

While it is true that experiences with 
filling and warp winds have been gov- 
erned more or less by individual condi- 
tions, giving emphasis now to one 
method and then to another, it is unques- 
tionably a fact that the advantages of 
the filling wind for warp yarns are hav- 
ing an important and increasing in- 
fluence in the selection of new equip- 
ment for spinning and winding rooms. 
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Machine Speeds in Cotton Mills * 
By Sidney P. Munroe 


T is a far easier undertaking to record 

regularly the speeds in the spinning- 
room and card-room than in the weave- 
room, on account of there being fewer 
units to keep track of. The speed of 
each spinning frame should be taken 
once a week and reported to the office. 
The speed should be counted at the 
front roll. This can readily be done by 
spotting the neck of the roll at a certain 
point on each frame and then counting 
the revolutions by holding a_ finger 
against the roll. All the spinning frames 
in a mill of ordinary size can be timed 
in this way in a day and a half and 
generally the overseer’s clerk can find 
time to do this once a week. It is often 
advisable to have this work done by 
some person directly connected with 
the superintendent’s office, since, when 
the speeds are counted by someone un- 
der the jurisdiction of the overseer, it 
sometimes happens that the true varia- 
tion in speeds that exists does not appear 
in the report. The speeds that are re- 
ported are what the overseer thinks will 
appear well, rather than what were actu- 
ally counted. 


SPINNING ROOM SPEEDS 


In setting standards of speed in the 
spinning-room, the conditions that exist 
in the room should be carefully studied 
before any decision is reached. The 
spindle speed should first be decided on. 
Among the factors to be considered are 
the age and condition of the frame and 
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spindles, the number of yarn to be spun, 
the kind of yarn, whether warp or fill- 
ing, hard or soft twist, the size of ring, 
the diameter of bobbin and the presence 
or absence of separators. On warp 
yarns, with conditions favoring, the 
spindle speed may be as high as 9800 
r. p.m. This speed is suitable for yarns 
in the vicinity of 40s and 50s and it is 
not wise to exceed it. On yarns finer 
than 50s or coarser than 40s the spindle 
speed should be lower. The farther the 
counts of the yarn are from those men- 
tioned, the greater should be the reduc- 
tion. In spinning filling yarns a speed 
of 8000 r. p. m. should not be exceeded. 
This is suitable on yarns ranging from 
25s to 70s. Other counts should be run 
at a lower speed. A large ring, a bobbin 
of small diameter and the lack of sepa- 
rators often make imperative the em- 
ployment of a lower spindle speed than 
would otherwise be used. 
AMOUNT OF TWIST 

Having decided upon the correct 
spindle speed, one must next discover 
what amount of twist gives the best re- 
sults. This can be ascertained only by 
experiment, as the cotton being used, 
the atmospheric conditions in the room, 
the conditions under which the yarn is 
used, and the uses to which the yarn is 
put have great influence. In the case of 
warp yarn these experiments should be 
made with the object of ascertaining 
what amount of twist will give the 
strongest yarn, because of the strain to 
which the warp is subjected during the 
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The Perkins All- Steel Fan 


Is Almost 100% Efficient 


Because: The blades being adjustable 
the draft can be regulated at will 

without changing the speed — and 
can be made to blow in or out; the 
frame, drum, arms, shafts, etc., being 
made of STEEL, the minimum of weight 
and the maximum of durability are at- 


tained ; and 


Because the Self-Oiling Journal Boxes 


make it possible to run a Perkins Fan much longer, without oil- 
ing, than safety would allow you to run any other ventilating fan. 


For further facts about the Perkins Noiseless Fan 
Write for Catalog 85 B 


Power transmission systems built and installed 
for driving any fan in any position desired 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON COMBE BARBOUR LTD. 


Fairbairn Macpherson Branch— Lawson Branch— Combe Barbour Branch— 
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MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND ALL 


MACHINERY for the MANUFACTURE of TWINES 
and ROPE YARNS 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
The Patent Centrifugal Flyer Cop Dry Spinning Frame 


For Spinning Cops on the Bare Spindle 











ALSO MAKERS OF 
ENGINEERS’ GENERAL TOOLS for RAILWAY and ORDNANCE 
PURPOSES, &c., STEAM ENGINES, GROOVED ROPE 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, &c. 
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SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“JACQUARDS” au: tyes 
HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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Built for Hard Service 
Hill’s Dye House Cans 


Our method of construction gives excep- 
tional durability. Made from the best 
galvanized sheet iron — all rings riveted 


into can and then soldered. The bottom 
is locked on to the ring ina way to make 
it practically indestructible. Nothing 
like them for handling wet warps. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


James Hill Mfg. Co. Providence, R. I. 








Saco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing; evener drawing, 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders; warpers; looms, 


Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames; 
reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and_ twisting 
frames; jack spoolers 


Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine: drawing frame; 
fly frames; spinning; spooler; gassing; trap spooler. 


Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Shops: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Biddeford, Me. 





Southern Agent: 


Taking the Count Saves $ $ 


Put a Root Counter on the 
Job and Prevent Waste, 
Errors and Disputes 


Root Counters will register your 
output with uniform accuracy. They tell you just what a man or 
machine is costing. There’s a ‘‘Root”’ for every use. 


All are guaranteed. Send for free trial offer 
Ask for Catalog No. 18 
Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,000 


C. J. ROOT CO., 100 Morey St., Bristol, Ct. 


Machinery to prepare, card and spin various 
kinds of COTTON WASTE 
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for Cleaning, 
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subsequent processes of warping, slash- 
ing and weaving. Do not make the mis- 
take of assuming that, in all cases an 
increase in twist will produce a stronger 
yarn. As an instance to the contrary, 
the writer has had personal experience 
in the manufacture of 100s warp yarn 
from 1'%-inch Sea Island cotton, and 
found that a twist constant of 3.50 pro- 
duced the strongest yarn obtainable. 
Any increase or decrease in twist re- 
sulted in weakening the yarn. 

When spinning filling all that is neces- 
sary in the way of strength is just 
enough to keep the ends up on the spin- 
ning frame. Filling that is strong 
enough to stand ring spinning will un- 
doubtedly weave. Everything else that 
is possible should be done to assist in 
spinning the filling before an increase 
in twist is considered. Not only does 
additional twist reduce production, but 
it also injures the feel of the goods and 
often causes seconds due to kinky fill- 
i.g. Sometimes a change in the stock 
being run or a radical change in weather 
will necessitate a slight increase in twist, 
but many times this may be obviated by 
a change of the traveler or a slight 
alteration in the roll settings. 

CALCULATING FRONT ROLL SPEED 

With the spindle speed and twist fac- 
tor standardized, a simple calculation 
will show what the front roll speed 
should be on the counts of yarn to be 
spun. As an example, assume that the 
spindle speed is 7900 r. p. m. and that 
we are to spin 36s, 40s and 50s, filling 
yarn with a twist constant to 3.60. The 
calculations for finding the respective 
front roll speeds on the above numbers 
would be made as follows: 


(Spindle Speed) 7900-- (3.60 X3.1416X 
1) =698, Constant. 

By dividing the constant thus ob- 
tained by the square root of each num- 
ber of yarn to be spun, we obtain the 
respective front roll speeds: 


116, Front roll speed for 36s filling. 
110, Front roll speed for 40s filling. 
105, Front roll speed for 44s filling. 
99, Front roll speed for 50s filling. 


In setting standard speeds for the fly 
frame processes the factors to be taken 
into consideration are much the same as 
those affecting the spinning speeds. The 
spindle speeds have been pretty well 
standardized at 650 r. p. m. for slubbers, 
950 for first intermediates, 1250 for sec- 
md intermediates and 1600 for jack 
irames. These are varied somewhat 
according to the age and make of the 
frame and the gauge and traverse for 
which it is built. 

The amount of twist to be applied to 
the roving is governed almost wholly 
by the length and strength of the staple 
ind the atmospheric conditions. All that 
s required is to give the roving sufficient 
strength to prevent its breaking back in 
the creel at the succeeding process. In 
most cases this will be accomplished 

the roving is strong enough to run 
vell on the frame on which it is being 
made. The existence of any more twist 
than is necessary to attain these results 
is detrimental, since it makes the next 
drawing process more difficult. In gen- 
ral, the twist multiplier used should be 

the neighborhood of 1.0 for slubber 
ving, 1.1 for first intermediate roving, 

2 for second intermediate roving, and 

3 for jack roving, but as stated above 

‘is is determined by the character of 

ie stock and the condition of the at- 

osphere. The standard front roll speed 
found on fly frames, once the spindle 
eds and twist multipliers have been 
tandardized, by a similar calculation to 
at described for the spinning frames. 

When once the speeds have been 

iade standard in the various depart- 

ents, and a condition of comparative 
iformity has been temporarily at- 
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tained, such methods of procedure 
should be inaugurated as will insure 
the permanence of the improvement. 
The speed of each spinning frame and 
of each fly-frame should be reported 
to the office each week. This may also 
be done with regard to the preliminary 
machinery of the card room, but it is 
not essential that these speeds be re- 
ported as frequently if the slubbers are 
being supplied with a sufficiency of 
sliver. 
IMPORTANCE OF PROPER SPEEDS 

We have previously outlined ways in 
which the weave-room speeds may be 
reported. In a good-sized mill it would 
probably be worth while to keep one 
man in the weave room whose sole duty 
would be to watch the loom speeds and 
correct whatever variation may develop. 
He should report each week to the office 
the current conditions and the progress 
or corrections made. There should be a 
man in the office whose work consists 
of keeping continuous records of all 
speeds reported from the various de- 
partments. He averages and summar- 
izes these reports and turns over the 
information thus gleaned to the super- 
intendent in as concise a form as pos- 
sible. This man should be well ac- 
quainted with the various machines and 
familiar with their possibilities and limi- 
tations. With the superintendent’s co- 
operation, he will have manifold oppor- 
tunities to prove of value to the con- 
cern. In a small mill he could readily 
find time to take all the spinning and 
roving speeds personally each week, but 
in a plant of average size this could 
probably be more conveniently done by 
some person directly connected with the 
department. In any event, the speed- 
man in the office should occasionally and 
at unexpected times, take the speeds 
himself to see how nearly they agree 
with those reported. 

We will assume that a mill weaving 
38'4-inch standard print cloth produces 
4,000,000 pounds of cloth per year, and 
that by speed increases and standardiza- 
tion alone it is deemed possible to in- 
crease production ten per cent. This 
figure is not necessarily excessive as in 
the mill referred to in the first part of 
this article, an increase of over thirty 
per cent. resulted from the improvement 
in the carding and spinning speeds. Let 
us say that the cost per pound for piece 
work in the mill under consideration is 
3.25c., and for day labor, supplies, fuel, 
repairs, overhead, salaries, depreciation 
and all other charges, exclusive of the 
cost of raw material, is 8c. The total 
cost of manufacturing thus being 11.25 
per pound. 

The present cost of operating the 
plant is therefore: 

4,000,000 & $0.1125 $450,000 per year. 
4,000,000 X $0.10 400,000 pounds, ex- 
pected increase in production. 
This will increase the piece-work cost 

proportionately : 

4,000,000 xX $0,.0325 
piece-work cost. 

450,000 + $13,000 
of operating plant. 

463,000 -:- 4,400,000 10.52c. new cost 
per pound. 

11.25 10.52 73¢:, 

4,400,000 X $0.73 $32,120 annual sav 
ing in cost to manufacturer. 

Assuming that the goods are sold at 
a profit of .08c. per pound; 

400,000 X &c. $3,200, increased profit 
due to added production. 

$32,120 + $3,200 $35,320, total saving 
resulting from speed increases and 
standardization. 


$13,000, added 


$463,000, new cost 


saving per pound. 


The above conditions are exceptional 
in some respects, but will suffice as an 
illustration of the saving which may ac- 
crue as the result of a thorough investi- 
gation along these lines. 
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Tests for Tire Fabrics 


_ special request of the Chairman 
of Committee D-13, and for the 
general information of the trade, we 
republish in full from the authorized 
text the tentative tests for automobile 
tire fabrics, as amended and unanimous- 
ly adopted at the Atlantic City meeting 
of the committee June 25, 1915, and ap- 
proved for publication in the 1915 Year 
Book by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. Criticisms of these Ten- 
tative Tests are solicited and should be 
directed to W. D. Hartshorne, Chair- 
man of Committee D-13 on Standard 
Tests and Specifications for Textile Ma 
terials, Methuen, Mass. 
TENSILE STRENGTH 

1. For the determination of tensile 
strength a 10-in. swatch, the width of 
the cloth, shall be taken from either 
end of the roll, and the test specimens 
cut from it and tested as specified later. 
If by the first tests the fabric fails to 
meet the specifications a second swatch 
shall be taken as follows: 

If the roll is a complete wrap, the 
second swatch shall be cut from the cen- 
ter of the roll. If the roll is a part 
warp the second swatch shall be taken 
not less than 1% yd. from the other 
end 

PREPARATION OF SPECIMENS 

2. The test specimens shall be taken 
as follows Starting at a line’ in the 
center, warpwise, lay off adjacent to this 
line five specimens on one side, parallel 
to the line (warp) and five specimens 
on the other side perpendicular to the 
line (filling). 

The test specimens shall be cut 8 in 
long by 2 in. wide, and shall be ravelled 
to the specified number of threads per 
inch by removing approximately an 
equal number of threads from each side 
of the required width. 

The test specimens shall be placed in 
a ventilated drying oven and maintained 
at a temperature of 105 to 110 degrees 
C. (221 to 230 degrees I.) and dried to 
constant weight as determined by two 
consecutive weighings not less than ten 
minutes apart, and showing a further 
loss of not more than 0.1 per cent. of 
the previous weighing 

PENSION rEST 

3. (a) One test specimen shall be 
taken (at one time) from the drying 
oven and immediately securely clamped 
in the two jaws of the machine, care 
being taken to see that the threads be- 
ing tested are parallel to the direction 
of the pull and the cross threads are 
perpendicular to the line of pull. 

(b) The breaking stress should be 
obtained within 30 seconds after taking 
a specimen from the oven. 


These lines should be sharp and distinct 
They may be quickly, conveniently and ac 
curately made with a die, inked by means 
of an ordinary stamp pad The die may 
consist of two metal strips set crosswise of 
the grain into a well-seasoned block of hard 
wood, the inner faces milled accurately par- 


allel and 3 in. apart and the outer faces 
ground away so as to form a fine, but non- 
cutting edge A die entirely of metal would 
of course be superior 

*7For a fabric weighing 17% oz per sq 
vd at least 260 q in,, 130 sq in, form 
each end, would be required, It is not 
necessary that each of these test specimens 
be a continuous piece, but a strip 2.5 to 


3 in. wide cut the entire width of a 60-in 
fabric forms a convenient and representative 
sample because it contains portions of both 
the ends and the middle of the roll If 
for other purposes of comparison it is de 
sired to have the specimens of definite shape 
or aliquot parts of a square yard such as 
9 or 16 or 24 sq. in they may be conven- 
jently cut with a sharp-edged circular die 
pressed upon a smooth but not too-hard 


surface such as block tin or sheet lead 
Equal total areas could in this manner be 
readily taken from each end of the roll 
Care should be exercised to handle the mois- 
ture specimens as little as possible, pre- 


ferably with the hands covered by some 
type of dry, non-absorbent gloves and to 
place them in the air-tight weighing con- 
tainer immediately. 


(c) The length of test specimen be 
tween the jaws or clamps of the testing 
machine shall be 3 in. and the pulling 
jaw should travel at a uniform rate of 
12 in. per minute. 

(d) All jaws or clamps shall be at 
least 2 in. wide 

(e) The 
should be reported separately for warp 
and filling 


average results of tests 


ELONGATION 


4. The elongation or stretch at break 
ing shall be determined as 
Draw two parallel lines 3 in. apart upon 
the test specimen, previous to placing 
it in the drying oven as it lies flat with- 
out iension upon a smooth surface. By 
suitable means measure the distance be- 
tween these lines at the instant of break- 


fe low s 


age. The increase in length of the 3-in 
portion shall be the elongation and may 
he expressed either in units of length 
or as the percentage of 3 in 
WEIGHT OF FABRIé 
5. The 
square yard shall be based upon the 
weight and length of a complete roll 
and may be expressed either as (a) the 


weight of the fabric pet 


weight dry, or (>) the standard weight, 
that is, the weight dry, increased by a 
standard moisture allowance of 8.5 pet 
cent. 

6. All covering and binding material 
shall be removed and the net weight 
of the roll quickly determined. A sam 
ple for the moisture test (described in 
Section 7) shall be taken tmmediately 
The length of the roll and the width 
(described later) shall he determined 
quickly and accurately. As soon as the 
inner end is reached, a second moisture 
sample shall be taken 


MOISTURE CONTENT 


7. For the determination of the mois 
ture content two test specimens of ap 
proximately equal area, the combined 
weight of which shall be at least 3.5 o 
(100 g.) shall be taken as described ii 
Section 6, one from each end of the 
roll, placed in a dry, air-tight container 
the weight of which has been previously 


determined, carefully weighed therein 
then removed (a check weighing being 
made on the container), the net weight 
calculated and the sample dried to con- 
stant weight in the same manner as de 
scribed for the tensile strength The 
difference between the 
weight of the sample and its dry weight 


original net 
is the loss of moisture. The percentage 
that this loss is of the original weight 
shall be considered the percentage mots 
ture content of the roll 

DRY WEIGHT OF ROLI 


8. The net weight of the roll less that 
weight multiplied by the percentag: 
moisture content found by the test, di 
vided by 100, shall be considered the 
dry weight of the roll 

The dry weight of the roll may also 
be computed from the moisture test by 
the following proportion : 
Net weight of sample 
roll 


Net weight of 


Dry weight of sample Dry weight of 


roll 


For condition (a) 
Dry weight per sq. yd 


Dry weight of roll 


\rea of roll in square yards 
For condition (D) 


Standard weight per sq. yd 
Dry weight of roll + (8.5 of dry weight) 
Area of roll in square yards 

WIDTH OF SAMPLE 
9. The width shall be determined at 
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| FOR | 


YARNS and CLOTH 


EQUIPPING TESTING LABORATORIES 
OUR SPECIALTY 


ALFRED SUTER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Ye “BODDEN Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 
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Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 
They Save Their Cost 1 in tenet Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
Made of Pa- re 
perand Wood {]; : (: : BOX 

Need no a8 #3] SHOOKS 
Covers rere S238 and 
Will not Split 5:33 | 7 CLOTH 
or Warp; not fj* \: "| BOARDS 

liabletobreak fi— 


SPINNING RING » 


WHITINSVILLE @SOMASS. 


MAIL THIS TO-DAY--- 
HOWE MILL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Please send us samples and prices of the crayons you 
claim are superior to any on the market for all uses in 
textile mills. 
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The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on Your Spinning and Twisting § 
Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. 


The Simplicity Assures Easy Adjust- 
ment and Rigid Setting 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Manufacturers of 


METALLIC ROLLS 


Especially adapted for Cotton Mills. 25 to 33 per 
cent. more Production Guaranteed. Weight Re- 
duced 33 to 50 percent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Key Seating Attachment 
for Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting 
, Machine, to cut key seats for the Woodruff System 
of Keying. Write for description, circulars and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO. 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn, 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY 


MANSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF 


High Grade Cotton Goods and Embroideries, 
Lightweight Fabrics a Specialty 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 






Agents, MYRICK & RICE 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS and 
NARROW FABRICS 


PHILADELPHIA 






2046-48 AMBER STREET 





tHE IXON PATENT A DJIUSTASB LE LEVER 
Cha ce ime ee opping frames, Gives uniform weight entis a oo st results. Half turn 
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adjusts it, — atterns fc +e sna of fran 


Bp XC 
BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Or < No FacTrory 
B« Mas Saatouen lou Greeny ma’ 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES } 
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five different places uniformly distrib- 
uted along the full length of the roll 
and may be determined at the same 
time as the total length. 

The average of the five measurements 
shall be the width. 

MEASURING LENGTH 

The length of a roll shall be deter- 
mined by running the cloth over a meas- 
uring drum of known circumference, 
from which the yardage is registered 
by a dial or counter driven by a chain 
or other positive or non-slip mechanism. 
Just enough uniform tensions® is to be 
used on the cloth to keep it running flat 
and true. 

NUMBER OF THREADS PER INCH 

10. The number of threads per inch 

or count of the fabric shall be deter- 
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mined by counting a space of 10 in. in 
at least five different places in the roll. 
The average of the five determinations 
shall be the count.* 


It has been suggested that a uniform 
t n of 2.5 times the weight of five run- 
ning yards of the fabric will be sufficient to 
keep the fabric flat and preserve a proper 
relation for comparison of different fabrics 
Invitation is extended to report to the com- 
mittee the results of such tests upon differ- 
ent fabrics. 


t 


é steel *‘count scale”’ similar to 
an engineer's triangular scale, graduated 
with teeth one inch apart on one edge, and 
to the specifications of the cloth on the 
others,—for example, 23 teeth per inch on 
the second and 23 teeth per inch with each 
inch indicated on the third edge, as shown 
in Fig. 2 will be found convenient, rapid, 
and accurate for making this measurement 
when used in the manner of a machinist’s 
thread gage. The chairman will furnish any 
information desired regarding this count 
scale 








Regulations upon Importation of Foreign Cottons 
By C. J. H. Woodbury, Secretary National Association Cotton Mfrs. 


HE cotton crop in this country has 

suffered severely from the ravages 
of the Mexican boll weevil, entailing 
such severe losses upon the planters that 
they are very naturally on their guard 
against further incursions from any 
other parasites, especially on the cotton 
crop. 

At the ninety-seventh meeting of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, held at Hotel Aspinwall, 
Lenox, Mass., Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1914, a 
paper upon Egyptian cotton was read 
by title before this association in which 
references were made to the pink boll 
worm on impairing the Egyptian cotton 
crop, reducing its yield fully 50 per cent. 
in those districts where it had obtained 
a foothold. 

Early in the spring of 1914, there 
were two importations of Egyptian cot- 
ton seed, one to South Carolina and the 
other to Oklahoma, which were to be 
used in attempts for producing a hybrid 
cotton. The inspection at the Custom 
House showed that these cotton seeds 
were infested with the larve of the 
pink boll worm, and further investiga- 
tions showed that all cottons foreign to 
the United States were infested with 
this pest which had existed in Egyptian 
cotton raised in certain districts for 
about four years, having been intro- 
duced into Egypt in a lot of Indian cot- 
ton, and spread with great rapidity. 

Lord Kitchener, the British agent and 
Consul-General of Egypt, appointed a 
commission and took the most active 
measures with which his position was 
endowed to exterminate this pest in 
Egyptian cotton; but as in the case of 
many insects when introduced into a 
new country they developed rapidly, re- 
ducing the yield of cotton in certain 
districts one-half. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
fully alive to the threatening danger to 
American cotton and_ furthermore 
learned that the pink boll worm was not 
limited to cotton, but would thrive on 
a large number of plants in the tem- 
perate zone, and referred the matter to 
the Federal Horticultural Board, who 
gave a hearing on the subject on 
May 15, 1914. The secretary of the 
National Association protested against 
the two proposed measures for treat- 
ment of this subject, one of which was 
an embargo upon foreign cottons, and 
the other an interdiction upon the inter- 
state commerce between the northern 
ports of entry and the cotton-growing 
states, and proposed in its stead that all 
mills using foreign cottons should burn 
the seed at the close of the day’s work. 

Concurrently with this a bill was in- 
troduced into the House of Representa- 
tives, H. R. 16582, requiring the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exclude from im- 
portation cotton and cotton seed from 
Egypt, for which action there was ample 


and undisputed authority conferred 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture by 
the Seed Importation Act 37, Statute 
506, of Aug. 24, 1912 

The voluntary destruction of cotton 
seed was, as far as known, universally 
complied with by mills using foreign 
cottons until January, 1915, when it was 
incidentally learned by representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture that 
six mills in one of the cotton growing 
states had grossly neglected these pre- 
cautions, and the Department of Agri- 
culture naturally proceeded to consider 
the exercise of their powers under the 
law. 

Hearings and conferences were held at 
Washington and at Boston for the pur- 
pose of avoiding any embargo, and 
resulted in the Department establishing 
regulations for the use of foreign cot- 
tons and requiring that the permits to 
use such cotton should be granted only 
to cotton which had been fumigated, be- 
ginning on the first of February, 1916. 
There are two such plants in Boston, 
one known as the Vacuum Fumigating 
Co., owned by cotton manufacturing and 
dealing concerns, and the other by the 
Terminal Wharf and Railroad Ware- 
house Co. of Boston, each of whom 
has a plant capable of fumigating the 
cotton in such a manner as to destroy 
all insect life which it may contain. 

The experts of the Agricultural De- 
partment believe from the preliminary 
trials that these methods will be suffi- 
cient in preventing the introduction of 
the pink boll worm into the United 
States, at a very slight cost for treat- 
ment, dependent upon the weight and 
density of the different bales and with- 
out injury to the character of the fiber. 

The serious aspect of the peril of 
the pink boll worm, not merely to cot- 
ton crops in other portions of the world, 
but also to other crop growths is shown 
by the memorandum from the Egyptian 
Ministry of Agriculture to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, calling 
upon importers to exercise all precau- 
tions by way of fumigation upon the 
Egyptian cotton imported into that 
country. The peril is confined to those 
seeds which pass through the gins, 
largely around the ends of the rollers. 

Not Prepared to Fumigate 

Boston, Feb. 2.—The rules of the 
Federal Horticultural Board, governing 
the importation and fumigation of for- 
eign cotton lint, went into effect Mon- 
day at midnight and found only one 
small plant in Boston ready to comply 
with the fumigation regulations; this 
is the plant of the Terminal Wharf & 
Railroad Warehouse Co. They have 
one cylinder ready with a capacity of 
about 500 bales each 24 hours, although 
they expect by Feb. 15 to operate four 
cylinders with a capacity of 2,000 bales 


Purchased on approval and 


years by Hundreds of Satisfied Customers, among 
them the following Representative Concerns: 


Airlie Mills, Hanover, Conn. 

Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co,, Manchester, N. I. 
Apperly Curtis Co., Stroud, England 
Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Maine. 
Boston Mfg Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis 
E. G. Carlton & Sons, Rochdale, Mass. 
Cheney Bros., So. Manchester, Conn. 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Maine. 
Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Forstmann & Huffmann, Passaic. N. J 
Franklin Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H 
Geneva Mills, Providence, R. I, 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass 


INSTALLED 


IT PAYS YOU—OR YOU DO NOT PAY US— 


YOU DECIDE 


For full particulars and prices write 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co. 


59 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 
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BUFFALO 


OOR 
450 Rooms 450 Baths ee 


Rates from $122 a day 


, HE travelling man's Sunday 
¥ isfcomfortable and pleasant 
at any HotelgStatler. 

Before he wakes a morning 
paper is put under his door— 
noiselessly—-with the compli 
ments of the house. 

If he wants to breakfast in 
his room no extra charge is 
made for room-service. 

If he wants to write letters 
he doesn’t have to ask for sta 
tionary—-his desk is plentifully 
supplied. If he wants ice-water 


HOT 


STAT 
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DETROIT 


Rates from $13° aday 
200 room addition building 
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FRICTIONAL 
ELECTRICITY 






Completely 
Killed 


BY THE 


CHAPMAN 
PROCESS 


already used a number of 





















Muscogee Mfg. Co., 

National Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Orr Felt & Blanket Co., Piqua, Ohio 

Palmer Mills, Three Rivers, Mass 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan 
ville, Va 

— Mitten & Hosiery Co., Rockford, 
ll. 


Columbus, Ga 


Sanford Mills, Sanford, Maine. 

Schuler & Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohlo. 

Stanfields, Limited, Truro, Nova Scotia 

Swansdown Knitting Co., Hudson, N. Y 

Versailles Sanitary Fibre Mills, Versailles, 
Conn, 

Wanskuck Co., Providence, R, I 

Warren Cotton Mills, W. Warren, Mass. 

Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass 

York Mfg Co., Saco, Maine, 


ON TRIAL 


IT YOURSELF 





Ten, SONY Cem ce oe Mel Te Nea) 


CLEVELAND 
700 Rooms ~700Baths 
Rates from $ 2°°%a day 


300-ro0om addition building, 


800 Baths 


he has but to open a faucet 

If he wants to loaf down 
stairs, comfortable, luxurious 
lounges, with chairs and sofas 
built for tired men—and lazy 
men—await him. There is good 
music at  luncheon-time and 
again at dinner-time. Well 
selected libraries at his disposal 

free, of course 

And always there ia that courteous, 
gracious, interested personal service 
that we are proud to call Hotel Statler 
Service—a complete service as befits 
“the complete hotels.” 
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PRESS PAPER 


Highest Grade 
Best Value 


Mills 


JACQUARD CARDS 
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SPECIALTIES 


For All Purposes 


Inquiries 
Solicited 
Address 


Rainbow.Conn. 1 HE MERWIN PAPER CO. tissitord*Gonn. 







We Were Pioneers 


in the manufacture of 


MILL 
CRAYONS 


and we have maintained the leader- 
ship for nearly half a century. 


The “Lowell” Crayon 


made by mill men who know the 
needs of textile mills, is without an 
equal for all uses in Cotton, Woolen 
and Worsted Mills. 

They are just soft enough to 
mark the finest materials without 
injury and yet hard enough to wear 
well, 

Contain no oil or grease. 


Leave No Stains After Bleaching 











Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 






Lowell Crayon Company 


Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 









Established 1796 
* Searches - 
Peery aa! 


Special shaped carbon, black 
diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk 
and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. 


Manufactured by 
Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to 


JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


DRONSFIELD’S 


PATENT . 
Licker-in 
ea) Grinding 


and 


Dressing 
| Machine No. 93 


\utematically straightens bent teeth, re-poiats 
t teet and grinds the k o eylindrical and 
parallel. A trial wi 

Our new Wire Mounting Apparatus s attac! 





1 
Supplied by ail the 
Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass. 


Mark packing 
cases with one 
or more of the 


twenty-four colors 


DIXON'S 
CRAYONS 


so that the colors GREPN CRAY 


ONKWNEE CR CONE 


eee eal | 


Sa Lee 


and designs within Rywata@e 6a, ts 


may be easily iden- . 
tified. Samples No. halal i 


118-J,upon request: 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


CREA COTTA CRAYON 


BAD alot 2 eu tte 





ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 














Morton Lachenbruch & Co, 
120 Bdwy., #.Y.C. Tel. Recter 5354 


WE WILL BUY WE WILL SELL 


Pacolet Ist Pfd. ! eS ishi 5, Com. 

Brookside Mills hawena M 

U. 8. Finishing Pfd. L — Knitting Co. 

Mapabaier Cot. Mills Gainesville Cot. Mills 
a Warren Mfg. Com 

Berkshire Cotton a er Cot. Mille 

Woodside Mills of 8. C 


SECURITIES 


“Sand in Your Gear Box” 


is bad enough, but Sand in 
Your Rinsing Water is Worse. 


What would you give for 
plenty of pure, clean water 
to bleach, dye and wash 
with? Ask us; we won't 
“mumble our words.” 


Norwood Engineering Company 
Florence, Mass. 


DIAMOND FIBRE 


Roving 
Cans, 
Mill 
Bask- 
ets, 
Bar- 
rels, 


Boxes 
Will neither dent nor break when subjected to hard 
Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 
Write for Bulletin 12 
DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 
Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania 
Branches in Principal Cities 










F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 

Manufacturers of 

Window Shade Trimmings, Rug 

Fringes and Curtain Loops, Tapes, 
ne ae Narrow Fabrics 


ad Salesroom 
WAYNE! AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


BENJ. BUCHLEY’S SON 
(WM.J.BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 


Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty Light Forgings 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 





FOR PRINT WORKS. 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
ETC., ETC. 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54! 


Send for circular, 


Manufactured by 


» Hermon St.,Worcester, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


Philadelphia Office 


Commercial Trust 
Building 


Textile Machinery 
Mill Supplies 
Egyptian Cotton 








every 24 hours. The Vacuum Fumi- 
gating Company, which is a co-operative 
organization of importers and manu- 
facturers, has not completed its building 
in Somerville and will probably not be 
ready to fumigate for two months. 
Another plant to be operated by the 
Vacuum Fumigating Co. in Boston may 
be delayed even longer. 


GOVERN MENT REFUSES TO DELAY DATE 

It became evident a few weeks ago 
that there would not be sufficient facili- 
ties for fumigating foreign cotton on 
Feb. 1 and efforts were made by im- 
porters and manufacturers to secure a 
further delay, but government officials 
have denied such pleas upon the ground 
that ample notice had been given the 
trade. They also point to the fact that 
the Terminal Warehouse will have its 
complete plant in operation within a few 
weeks. Government officials, however, 
fail to take cognizance of the large in- 
crease in importations of Egyptian cot- 
ton following the extremely active 
market of the last two months. Many 
mill men who thought themselves well 
covered with Egyptian cotton two 
months ago have been forced to buy 
spots within the last two weeks at the 
best prices obtainable, and prices for 
most grades of Egyptian have advanced 
radically as a result of this unexpected 
demand. Sakelarides that was selling 
two months ago at 24'4c. is now scarce 
for prompt delivery at 30'%c., and other 
grades have been advanced proportion- 
ately. 

LARGE EGYPTIAN SHIPMENTS DUE 

The White Star steamer Ninian with 
5,000 bales of Egyptian, and the Ley- 
land liner Archendale with over 8,000 
bales arrived the end of last week and 
were discharged in time to evade 
the fumigation regulations, but three 
steamers are due this week with an ag- 
gregate of about 25,000 bales, and nearly 
as much more Egyptian cotton is due 
to arrive in Boston within the next 
week or ten days. Just how this large 
amount of cotton is to be fumigated 
and delivered to the mills without seri- 
ous delay and inconvenience the trade is 
unable to understand. If the Federal 
Horticultural Board refuses to modify 
its fumigation regulations it is possible 
that some mills, which must have spot 
cotton within the next few weeks, may 
have to pay dearly for the latter. 

The Vacuum Fumigating Co. has 
leased space in the Bush Terminal at 
the Port of New York for the establish- 
ment of a fumigating plant. So far as 
could be learned in the trade this plant 
will not be ready for some time. In 
the meantime cotton imported at New 
York must be reshipped in bond to 
Boston and formally entered through 
that port to be fumigated. 


Russian Coal Tar Industry 

Considerable progress has been made 
with the task of organizing a Russian 
coal tar color industry. We reported 
some months ago that this scheme was 
proposed, and we understand that the 
capital is now provided for the most 
part by the Russian textile industry. A 
staff of trained Swiss experts supported 
by a Swiss chemical syndicate, having 
direct interest in the concern, have been 
entrusted with the organization and 
direction of the works. The dyeware 
factories which are established in vari- 
ous convenient centres are sufficiently 
remote from the Polish theatre of war 
to insure any likely prospect of destruc- 
tion by military movements. They will 
be supplied with crude tar derivations 
from the Russian coke factories. It is 
anticipated that by this means the pres- 
ent shortage of textile dyes in Russia 
will be remedied by the spring. 

—From the Dyer and Calico Printer. 
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Longer Wear for Your 
Roving Cans 


We put the wear in 


when we make Laminar 
Fibre Cans, by using 
fibre which by test can 
stand more bad usage 
than ordinary fibre. 
Then we reinforce it by 
turning the top over 
coppered spring wire, 
jointed with a patent 
unbreakable ferrule, and 
making a steel clasped 
kicking band. 

Laminar Fibre Cans 
are made in all sizes, 
standard or special. 

Write for a catalog, 
and any special informa- 
tion you may want. 


AMERICAN 
VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
C.C. Bell, Vice Pres 
12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass 


LAMINAR 
FIBRE 
ROVING 

ANS 


Cotton Mills 
THE VALUE 


of a well made gum for use in 
the Size is at last receiving 





proper recognition. 


GUM 943 


Thirty years 
Manufacturing Gums and 


experience in 


Dextrines has produced gum 
943 which prevents shedding. 


Thomas Leyland & Co. 


F. T. Walsh, Mgr. 


Office and Works: 
Readville (Boston), Mass. 
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FINISHED GOODS EXPORT 
INQUIRY NOT FILLED 


Dyestuff Shortage and High Freight 
Rates Retard Selling of Finished 
Goods—Far East Dormant 

\ prominent cotton goods exporter 
recently remarked that the present day 
sport trade amounted to a first-rate 

ail business. Buyers from  miscel- 
janeous markets are numerous, and they 
anxious to place orders for goods, 

hut manufacturers are, in many cases, 
either not able to offer merchandise of 
acceptable quality because of inferior 
dyestuffs, or they cannot make deliv- 
eries. If mills were in a position to ac- 
cept all the business for finished goods 
fered them by foreign markets, the 
total would amount to a yardage greater 
than has ever been recorded in the his- 
tory of American exports. Inquiries for 
nished cotton goods are coming from 
nearly every section of the world, but 
chiefly from the miscellaneous markets. 
Demand is wide, and includes cotton 
corduroys, Velvets, linings, duck, colored 
piece goods, prints, yarn-dyed fabrics 
and bleached goods. A single merchant 
is reported to have orders for corduroy 
amounting to several million yards that 
he cannot place because mills running 
on this class of goods are completely 
sold up for nearby deliveries. In this 
instance, the demand is from England, 
and, being created by conditions result- 
ing from the war, is not likely to con- 
ue after peace has been established. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRADE GOOD 

\lanufacturers who have been devel- 
oping export trade in South America 
are endeavoring to supply their custom- 
ers with usual lines. It has been diffi- 
cult to obtain goods of the standard 
this market requires on account of the 
dyestuff situation, but in spite of this, 
more business has been transacted than 
was usual in pre-war times. Beside es- 
tablished lines of printed and bleached 
goods, underwear, hosiery and yarns, a 
vast number of specialties that, previous 

the war were imported from Europe, 
have been included in recent exports 
from the United States. Argentina has 
been the most active buyer of South 
\merica, but Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
brazil and Colombia have been in the 
market, and where merchandise has been 
satisfactory to this trade current prices 
have been paid. Unusual conditions 
brought on by the war have afforded the 
United States an excellent opportunity 
to increase exports of cotton goods to 
South America. Prices are high in the 
domestic market, but similar advances 
have been made in certain foreign mar- 
kets, while others have been forced to 
withdraw altogether. Competition has 
heen largely shut off and buyers are 
villing to pay current prices, but diffi- 
culties in manufacturing and shortage 

f bottoms have offset these advantages. 
Reports from Cuba are _ favorable. 
Crops are being marketed at high prices 
ind general business is good. Mer- 
chants from this market are buying ear- 
lier than usual this year, and although 
purchases are not large, there is active 
nquiry and many small lots are being 
taken, England continues to inquire for 
heavy cotton goods, such as corduroys 
ind plushes, but mills are already sold 
lar ahead on these fabrics, especially 

l4-oz. weights which are most de- 
sire Shipping facilities to the Philip- 
pines and Australia are not dependable 
and insurance rates are so high that it 
's almost impossible to quote C. i. f. 
riecs, and trade is retarded. 

FAR EAST UNCHANGED 
[he only recent business reported ac- 
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tually put through in the East has been 
with India which, it is estimated, 
amounted to about 3,500 bales of drills. 
The Red Sea district is a dead issue 
for the present because of shipping con- 
ditions. Merchants from that district 
are forced to resell goods that are be- 
ing held for their account, although a 
better profit could be obtained in the 
home market if transportation conditions 
were normal. No business with China 
has been reported, and the situation in 
that market is unchanged. 


HIGHER BLEACHING COST 
Good Prospect of Advance by Fin- 

ishers to Meet Rise in Materials 

During the last five or six years de- 
mand for bleached goods has been less 
than the capacity of bleacheries. Com- 
petition forced prices down to starva- 
tion levels and customers were in a 
position virtually to name prices. These 
reached rock bottom last summer. Since 
then the shortage of dyestuffs has cre- 
ated a tendency toward white goods 
which has resulted in a demand in ex- 
cess of the normal capacity of bleach- 
eries. There are approximately 20 
bleacheries of reasonable size which 
have a combined capacity of from 30,- 
000,000 to 35,000,000 yards per week, a 
yardage considerably less than the prob- 
able demand. Smaller bleacheries and 
colored goods plants will take care of 
the surplus, but their equipment is not 
suited to compete on even terms with 
plants equipped mainly to handle plain 
bleached goods. 

BLEACHING PRICES NOW NORMAL 

Bleaching prices have already ad- 
vanced on an average of 10 per cent. 
from the low point, and in certain in- 
stances more. Take, for example, back- 
filled cambric, which is a good illus- 
tration of the general situation. When 
this class of goods was first introduced 
into this country, a price of S¢c. was 
universally paid for the bleaching. This 
gradually dropped to a weak “4c. Early 
in December of last year a price of .55c. 
was made to take effect Jan. 1, but 
within three weeks an additional 5 
points were added. These advances 
have brought prices back to normal con- 
ditions only, and do not take into con- 
sideration the abnormal rise in cost of 
bleaching materials, which is not yet 
keenly felt by bleacheries because they 
are, for the most part, still taking in 
their supplies under old contracts. The 
present market prices on bleaching ma- 
terials have advanced from 500 to 1,500 
per cent, and if finishing charges were 
figured on these new quotations for 
bleaching supplies, the cost of back- 
filled cambric would be about 1 to 1'%ce. 

ADVANCE IN MATERIALS 

The advance in price of caustic soda 
is attributed to the fact that the Solvay 
plants in the North of France, which are 
the largest producers of this material are 
not running, and large quantities have 
been exported from the United States 
to make up the deficit. Bleaching pow- 
der used in this market is mostly manu- 
factured in electrolytic works at Niag- 
ara Falls, and the abnormal advance 
from 1'%c.. to 17%c. is only accounted 
for by increased demand. Labor, under 
normal conditions, is figured by many 
finishers as about one-third of their 
total costs. Wages have already ad- 
vanced, and it is not unlikely that they 
will go higher. The costs of coal and 
miscellaneous supplies, such as leather, 
oil, etc., have increased steadily. The 
combined effect of higher costs together 
with greater demand for bleached goods 
points to further advances in bleaching 
charges. 


CHINESE COTTON INDUSTRY 


Analysis of Cost of Materials, Labor, 
Power, Buildings, etc. 

The following report on the cotton 
manufacturing industry of China is 
from The Americas. 

At present there are approximately 
1,000,000 spindles and 4,000 looms in 
China, of which about 60 per cent. of 
the spindles and 30 per cent. of the 
looms have been in operation since 
1895. The remainder have been added 
in the last five years. Shanghai is the 
center of the industry, and more than 
500,000 spindles and 3,000 looms are in 
the mills there; of these about 300,000 
spindles are in mills controlled by Eng- 
lish or Germans and 200,000 by Japa- 
nese. 

The mills in the country are princi- 
pally engaged in making yarn numbers 
10s, 12s, 14s, 16s, 18s and 20s. Weaving 
is a comparatively new industry, but is 
growing rapidly. The principal cloths 
made are 36 inch 44/44 and 48/48, 3.00, 
3.25, 2.50 and 2.85 yard sheetings and 
30 inch 68/44 and 68/48 gray drills 
weighing 2.50, 2.85 and 3.00 yards per 
pound. 

When market conditions are good the 
spinning mills run night and day with 
only 15 minutes or at most 30 minutes 
stop between night and day shifts, and 
a stop on Sunday of 12 hours between 
6 am. and 6 p.m. Ordinarily the looms 
run 12 or 13 hours per day. The total 
annual production when the mills are 
running at full capacity is 200,000,000 to 
225,000,000 pounds of yarn and 35,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 vards of cloth 

The total imports of yarn and sheet- 
ings and drills into China from foreign 
countries, according to the returns of 


the Chinese Maritime Customs, have 
been as follows: 

Yarn Sheetings Drills. 

(Pounds. ) (Pieces. ) (Pieces. ) 

1911 248,016,800 3,164,070 1,587,350 

1912. ‘ 306,463,867 3,484,040 1,357,025 

1913 358,048,400 6,209,041 2,291,427 


Japan and the United States supply 
practically all the gray 
drills. The imports from these two 
countries in recent years have been as 


sheetings and 


follows (pieces are 40 yards long) : 





United 
Japan States 
Sheetings (Pieces. ) (Pieces.) 
1909 531,592 2,453,345 
1911 1,616,030 1,384,731 
1912 1,928, 1,404,713 
1913 3,356 1,559,255 
Drills: 
1909 598, 981,423 
1911 1,012, 499,159 
1912 827, $54,320 
1913 1,666,757 907,138 


RAW MATERIAL COSTS 

There is a fairly large supply of Chi 
nese cotton available. Many different 
qualities are grown, but the best has 
many of the characteristics of American 
cotton, is % to % inch in staple and 
sometimes longer, fairly strong and has 
a good luster. It has been found suit- 
able for spinning up to 16s and 20s yarn 
for the market, and one mill claims to 
have successfully spun 32s with the fin- 
est grade. In making yarns for mechan- 
ical looms it is advisable to use about 
25 per cent. American cotton in order 
to improve the quality of the yarn and 
cloth and increase production. 

The price of the cotton is largely 
dependent on the demand from mills in 
China and from Japan, which is the 
largest purchaser. In 1913 and the early 
part of 1914, when American strict mid- 
dling cotton was worth 12c. to 13c. at 
southern mill points, the best Chinese 
cotton was worth 10c. to lle. However, 
cheaper qualities costing 5c. to 6c. per 
pound can be used satisfactorily in spin- 
ning up to 14s yarn. 

Labor is cheaper in China than in any 

(Continued on page 69) 
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COTTON GOODS FIRM; 
NAPPED GOODS SOLD UP 


Market Not Affected by Cotton Prices 
—All Lines of Finished Goods 
Active—Element of Speculation 
Cotton goods are firm in all lines with 
the possible exception of certain staple 
print cloths and medium weight sheet- 
ings. Fluctuations in the cotton mar- 
ket have influenced buyers to seek con- 
cessions from manufacturers and sell 
ing agents, but other conditions have 
more than offset the drop in cotton, 
and prices have stiffened. 
in the market for further supplies, and 


Buyers are 


are anxious to get deliveries on old ot 
ders which are behind hand. It is their 
opinion that mills in many cases have 
oversold their product, and as they have 
readily paid advance prices they are in 
Brokers are re- 
ported to have such confidence in fut 
ther advances that they are advising 
their clients to place orders for distant 
deliveries. Manutacturers of finished 
goods fear an element of speculation, 
willing to accept 


sisting on deliveries. 


and are not orders 
greatly in excess of buyers’ usual de 
mands. The dyestuff situation and la 
bor problem promise to become more 
strained betore improvement can be 
Although 
stuffs are reported on the market, or in 


process of manufacture, the fact remains 


hoped for. numerous dye 


that it is impossible to secure many col- 
ors in even moderate quantities except 
at prohibitive prices. Competitive in 
dustries are attracting labor with higher 
pay and further increases in wages are 
likely. 
NAPPED GOODS WITHDRAWN 

Since napped goods prices have been 
named buyers have placed contracts 
even larger than last year, when low 
prices, due to cheap cotton, made this 
class of merchandise a good buy It 
has been reported that more than the 
production has been sold, and that man 
ufacturers will not be able to make de 
liveries on a considerable percentage of 
the business taken. Several important 
lines have already been withdrawn, and 
advances of !2c. a yard on other lines 
have been announced. One manufac 
turer is taking orders for delivery af- 
ter October, subject to goods being in 
stock at that time. 

CORDUROYS AND PLUSHES ACTIVI 

Cotton corduroys and pile fabrics 
have advanced about 50 per cent. from 
last year’s prices. Mills are running full 
and there is sufficient business on hand 
to warrant night shifts, but munition 
factories have taken the available labor. 
Two-ply 30s warp yarns usd in 14-ounce 
goods which are most in demand are 
commanding premiums for prompt ship- 
ment, and mills are generally sold ahead 
six to eight months. Velveteens are be- 
ing sold more readily than corduroys. 
Manufacturers are discouraging jac- 
quard figures because of slower produc- 
tion and lack of dyestuffs of a char- 
acter suitable for bringing out figures 
to best advantage. Quantities of this 
class of merchandise are wanted for ex- 
port, but manufacturers have not been 
able to met the demand. 

WASH FABRICS SELLING WELL 

Wash fabrics of all descriptions are 
selling well, and converters are able to 
dispose of goods without difficulty but 
dyestuff costs combined with radical ad- 
vances in fine cotton and silk and cot- 
ton mixtures have caused them to hesi- 
tate in placing orders with mills for 
late future delivery. Additional lines 
of bleached goods have been advanced 
since those mentioned last week, and 
demand continues active. The proba- 
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bility of advances in bleaching costs, 
which is dealt with in another column, 
points toward still higher prices in 
bleached goods. 
PRINT CLOTHS UNCHANGED 

Staple print cloths have changed little 
during the week. Small sales of spot 
lots are reported on a basis of 413-16c. 
for 38%-inch 64 x 60s, and 5%c. for 
39-inch 68 x 72s, but this is %c. under 
prices generally asked by mills. Looms 
are steadily being reverted to finer yarn 
constructions, and an_ equalizing of 
prices with other lines is expected. 
Fancy constructions are in good de- 
mand, with buyers willing to pay full 
asking prices provided they can get de- 
liveries desired. New Bedford and Fall 
River cotton mills shares are still mov- 
ing upward, showing the improved situ- 
ation in these mill centers. Sheetings 
are still easy in medium weights of 36 
inches, but are holding firm on a basis 
of 6c. for 4-yard 56 x 60s, with certain 
branded goods at M%c. higher. Heavy 
sheetings in 40-inch width are active, 
and mills making constructions suitable 
for the bag trade are well sold ahead. 
Wide sheetings are hard to obtain, and 
certain lines have been advanced during 
the week. 


COTTON GOODS TRADE NOTES 

Vest, Baker & Co. made the follow- 
ing announcement on Jan. 31: “ The co- 
partnership heretofore existing under 
the firm name of West, Baker & Co., 
consisting of Edwin H. Baker, William 
T. West, Elliott M. Eldredge and 
Mesier R. Snyder, and doing business 
at 61-63 Worth Street, New York City, 
expires this day by limitation. Edwin 
H. Baker and William T. West will 
liquidate the interests of the firm at the 
same address.” Under date of Feb. 1 
it was announced that Edwin H. Baker 
and William T. West would continue 
to conduct a dry goods commission busi- 
ness under the firm name of West, 
Baker & Co., at 61-63 Worth Street, and 
that Nathaniel B. Day, Joseph T. Foster 
and John F. Sutorius had been admitted 
to an interest in the business. 

On Feb. 1 it was announced that the 
new firm of Eldredge & Snyder, located 
at 73 Worth Street, is to represent the 
Cabot Manufacturing Co., the Fisher 
Manufacturing Co., the Cutler Mills Co., 
the Beaver Mills brand of white and 
colored linens, and the Mervale bleached 
goods. A full range of curtain goods, 
plain and dotted muslins, pillow tubing, 
wide sheetings, dress swisses, and mar- 
quisettes will be carried. Percy Hopple 
will travel West for the firm, Richard 
M. Lea, south, and O. Stanley Eldredge 
will cover Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Messrs. Skinner and Guest will be as- 
sociated with the selling organization of 
the firm, and William A. Moore will be 
the cashier. The Boston office is lo- 
cated at 133 Essex Street, under the 
management of Herbert C. Williams. 

West, Baker & Co. will be represented 
in New England by Herbert L. Mc- 
Clearn & Co., 183 Essex Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co. have advanced 
Pepperell wide sheetings to a basis of 
28c. for 10-4 goods, and Hill and An- 
droscoggin L. L. bleached cottons to 
8c. 

Amory, Browne & Co. have with- 
drawn Alabama domestic plaids from 
the market. 

The Cone Export and Commission 
Co. has sold up and withdrawn the lines 
of Mineola flannels and melange cloth 
which were opened last week. 

The J. Spencer Turner Co. have made 
the following announcement to the 
trade: “The J. Spencer Turner Co. 
begs to announce that it has consoli- 
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dated the business of C. H. & R. L 
Stevens, Inc., with its yarn department 
and herafter will be equipped to suppl 
cotton yarns of all counts and descrip- 
tions under the personal direction of 
Messrs. C. H. & R. L. Stevens. On an 
after Feb. 1, a southern office will b: 
maintained at 208 Lalta Arcade, Char 
lotte, N. C., where L. C. Dickson wil 
be in charge.” 

Harding, Tilton & Co., dry good 
commission merchants, Boston, have 
moved into handsome new quarters 0 
the second floor of the Columbian Lif 
Insurance Building, 77 Franklin Street 


ENGLISH COTTON GOODS’ 
ADVANCE CHECKS BUYING 


Difficulty in Industry With Labor 
Shortage, Decreased Exports and 
Dyestuffs Scarcity 
(From Our Regular Correspondent 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Jan. 13.—At Liv- 
erpool this week American middling 
cotton at spot touched the highest point 
since the outbreak of the war, vi 
8.29d. per pound, compared with 4.74d 
and 6.97d. for the first weeks in 1915 
and 1914, respectively. It is the highest 
point since June, 1911, when 8.38d. was 
quoted. A large business has been done 
both in spots and futures, with fluctu- 
ations of 40 points in the latter. The 
situation in Manchester is at present de- 
cidedly unsettled by these movements in 
raw material. Spinners naturally foll 
as far as they can any upward me 
ment in cotton, and are just now in the 
majority of cases well placed to do s 








Par 
mot 
day 

ding 


oft 


Hence there are material advances in 
quotations, spread over the whole range 
of counts, but most noticeable propor- 
tionately in coarse and medium Ameri- 
can numbers. 
ADVANCE IN YARNS 

Since the beginning of the year 32s 
mule twist has advanced 5éd. to 34d 
pound, 40s weft 5¢d. to #%d. in Ameri- 
can and 60s twist 34d. to 1d. in Egy 
tians These are advances of al 
44d. to 5d. since the war began. ( 
ton at Liverpool, taking American spot 
middling as a basis, has since the begin 
ning of the year advanced 3d. per 
pound and since the outbreak of the 
war 334d. per pound, and on that com- 
parison the average run of margins be- 
tween cotton and cotton yarns has been 
to the advantage of spinners, but what 
gain has been made has come recently. 

In the last month there has been a 
good business in yarns, irregularly dis- 
tributed. Coarse and medium counts up 
to a week ago, when the advances 
checked buying, sold in considerable 
quantities, mostly to home manu factur- 
ers engaged on heavy fabrics for wat 
requirements, with finer counts gradt- 
ally improving in request, and for the 
last week showing best results. Judged 
by the volume of Liverpool spot. busi- 
ness in cotton reported from day to da! 
there seems to be little less than the nor- 
mal number of spindles idle in Lanca- 
shire. That basis is misleading, for the 
consumption of cotton per spindle rum 
ning has been for some time and still !s 
well above normal, owing to the demand 
for coarse yarns for heavy goods. Mut! 
machinery previously on higher counts 
has been adjusted to take advantag¢ 
this demand, and while no yarns 4 
just now in excessive supply, there 8% D. 1 
positive scarcity in most numbers {r0™ ff ster), 
36s downward. Reports have been cur 
rent even of some of the lowest 
bers, 4s and 6s, for instance, being 11” 
ported into Lancashire from Bomba} 
The spinning division has been much In 

(Continued on page 73) : 
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FALL RIVER MILL STOCKS 


Criticism of Mills Which Do Not Pay 
Dividends 

‘ALL River, Mass., Feb. 3.—Stock- 
holders of the Hargraves Mills and the 
Parker Mills are in a state of restless- 
What it may portend for the 
management of Seth A. Borden, who 
is the treasurer of both corporations, 
depends on whether there is a crystal- 
lization of sentiment strong enough to 
result in action for a change. With 
about all of the makers of fine goods 
in New Bedford entering the class of 
dividend payers if not enrolled right 
along, and with the convincing evidence 
at home of similar prosperity attend- 
ing the production and sale of the best 
class of cottons, there is loud question- 
ing of the failure of the Hargraves and 
the Parker to enter the current. 


ness. 


TREASURER BLAMED 

Most of the blame naturally is put 
upon the treasurer. That somebody else 
in his position could pull the companies 
out of the slough is asserted by those 
who are yielding to their disappointment 
and talking loudly that forbearance can- 
not be maintained indefinitely out of 
sentimental regard for what was done 
under similar conditions in 1906, 

APPRAISAL OF ASSETS 

\t the annual meeting, it was stated, 
that there had been a considerable out 
lay on machinery, and that the fashions 
had detracted from the demand for the 
materials turned out. 

In spite of the criticism, the quotation 
has advanced on both Hargraves and 
Parker. Each was viewed as worth no 

than 40 a few months to- 
day the price has advanced to 52. Bid- 
ding is not active at any figure. Some 
of the directors declare that if the fault- 
finders will be patient, evidence will be 
forthcoming that there is improvement. 
Application of earnings to liabilities is 
preferred by the board to promoting a 
questionable appreciation of shares. 

DIVIDEND COMPILATIONS 

Haffards & Co.’s dividend compilation 
for the first quarter of 1916 shows a 
total distribution of $342,417. This is 
$6,000 less than was paid the last quar- 
ter of 1915, and $83,642 in excess of the 
dividend total for the first period. Dur- 
ng all of 1914 only one-quarter’s dis- 
bursements reached the sum. The fail- 
ure of the American Linen Co. to an- 
nounce was made up in percentage by 
the Arkwright Mills entering the divi- 
ranks for the first time in several 

The Merchants Manufacturing 
Co. went back to 1 per cent., after hav- 
ing made up a dividend of the same fig- 
ure last year. The Pilgrim Mills re- 
stored a passed dividend of 114 per cent. 
on the preferred issue of 3,500 shares. 
The Pocasset Manufacturing Co. is an- 
other corporation to contribute slightly 
to the difference between the present 
showing and the last, its rate being 1 


more ago; 


dend 


years, 


Name and address of company Line 
' of business 
S Acton Woolen Co., Wool... 
s Acton, Mass oa 
Westville Spinning Co., Cotton 
unton, Mass 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
s rthbridge, Mass.. 
Stevens Linen Works, Flax 
Webster, Mass a Fre 
Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Wool 
ire, Mass “ 
L. D. Thayer Mfg. Co., Cotton 
: Worcester, Mass 
Sterling Knit Goods Co., Knit 
SAPIENS, MRM o.5 5 k0) 350-5 viding ine ale as 
Warwick Mills, ‘otton 
REPU NREM Oils, Sew wh: 0S GN ee rele a 


ncludes depreciation reserve, $5,000 
ind 
neludes depreciation, $268,000, 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS—MILL SHARES AND STATEMENTS 


per cent. on a capital of $1,200,000. 
There was a gratuity of 1 per cent. to 
stockholders of the Richard Borden 
Manufacturing Co., with the result that 
they received 2'%4 per cent. The Saga- 
more returned to the normal of 2 per 
cent., and the Weetamoe increased a 
half of 1 per cent. Nine of the 38 cor- 
poratians included in the statement made 
no return; 14 paid at the rate of 11% per 
cent., and 9 at the rate of 1 per cent. 
The Cornell Mills, the Luther Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Troy Cotton & 
Woolen Manufactory declared 2 per 
cent. 

The annual meeting of the Troy took 
place the other day. A net debt of $108,- 
597 was reported. This is a reduction 
of $29,651. Dividends amounted to $24,- 
000, or 8 per cent. on the capital of 
$300,000. The real estate and construc- 
tion account was reduced $30,000, and 
the charge to profit and loss decreased 
from $9,872 to $888. Bonds amounting 
to $19,500 were cancelled. 


NEW BEDFORD MEETINGS 
Meetings of New Bedford corpora- 
tions were held during the week. 
Treasurers’ statements disclose almost 


a revolution in business in the twelve- 
month. The Holmes mill turned a defi- 
cit of $10,224 into surplus of quick as- 
sets of $214,528. The directors declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on 
both the common and preferred shares. 
Profit and $291,511 
to $442,273. 

Where a year ago 
showed a debt of $38,281, Treasurer 
Albert G. Mason’s balance sheet pre- 
sents a surplus of quick assets amount- 
ing to $106,651. There is an allowance 
of $505,496 for depreciation, and the 
charge to profit and loss is given as 
$492,896. 

The Sharp Manufacturing Co. re- 
duced its real estate holdings $40,165, 
added to its equipment of machinery 
valued at $134,365, and changed a debt 
of $17,563 into a surplus, which appears 
at $409,373. 


BOSTON 


loss jumped from 


the Whitman mill 


STOCK AU¢ 

The textile shares at the 
Boston auctions on Wednesday were as 
follows: 


TIONS 


sales of 


Shares. Mill Par. Sales Chge 
1 Hamilton Cotton 100 74% — 5% 
2 Lyman : 100 124% +1% 

101 Mass. in Ga... 100 101%-% +% 
1 Lawrence 100 180% +14% 
2 Merrimack com 100 37% +1% 
5 Esmond pf... 100 96% +1% 

10 Pacific 100 133 1% 
1 Newmarket 100 120 8 

20 Ludlow Mfg 100 126 +-% 

1 Suncook com 100 20 oe 
19 Arlington ‘ .100 101 +1 

5 Berkshire Cotton.....100 202% +14 
10 Renfrew com.. 100 75 +9% 
10 Pilgrim pf 100 93 Sees 

218 Total 
* Last sale Dec., 1912 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Lyman Mills, cotton goods, Holyoke, 
Mass., held in Boston on Wednesday 
Ernest Lovering was elected treasurer 


to succeed the late Theophilus Parsons; 
since the death of Mr. Parsons Mr. Lov- 
ering had been acting as treasurer pro 
tem. Since 1908 Mr. Lovering has been 
treasurer of the Dwight Manufacturing 
Co., Chicopee, Mass., and for about 25 
years previous to that was agent of the 
Lyman Mills. Clifton P. Baker, treas- 
urer of the Lawrence Manufacturing 
Co., Lowell, Mass., was elected to the 
board of directors of the Lyman Mills, 
and the other officers of the company 
were re-elected. The regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of 3 per cent. of the Ly- 
man Mills was paid on Tuesday of this 
week. 


New England Mill Stocks. 


Note.—Quotations not marked ® represent 
sales prior to July 31, 1914. 











-Sale.- ~ 
Par. Latest. Previous 
Am. Woolen pf. $100 *961%% *97 
Amoskeag é 100 *69 *69 
Amoskeag pf. 100 *100% *100 
Androscoggin ...... 100 *160 *160 
Appleton 100 "185% *172 
Arlington 100 *101 *110 
Bates 100 *243% #240 
Bigelow-Hartford pf. 100 *112 *111% 
Chicopee 100 "63% *60 
Continental 100 75% 75 
BOWES kin cieue 500 *1000 *1033 
Edwards 100 199 98% 
Esmond pf 100 95% 92% 
Everett 100 *120 °118 
Franklin 100 *201% *200 
Great Falls 100 *189 *190% 
Hamilton Woolen.. lo *80 *95 
Hamilton Cottor 100 *74% *75% 
BE. Seusiwe 100 85 *90% 
Lancaster : 100 *s0 *79 
Lawrence 100 "180% "165% 
Lockwood 100 "100% 
Ludlow Associate 100 *126 
Lyman 100 *124%4 
Massachusetts 100 "140 
Ma Mills in Ga 0 "101% 
Merrimack pf 100 *86 
Merrimack cor 0 *37% 
Middlesex 100 *55% 
Nashua 00 *770% 
Naumkeag 100 *18 
N. E. Cot. Yn. com 100 20 
N. E. Cot. Yn. pf 100 *51 
Newmarket : 100 °*112 
Pacific 100 *133 
Pepperell 100 °345 § 
Peppere (new) 100 #*128% 120% 
Plymouth Cordage. 100 t*197% "195% 
Salmon Falls M. Co 100 *38% *23% 
Tremont and Suffolk. 100 *112 *107 
Waltham B. & D 100 "100% 140 
York Mfg. Co 100 "95% *94% 
* Old quotations that are considered at 


variance with recent figures at private sale 
+ Ex-dividend. 


Southern Mill Securities. 


(By Morton Lachenbruch & Co., New York.) 
Bid Asked 
American Spinning Co., com 160 
American Spinning Co., pf. 100 
Anderson Cotton Mills 13 
Arkwright Mills, S. C 85 110 
Bibb Mfg. Co., com 165 175 
Bibb Mfg. Co., pf 95 105 
Brandon Mills 53 
Brookside Mills 150 
Cannon - 150 
Carbarrus 150 
Cliffside ; 19: ; 
Clifton Mills J 80 85 
Columbus Mfg. Co. be 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., S. C 50 
Drayton Mills, com. 5 20 
Drayton Mills, pf : 90 
Dartington ...<ccse . 70 
Eagle & Phenix Mills ‘ 60 


Exposition Cotton Mills 110 125 
Florence ee a : ; 135 
Fulton Beg & Cotton 

Gaffney Mfg. Co 0 75 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 

Gate City Cotton os 

Glenn Lowry, pf.. 81 
Glenwood 100 
Grandet Mills...... 


MILL STATEMENTS 


Raw 
materials, 


Cash 
-Fiscal year.——, and debts 
















Year Date receivable, mdse., etc. 
1915, Dee, 31 $68,799 $56,109 
1915, Dec hiweaes 33,163 
2926, BIOG.. Sliss.cicicis 37,035 
1916, Jan 1 375 
1914, Dec, 31 228 
1916, Bec. $1..%4..% 702,929 
1914, Dex 1 295,& 
1915, Dex 31 a5 644, 
1914, Dec 1 358,984 
1916, Jan 1 8,928 
1915, Jan 1 10,034 
1915, Dec 31 48,031 
1914, Dex 31 53,9§ 
1915, Dec 31 40,966 
1914, Dec 1 45,426 

$35 200 





- ———-Assets rns 
Total Real estate, 
quick bldgs. and Miscellaneous.—— 
assets. machinery. Amount Description 
$124,908 SEER © MiewElm BaeGAG ase nwabewne 
47,27 49,711 
44,072 51,400 
532,063 SPR AGR 8 Heth ee “Ste Come sinceues 
452,163 489,598 7 
988,711 168,851 $433,186 Ins., bonds & notes 
5 ,326 474,925 Ins., bonds & 
100,000 
2 100,000 
> 38.000 
30,121 43,000 
96,294 12,176 
115,477 11,464 
668,529 1,117,736 
562,892 1,072,417 





notes 


(987) 39 
Henrietta Mills 7 «‘s 120 
Highland Park, com 18 200 
Highland Park, pf 100 
Hartsville weuen'e 
Inman Mills i ) 
Kesler . 170 
Lanett Cotton Mills 102 
Laurens Mills r ee 90 00 
Loray Mills, pf... ’ . 65 75 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Ga 120 140 
Manchester Cotton Mills, S.C 105 
Ninety-six, ex-dividend 130 
Pacolet Mfg, Co., com ve Sg 100 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Ist pf... 93 100 
Parker Cotton Mills, com 
Parker Cotton Mills, pf...... 98% 
Spartan Mills é=s ve eslee lls 
Patterson 129 
Pelzer Mfg. Co , . 90 ys 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 120 
Peli City 
Pickens Cotton Mills 7 1 
Salisbury 
Toxaway ‘ 
Union Buffalo Cotton Mills, 
= ¢ 
Union Buffalo Cotton Mills, 
2nd pf ; 8 
West Point Mfg 113 
Whitney 23 10 
Woodside Cotton Mills 85 92 
Young Hartsell 90 100 
Judson Mills, S. C 20 0 
Lockhart Mills, 8S, ¢., com 32 10 
Lockhart Mills, S, C., pf 84 92 
Warren Mfg. Co 80 
Warren Mfg. Co., pf 97% 
Inactive Textile Stocks 
(Quoted by Philip M. Tucker, Boston, Mass.) 
Bid Asked. 
American Mfg. Co. com 120 
American Mfg. Co. pf 99 
Bay State Cotton Ist pf 97 100 
Boott .. ° . . 77 
Boston Duck 1250 
Boston Mfg. Co 85 
*Brookside Mills.. =< 150 
Cabot i ; 122 
Chadwick Hoskins 100 
Chicopee 60 7) 
*Columbian 1350 
*Columbus . 90 ) 
Contoocook Mills pf 5 60 
Cordis 
Exeter Mfg. Co 10 
Fisher ; 125 
*Gaffney Mfs Co 50 60 
Harmony Mills pf 100 
*Lancaster (S. C.) Mill pf ’ 
*Lanett 1121 
*Lockhart M 3 sO 
Lockhart Mills pf S0) 
Lawrence Duck 9 
Lowell Bleachery 
Maverick Mills pf x0 
*Monadnock Mills 100 
Nyanza Mills.... 11 120 
Glew £6. ‘ ‘ ) 
*Pacolet pf 1S oo 
*Pacolet com 99 102 
Renfrew Mfg. pf ) 107% 
Renfrew Mfg. com 75 
*Riverdale pf 85 
Shaw Stocking Co 50 
*Spartan Mills 105 115 
Thorndike 1325 
Waltham Bleachery 80 100 
*West Point Mfg. Co 125 130 
*Winthrop Mills 100 


* Taxable in Massachusetts 


West Boylston Humidifiers 


The West Manufacturing 
Co., of Easthampton, Mass., 
awarded contract for humidifiers to the 
G. M. Parks Company, of Fitchburg, 
Mass. This purchase makes over 1,200 
Turbo Humidifiers that the West Boyl- 
ston Company has purchased in its vari- 
ous equipment orders of the past few 
years. The Turbo people report that 
they have an unusually large amount 
of humidifier orders on their books, and 
are equally busy in their mill piping 
department. 


Boylston 
has 


—Liabilities.— ———, 
Acct’s payable Surplus, 


floating and Capital profit and 








Total funded debt stock loss, etc, 
$156,461 $6,553 $70,000 $79,908 
96,982 30,680 50,000 16,302 
95,473 30,358 50,000 115,116 
1,030,471 445,350 250,000 2335,121 
941,761 358,276 250,000 9333,485 
1,590,748 35,000 700,000 55.748 
1,500,930 37.925 700.000 763,005 
1,211,211 117,315 1,000,000 93,869 
1,208,240 114 LD 1,000,000 93,515 
61,858 1 50,000 10,000 
73,121 9,000 10,600 
108,470 10,000 35,930 
126,492 10,000 35,134 
1,786,265 702,170 400,000 4684,095 
1,635,309 717,639 400,000 5517,670 
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COTTON YARN QUOTATIONS 
CATLIN & COMPANY | o viewing station nave teen com sickness 





piled in Boston. isc cc0 ce SR Weenie cev 23% @2: 
EASTERN PEELER CONES. 12s........20% @21 Beta sadens 24% @2 
COTTON YARNS Carded. Combed. Bee a cance d 20% @21% PO scscisvue. Gee 
SOLE AGENTS FOR Bi 5ck Sex bpeckwcewes 22 @23 28% @29 16s........21% @22 Wit inexces 35% @3: 
| ae as enee O04 29 @30 20s........22% @23 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY PAR aS ea5e se nubeeee 24 @25 31 @32 SOUTHERN TWO-PLY WARPS. 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 16s : ‘scare cee ee 32 @33 ere — @21 ee — @2 
2 26 @27 34 @35 
2U8.. aes «0 27 @so 9. . cad, 9 i ae. > 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS | ... 2. 2 fh ae eee ees 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers vive 28 o a @37 ee 23 @23% 2-40s...... 39 @4 
ON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO a a | ee 2-168......23%@24 2-508......— @4 
NEW YORK BOST 30s 82 @33 40 @41 2-208......24%@25 2-608... 54 @! 
32s 33° @34 41 @42 3-8s hard twist on tubes, 19@20 cts.; 
348. 34 @35 42 @43 skein and 4-8s skein, 19@20 cts.; 2-10s 
T E HATCH rie a 43 @44 2-12s slack, 21 cents. 
40s 38 @40 45 @46 


SOUTHERN CONE (FRAME SPUN) YARNS 


oe a 9 « 2 99 
EASTERN TWO-PLY SKEINS, és. . ‘ @20 20s........22%@ 
COTTON YARN apenas Ss... ss @20% 22a... 28 


























Carded. Combed 10s. . ..-20 @20% BER. cvdars — @ 
ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES El cis sehieartco wuss ..27 @28 34. @35 12s........— @20% 24s Extra..— G@ 
: P46. xs.< teeeeee 28 @29 35 @36 $46 i <6 6s @ 21 268........24% & 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 7 8 @ 35 @36 : t 6s 4%@ 
16s. - 29 @30 36 @37 lés.. @21% 308........26 @ 
lee ite ee 30 @31 37 @3s 1Ss.. ~-.— @21% 40s........— @ 
20s Sie. a 38 @39 
JEWEL COMBED YARNS | 20000 Qa: om ga. BEACK AND WHITE D. & 7. sKEIN: 
Direct Bl ose See ...33 @34 40 @41 (All prices nominal.) 
* DOi 5g iuiuakcesvexiten 34 @35 41 42 (Carded. ) 
Johnston Manufacturing Co. te or aoe | le ae ei ee 
«58 ° °° eeoeeseses oo > e a . -s - a nn = 
COTTON YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS Be cic teeeee 86 @87 43 @44 2-24s8......40 @4l 2-40s...... 49 @ 
C. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager ee ke Ae oa 2-268...... 41 @42 
a . ’ ~ > < ¢ 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 885 om .ee.40) @41 48 @49 Staple Combinations. 
40s... 41 @42 50 @52 8—30s....38 @39 20—40s....—  @4 
50s ; eet es EE ee 57 @59 10—30s....38 @39 20—60s....— G 
: ae : po 14—16s....— @40 16—80s....— G 
30s tent e eee ee eens 35 7 16—30s....40 @41 16—120s...— @ 
he John F. ralnor i. 70s ots a witns leee wie i 75 @s80 Jack spools, 2 cts. more; colors, 2: 
291 Broadway, Cae 80s aa eye as i ea 85 @90 cts. more than black and white. 
+. BLENDED BLACK AND WHITE SKEINS 
American, Egyptian and Sea Island Yarns EE NS: 2-168... .. 42% @44% 2-268......45% O47 % 
Both Natural and M cial Carded. Combed 2-20s...... 43% @45% 2-30s...... 46 @438 
Ca SSO ae siete | ...37 @38 44 @45 2-348...... 44% @46% 2-40s...... 53 5 
2-36s / .40 @41 48 @49 For 25 per cent. blend, 2c. less; for 7 
2-40s... soecsscccen Ss 51 @52 cent. blends, 2c. more. 
OHN F. STREET @ CO. | S2oo"" $F 
. © RRs obs Aaa, Nag eee ies 66 @71 EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YARNS sa + ae meee 
J” Ser nis bee iss 86 @91 Combed Peeler Combed Egyptia: 
, . . . ae 2-20s......40 @4l1 2-208...... 42 @46 
12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. EGYPTIAN (COMBED) WEAVING YARN 2-248 ene: 41 oe 2-248 Betton 43 « 17 
. . ’ a . Atay arae < PAs 5.05 4% 3 B<BOB. 55 <0 5 @5t 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK SINGLE SKEINS. 9-80s...... 44 @46 sie 47 @5 
30s, 53 @54 55s........68 @70 9-886... .562 47 @48 $-S4n...... 49 @53 
358.... 56 @57 60s........72 @73 9.988..<<.5 48 @49 $:888...... 50 @5 
~ rrr ry. C r ‘ON 40s. . --59 @60 7OG..<.00..81 @82 2-38s......50 @651 2-388......52 @56 
( ) | M 45s 62 @63 SOR esicince 91 @92 2-408...... 49 @51 2-408......58 @5 
GA I EK Cl I Y I ILLS 50s ..65 @66 90s......1 01 @1 02 2-50s...... 57 @58 2-508...... 67 @6: 
. ac . ; ali 2-608...... 64 @67 $-60s....... 77 @738 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality as tne Gees ween. on eraey . + gaa le 4 
RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN B08... $4 56 5a... 77 @79 2-808...... 79 @82 2-80s...... 97 @3 
35s. er 59 ThisesccncBe Rs 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction aes x rt > i. hee ~ to nse EE Sone. 
58 ° De DOo BOB. cece OE DS s 291 9 24g 9 ’ 
1209-10 Fourth National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 508........66 @68 908......1 03 @1 06 ea ee a ae ee 
oes 13 OT 14s........24 @25  288........30%@31% 
TWO-PLY WARPS. a aeceee -. oes: em Se nthe aie = @ - 
2 er ce i - ea BB... 0 ee BO 26% verre... @3 
RHODE ISLAND PROCESSING CO., Ene. | 2-20:.....55 @se bats. ..67 oes BEM @IH Be Gs 
: , ; ee 2-35s.. 58 @59 2-60s...... 74 @75 298........27 @28 ae ee 
W. R. GILLESPIE, Gen’! Mgr. 2-40s......61 @62 $-166......48 O88  OOOCres ed 


Converters of COTTON YARNS, MERCERIZING, DYEING, | {8784 @89 2 805..00-.94 @os 


CARDED SHUTTLE COPS, 























Tal t Tat T PGYPTIAN YARN ON COPs. ee tno — @21 eter — 627 
BLEACHING AND Ww INDING Carded Combed. LOR cece OFLU. BB .ca..cc— Qi 
4 mo TIOKAT r T ~ T > Ik __ ff J rere ee 35 @36 40 @é4l1 Ba oe ome — @22 30a........—— @3 
MILLS AT COVENTRY, R. I. SAMPLES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST nite... 2 41 @42 an a. oF 
DON £ wae kb a Ca baer ake 37 @38 42 @43 16a......-.— @23 Séa.... — 231 
15s & 16s. oe .-88 @39 43 @44 BSB ccccas= BRS Bbe...:.; — @3 
, BSS & SOB... ck ccness ..89 @40 44 @45 Be ca suear — @24 38s. . PH D3 
THEO. H. STROUSE & CO, | #t%0E= a ts =e eS 
DO sakdd cams Mame 41 @42 46 @47 
26s 2 y s * > . nD 
36 S. Third Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. et ERS a ee ee ee SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAN! 
; WARPS AND SKEINS. 
N : ‘ cRI ED r P B A I N COMBED SEA ISLAND. si oe 5 f 72 @73 
MERCERIZED CQTTON YARNS Brews $i Be ee ge 
ae . : 5 i ie ‘a . acai: Single. Two-ply. thread- y " RRs a re ae 5 @ss 
SKEINS WARPS CONES COPS TUBES Ds icra 61 @52 — — ‘ss 54. ~— Sawai _ oss 2-808. ens 86 88 
LAS...» 00+ “4 = =~ . 4 Dee ONS cca. 63 @é64 
MBE Sconce 54 @55 — @— 56 @57 anurans a 
JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY Sa a — s- 2 Bap rls acnce le eam 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS gees Bae Bok Be pam. ae bate 
40s... ...638 @65 65 @67 68 @69 2-40s 44. @45 POE sé a0 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 60s ere: 74 @76 76 @78 80 @81 2-50s 54 @55 2-100s.. 94 
185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. aes shee Ses = Ses = aT es eenee. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 90s........1 00@1 05 — @— 110@115 80s........ — @35 60s........60 @61 
EOE k2<a 205 1 10@1 15 1 20@1 25 1 15@1 25 | Re — @43 Weds a yeu & 66 D6; 
° Sea Island warps and skeins for mercer- 508........ — @54 80s........ 72 @ 
C i i izing are worth 2 or 3 cents less than thread si as 
ALBERT RAU, Inc., ©™=™"5s10n a (eee edo 
ne (UNGASSED). 
e 
9 9 Merchants The following quotations have been com- Southern Yarns, Eastern Yaris 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS piled in Philadelphia, New York 2-208......— @50 2-208... 
P vide : ae ed eves ed @o6 dil v8. eee ° 
All Numbers for All Purposes te ae rea 2-368... sb 57 8-36s......54 
s N 8 +LE § cINS. 2-40s......— @58 re 
52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK wane aene. °-448......60 @61 9.446. .....88 6 
: . ‘ 2-508. . ..64 @66 2-50s. sane ‘ 
6s&8s...20 @20% 208........22 @22% 57208 74 Ome 6960s... 83 (8! 
: 128... 21%@ 22” does za Es TOS. 84 GSE 2-70.28 
Deal Direct With the Mill y SAR n css sREED = GOR sence eeeah | SEMR- +93 GOR RRS... 8 Oe 
RO cane aee 21% @22 ee 34 @36 bali Benes ae 
COLUMBUS, GA. Extra cost for gassing approximate: 55 
SOUTHERN TWO-PLY SKBEINS. and below. 4c.; 30s to 40s, 3%c.; 40s to 60s 
Represented by Dei concen — @20 Re BES. 6n50 26% @27 5%4c.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.: 70s to 
High Grade . 2-108...... 20 @21% 2-26s...... 28 @28% 80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, 11c. - 
en VAN COURT CARWITHEN aT eae 20% @2 Se 30 @30% Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 3 
. i . . BelOS. « <sas 22 @22% 2-40s...... 39 @40 20s to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s to 50s 
and KNITTING YARNS 300 Chestnut Street, Phila. $-16s......— @33 %-S0e...... — @47 5e.; 508 to 608, 6c.; 60s to 70s, Tc.; 708 





2-20s — @23% 2-60s......— @54 80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, lic. 
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February 5, 1916 


YARN DEMAND SMALL BUT 
PRICES LITTLE CHANGED 


Majority of Spinners Continue Inde- 
pendent Attitude With Various 
Reports of Sold-Up Condition 


Business transactions during the week 
ve not been of large volume and as 
matter of fact the situation can be 
characterized as quieter than for some 
ie. Despite this fact, however, little 
ual weakness has developed, although 
certain instances spinners are more 
enable to offers and are more willing 
to trade. The difference in quotations 
from certain reported figures, while 
siderable, is misleading, as the top 
the market has never been reached, 
except in a retail way and outside quota- 
tions should not be regarded as charac- 
ristic of the situation. It is true that 
certain mills report they are sold up for 
several months to come at figures higher 
han any which local trade claim they 
have been able to secure. When com- 
petitors, however, are willing to sell at 
materially lower figures it casts some 
ubt upon the reliability of these as- 
There is no basis of calcula- 
tion establishing the difference between 
different counts. In other words, little 
lation to the actual cost or the com- 
parative increase per count is observa- 
ble to-day, the market being dependent 
upon supply and demand for the estab- 
lishment of prices. 


sertions. 


CHANGE FROM SINGLE WARPS 

\n illustration of this disparity in 
quotations is noticeable in the case of 
single and two-ply warps. There has 
een a distinct reversion of demand 
from single to ply yarns, brought about 
largely by the demand of towel manu- 
facturers for the latter quality. Sam- 
ples of heavier goods have been ac- 
cepted by buyers as substitutes for 
lighter farics previously made, with the 
consequence that this character of goods 
has practically supplanted the earlier 
type. The dyestuff situation, naturally, 
has played a part in bringing about this 
change, as it is more economical to dye 
twisted yarns, which absorb a_ less 
amount per yard than single. Possibly 
with the return of normal conditions in 
the dye trade, a certain amount of de- 
mand will spring up for single warps. 
\t present, however, there seems to be 

little chance of such a move. 

SHIPMENTS DELAYED 
Sellers are complaining of delayed 
receipt of orders placed at lower prices, 
and, while one excuse and another are 
given, it is believed that the dominating 
factor causing such delay is the attempt 
on the part of spinners to deliver high- 
priced contracts to the detriment of 
those placed at low levels. Some ex- 
traordinary delays for which there 
seems to be little excuse are reported, 
sellers being obliged to supply their cus- 
tomers with high-priced yarn, trusting 
to the receipt of the cheaper contracts 
to reimburse them. Efforts to hasten 
veries seem unavailing. Also, re- 
quests for quotations are receiving little 
tention from the spinner, who _ is 
pting a very independent attitude, 
sed, evidently, on the belief that raw 
material costs are not going to show any 
ical drop, and that they can hold out 
tor the maintenance of prices without 

liability of loss. 

emand for export continues in very 
limited compass. More or less inquiry 
eing received all the time for hosiery, 
k and white yarns, but when quota- 
ns are received no answer comes 
One factor minimizing the possi- 
lity of business in this quarter is the 
uest for colors in connection with 
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twisted yarns, and these are almost im- 
possible to secure, and when obtained 
cannot be guaranteed. This is particu- 
larly true of black yarns, deliveries of 
which on contract are very backward, 
while dyers will not guarantee shipment 
of any new orders within any specified 
period 
KNITTING YARNS IN STOCK 

The evident cause for lack of demand 
for knitting yarns is the fact that the 
majority of knitters anticipated their 
requirements when the yarn market was 
at a lower level and are not obliged to 
make purchases at the present time. 
Fair stocks are said to be owned in the 
majority of instances and few manu- 
facturers feel that they can pay to-day’s 
level and secure a profit on their prod- 
uct. If it is necessary to increase the 
supply of yarn before the season is 
over, advances in knit goods would 
seem to be a virtual necessity. Such a 
course will be avoided as long as possi- 
ble for fear of interference with de- 
mand. 


FIRM CONDITIONS PREVAIL 


Cotton Yarns Rule Strongly With 
Moderate Activity 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—Firm condi- 
tions still prevail on cotton yarns, al- 
though most factors report less trad- 
ing this week. This is not surprising 
as it was not to be expected that the 
activity of previous weeks could be 
maintained forever. Inquiry for yarns 
is still reported by dealers; by many 
that it is satisfactory, but it has not 
heen so easy to realize top prices. Spin- 
ners are still firm on their quotations, 
but it is said quite a few of them are 
willing to take all the business they can 
get on to-day’s prices. Inquiry is re- 
ported to be of a general character still 
with both weaving and knitting mills 
showing interest in yarns. Dyestuffs 
continue to be more or less of a factor 
and more than one dealer has stated 
with a normal supply of dyes, the mar- 
ket might have risen to extreme levels 

Opinions as to the future course of 
yarns vary; several are disposed to re- 
gard yarn prices as at the top; but 
there are many who look for prices to 
be maintained. They point to bare 
shelves, with a demand for goods which 
mills find difficult to meet as rapidly 
as desired, and with money offered on 
a satisfactory basis, they argue there 
is everything in favor of maintained 
levels. Price of cotton in their mind 
cuts no figure; it all rests on the basis 
of the supply and demand ratio. 

WEAVERS WELL ENGAGED 

Men’s wear and dress goods mills ap- 
pear the best buyers of yarns in this 
market to-day. Orders with these mills 
keep them running to capacity, with a 
steady consumption of yarn which re- 
quires constant replenishing. Carpet 
mills are reported suffering with a scar- 
city of colors, under which they find it 
exceedingly difficult to operate. For 
this reason these yarns have been slow 
of late, and it is reported one house 
has been offering 16s two-ply skeins of 
good color at 2lc., recognizing the posi- 
tion in which these mills are placed. 
Just how this will work out it is hard 
to say. Other lines appear to be in 
hetter position, and therefore continue 
operating along more active lines. Prices 
for two-ply warps are still holding 
firmly for nearby delivery, although 
future late deliveries are slightly below 
the other level. On 40s two-ply warps 
39 to 4lc. is reported, according to the 
yarn; 20s two-ply warps run from 24! 
to 25c.; 30s two-ply are held at 30% to 
3le. for nearby delivery; 8s three-ply 
tubes and skeins are quiet at 1814 to 






















AMERICAN SILK SPINNING 
SPUN SILK YARNS 


SPINNERS 
AND DYERS 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. 





PHILADELPHIA 





JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In cotton, silk and worsted, 
in many designs and colors 


Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. 
ADMIRAL AND WHIPPLE STS. 


Paulson, LinKroum @ Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St., New York 
PROVIDENCE 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


Ys $1 


CO. 


Also SILK NOILS 
PROVIDENCE, R. If. 











UTICA READING CHICAGO 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON WARPS 


In gray and all colors, single 
or any ply, and cable cord 
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INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY 





FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZE 
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Wool Worsted, Mohair and Silk 





MONUMENT MILLS, 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Housatonic, Mass 








Colors, Bleached 
Skeins, and Chain Warps 
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, " Spools and Tubes 
in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
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Manufacturers of 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO., sink nisi TAPES AND BRAIDS 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 


For Manufacturers’ Use 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, 


COTTON YARNS 


DANA _ Cotton Yarn and Warps 
combed—white and colored 


MILLS Cotton Grain Bags 





WARP 


Westbrook, Me. 


>.RICH & CO 


COTTON YARNS 





77 Summer St., Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 


J. B. Jamieson 


MASS. 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 
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Uniform Yarns 


Careful buyers recognize 
the importance of having 
their cotton yarns run un-- 
formly. This is essential to 
profitable production, as it 


means uniform goods. 


Cannon Yarns 


have won their reputation as 
a safe yarn to use because 
they run uniformly as to 
grade and character. 


Extra care is used in the 
selection of our cotton and 
purchases made when the 
choicest can be secured. 
This with expert spinning 
maintains a uniformly high 
grade yarn which insures true 
economy in manufacturing. 


‘From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer” 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE G QUALITY 
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20c., according to quality, while 16s two- 
ply skeins general are held at 22% to 
23c., for white yarn with dark stock at 
21% to 22c. In single yarns demand is 
not so active; 20s single warps are 
reported going begging at 22%c. and 
quiet at 22c.; 14s single warps are being 
offered at 21; 12s shuttle cops run 
around 21c. for southern yarn. 
CARDED YARNS DULL 

Carded frame-spun yarns do not show 
any recent development in activity. 
Hosiery mills appear to be using more 
of the combed yarns, and up-state un- 
derwear mills, using the carded yarns, 
are said to be rather well covered for 
the present, and refusing to buy any ad- 
ditional lots of yarn on to-day’s prices. 
Prices, therefore, are not so strong on 
these yarns, but they all depend on con- 
ditions. It is said 10s frame spun can 
be bought for nearby delivery at 1914 
to 20c., with the market averaging 20 to 
20%c.; however, high-grade yarns from 
mills well fixed with business are held 
at 21 and 21%c. On 24s from 24 to 
24'%4c. is usually quoted, with limited 
trading of late; one lot sold at 23%c. 
for early delivery, and 22s sold at 22M%c. 
On southern mule spun, 10s are held 
around 2lc. 

COMBED YARNS LEAD 

Combed yarns continue their lofty po- 
sition. Many mills are sold up well into 
the year, dealers are unable to offer any 
early deliveries, and have to place busi- 
ness offered them here and there wher- 
ever they can. In fact, combed yarns 
are the stiffest proposition on the 
market to-day. Ply yarns appear to be 
in better demand than single. On 18s 
single southern, 28% to 30c. is reported; 
30s at 34 to 35c. In two-ply yarns, 30s 
run from 39 to 40c.; 40s at 44 to 45c.; 
50s at 54 to 55c. Ordinarily, dealers say 
there is a %4c. a number between these 
two counts, but to-day it is lc.; 60s two- 
ply are held at 62 to 64c., with 70s at 69 
to 70c. On Sea Island, 40s two-ply is 
quoted around 60c. Egyptian yarns are 
quiet at high prices. 





PHILA. COTTON YARN NOTES 
Many friends of T. Ashby Blythe, of 
R. A. Blythe, Inc., were glad to con- 
gratulate him on his recovery from re- 
cent severe illness. Mr. Blythe is one 
of the young veterans of the trade, and 
has a host of friends who were glad to 
welcome his return to active business. 

S. F. Patterson, treasurer of the 
Roanoke Mills Co. and the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., was a visitor in this market this 
week. Mr. Patterson has been active 
at Washington lately as the representa- 
tive of southern cotton manufacturers 
appearing before the Labor Committee 
of the House when it had under con- 
sideration the Child Labor Bill now be- 
fore the House. He has invited the 
entire committee at the expense of the 
manufacturers to visit each and every 
mill in the South to see for themselves 
actual conditions. 

Local dealers are disposed to criti- 
size severely the action of a local 
house which offered a price below the 
idea of the buyer. In this case the 
manufacturer was willing to pay 29%c. 
for a good sized lot of 20s two-ply 
warps, when a salesman came along and 
quoted him 29c. This tended to scare 
the buyer into the belief prices were 
breaking, so he purchased only a small 
part of his original intention. 

With artificial silk held at $3.50 a 
pound and natural at about $5, hosiery 
manufacturers say it is impossible to 
use the former in 25c. goods. There- 
fore mercerized yarns were required as 
a substitute, and the big demand forced 
prices up to a high level. Now they 


are becoming too high for the two-for- 
a-quarter goods, so it is expected lisle 
yarns will be utilized in their plac 

These yarns now are as high as merce 

ized yarns were a few weeks back. 

is also said to be impossible to u 

combed yarns in 10c. hose, so th 

carded yarns have to be used instea 





COARSE YARNS EASIER 
Combed and Fine Counts Unaffected 
by Cotton’s Unsettledness 
Boston, Feb. 2.—Even though tl 
weakness of the raw material market 
has been partly eliminated, and ma 
prove only temporary, it has checked 
demand and has caused quite a number 
of spinners to withdraw recent extren 
quotations on coarse and medium count 
carded yarns; at least on nearly every 
thing below 30s. However, the price 
ideas of a majority of spinners and 
dealers remain considerably above 
buyer’s views and sales in this part « 
the market have ruled of small volume, 
excepting in a few instances where 
dealers or spinners have been willing to 
sell at bottom prices. This is about 19c. 
for 28s three-ply, 23%c. for 20s two-ply 
and 28c. for 26s two-ply skeins. Eastern 
spinners are also easier to deal with on 
carded weaving and hosiery yarns 
coarser than 30s but there is no trace 
of weakness upon combed and _ fine 
counts; in fact, the market upon any- 
thing spun from staple cotton is still 
tending upward, particularly on 60s and 
finer warps and skeins. On such yarns 
for delivery within the next two months 
the price is largely dependent upon the 
buyers’ necessities, for the number of 
spinners who can handle such business 
are few. There is a steadily increasing 
demand from buyers who have been 
using imported yarns, and who now 
find their supply contracted and the 
question of forward deliveries rendered 
uncertain. Sea Islands and Egyptians 
of high grade are very strongly situ- 
ated and best spinners are sold far 
ahead and are not anxious to accept 
additional contracts even at the high 
prices now prevailing. They are ex- 
periencing some difficulty in obtaining 
suitable grades of cotton even at top 
prices, and believe that much _ higher 

prices for yarn are possible. 


COTTON VS. JUTE TWINE 





Elements of Greater Serviceability in 
the Former 

It is the general belief that twine 
made from hemp or jute is stronger 
than that of relative diameter made of 
cotton. This is a fact, if tensile 
strength alone is considered, but where 
the element of friction enters into the 
test, cotton has superior resisting quali- 
ties. It is claimed there are many in- 
stances where cotton twine could be ad- 
vantageously substituted for jufe, not 
only from a standpoint of better serv- 
ice, but with an economic saving. 

It is a simple matter to determine the 
relative strength of the two fibers un- 
der conditions that involve friction. In- 
terlock a piece of cotton twine with one 
of jute of the same relative size, and 
saw the two together until one breaks. 
It will almost invariably be the jute 
that gives first. The question of cheap- 
ness does not at first appeal to the buy- 
er because of the higher price per pound 
asked for cotton twine, but, for exam- 
ple, a three-ply 8s of this material will 
render 2,240 yards per pound to 900 of 
a 16-pound jute twine, and give better 
service on the cross. This makes the 
cost per yard of cotton, which deter- 
mines the actual cost of the twine, less. 
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We are Specialists 


In Plain and Fancy 


Warps, Glazed 
Twine and Fire Hose 
Cord and in the 
Dyeing of Cotton 
| Yarns. 


Our Cotton Yarns 


2s to 30s 
Universal Wound 


Are the Best That Are Made 


Buy of the Mill with 
a standard reputation 


Whittier Mills Co. 


Chattahoochee, Ga. 





SINGLE 2and3 PLY. WARPS, SKEINS, 
CONES, TUBES. WET or DRY TWIST 


COTTON 
WOOLEN 


and 


WORSTED 
Y-A-R-N-S 


GEORGE BUTTERWORTH 


Successor to Crawshaw Wolfenden 


2535 N. Broad St., Phila. Pa. 





TRIED 


PA 
4 


One Half Gross 


EMPIRE 
TEXTILE MILL CRAYONS 


5 
a 
\ ..++ Manufactured by **** 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. : 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A.WALTHAM, MASS. 
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WANTED—COTTON YARNS, COMMISSION 
BASIS. 


Wool Spun Yarns from Sweeps, Strips, etc., 
2's to 8's singles and 2 ply on cones or 
tubes, also singles and 2 ply in skeins 

White Frame Spun or Mule Spun Cotton 
Yarns containing percentage of Strips, Fly, 
ete., straight white or off white, 6’s to 10's 
hosiery twist, cones, 10/20,000 lbs. weekly 

20's to 30's Carded Peeler, frame spun, 
hosiery twist, on cones, large amounts. 

Carded Peeler, frame spun, hosiery twist, 
ones in Silver, Jaeger, Light Blue, etc., 
16's to 24's. 

10,000 Ibs. weekly 6’s single mule or frame 
spun, soft twist, Carded Peeler, cones. 

10,000 lbs. weekly wool spun White Cot- 
ton Backing Yarn, 6's/1, cones. 

Correspondence desired. 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


shown at a, in the illustration, leaves 


the delivery rollers b b’ and runs to the 
spools or bobbins, c, in the direction 
shown. The small electromotors, d, are 
arranged along the straight path of the 
threads, a, in such a manner that the 
hollow shaft of these motors is situated 
within the direction of the traveling ma- 
terial. In this manner the material to 
be spun or twisted is guided within a 
tube or passage entirely closed all 
around so that an injuring of the 
motors by dirt or waste thrown off the 
thread is avoided. The lower end of 
the tube or passage is continued through 
the upper central part of the flier, e. 

It is claimed that flyers electrically 
driven as described above, produce a 
uniform twisting operation. If ma- 
terial is delivered of variable thickness, 
the twist will be more approximately 
uniform than in previous arrangements. 
To secure the most uniform results it is 
necessary to shorten the free length, h, 
to a minimum. In other words, it is 
necessary to place the motor as near as 
possible to the delivery rollers. The de- 
vice has recently been patented. 


IMPROVED HEDDLE FRAME 


Improved means for supporting hed- 
dle bars between their ends are pro- 
vided by a recent invention. The device 
is simple and durable and permits the 
bars to be readily detached from the 
frame, prevents sidewise displacement 
of the heddle bars and reduces wear at 
the place of support. 

The illustration shows a view of a 
heddle frame equipped with the device. 
The heddle supporting bars, 7, are 
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mounted in the usual manner. At the 
places where it is desired to support the 
bars between their ends the inner por- 
tions of the top and bottom bars are re- 
cessed as at 9. The auxiliary support- 
ing bars, 12, are fastened within the re- 
cesses, 9, and extend in the same direc- 
tion as the top and bottom bars a suf- 
ficient distance for the required amount 
of sidewise movement of the heddle 
bar supporting links. 

The supporting links, 14, are mounted 
upon the supporting bars, 12, and com- 
prise open-sided links formed of a strip 
of metal, the ends being bent over at 
both ends to form the link. This link 
is stronger than the supporting links 
generally used. At the same time it is 
of less thickness and forms no obstruc- 
tion projecting beyond the face of the 
heddle frame to catch on the parts of 
adjoining frames. 





Army Supply Bids Asked 

The office of the Depot Quartermas- 
ter U. S. Army, Jeffersonville, Md., will 
receive bids until Feb. 14 for furnish- 
ing 5,000 yards canvas duck. 

3ids will be received until Feb. 7 by 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster for fur- 
nishing 18,000 yards cotton tape. 

3ids in triplicate will be received by 
the Quartermaster General, Washing- 


ton, until 2 p. m., March 6, for furnish- 
ing cordage, canvas and burlap for de- 
livery during the fiscal year 1917 at 
various depots. 









We Sell Direct 


Crefeld Waste 





THE CARDINAL MILLS 
WEST POINT, MISS. 
3Os to 40s 


CARDED PEELER WEAVING and KNITTING YARNS 


Single and Two Ply Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball Warps 
Selling Office: GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


(991) 43 


& Batting Co. 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 


Contractors For and Dealers in 


COTTON MILL WASTES 





1805 







AND MERCERIZE 


35,000 Pounds Daily 


P. B. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. 
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WE BLEACH TEC OTTON 








Quilling Tubing—Coning—Spooling 
THE ROBERT D. MASON CO., Pawtucket, R. |. 


E. J. MeCAUGHEY, Secy. and Mgr. 
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JOHN McMANUS, V. Pres. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
IN SKEIN AND WARP — 


Fast Colors a Specialty—Capacity 20 Tons per Day 


Facili- 


ties for Winding on Paper Cop Tubes, Cones or 
Beams—High Quality Mercerizing 


ESTABLISHED 1881 Office and Works at PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





FOR SALE, 


No. 6130, White Cotton Yarn Waste 
(shearings), about 5 to 7 tons for immediate 
shipment, SD/BL. 

No. 5183, Willowed Egyptian Cotton Card 
Strips, 20 bales 

No. 6128, Bleached Cotton Linters, 56,000 
lbs. prompt shipment, 3 carloads additional 
in about forty-five days 

No. 4924, Bleached Linters prepared for 
absorbent cotton, 20,000 Ibs. 


No. 5535, Absorbent Cotton, about 3 to 4 
tons, 

No. 5536, Absorbent Cotton, about 4 to 5 
tons, 


These two lots are packed in bales in bulk 
not in packages, Samples upon application. 


CHAS, W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Warehouse Addition 


A large addition is planned for the 
Webb Terminal Warehouse, Delaware 
Avenue and Walnut Streets. The 
building will afford 25,000 square feet 
additional floor space on each floor with 
nine stories, so that the combined floor 
space will be about 50,000 square feet 
on each floor when the building is com- 
pleted. Brick and concrete and steel 
construction will be used throughout, 
making the entire structure absolutely 
fireproof. It thus offers the lowest fire 
insurance known there. The equipment 
will be complete and up-to-date in every 
particular, offering unusual facilities for 
handling large stocks of goods at lowest 
possible expense of time and _ labor. 
There will be a large freight elevator 
designed to carry a loaded truck up to 
the ninth floor. 





United States Conditioning & 


Testing Co. 

340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 
Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, Fabric 
Testing and Chemical Analyses 


Odd Lots 


—Wanted— 


Cash Paid for Yarns in Any Quantities 


GEORGE L. FALES p,2%2,2e2" $1. 


FOR SALE. 


No. 6921 and No. 5922, about 8,000 Ibs. 
Black and White and Brown and White 
mock twist Cotton Hosiery Yarn, cones, 7's 
or 8's, for delivery during the next sixty 
days, 

No. 6143, about 3/4,000 lbs. of 60's single 
Combed Peeler, cones. 

No, 4799, about 10,000 Ibs. of Waste 
White Cotton Yarn, 5's/l, 72 inch reel, 10 
ounce skeins. 

No. 5918/5920, 2's to 6’s single Waste Cot- 


ton Yarn, cones, hosiery twist, Dirty White, 
considerable amounts weekly 

No. 5916, 2's single soft twist White Cot- 
ton Yarn on tubes or cones, 20,000 Ibs 

No, 5915, 8 } ply on tubes, 15,000 Ibs, 


No. 6913, 8's single hosiery twist, frame 
spun Waste White Cotton Yarn, cones, 40,- 
000 lbs., deliverable about 1,200 lbs. weekly, 
commencing in March. 

No. 5911, about 3,000 Ibs. Bleached, 30's /2 
ply, skeins 

No. 5912, about 8,000 lbs. Bleached, 24's /3 
ply, skeins 

No. 4786, frame spun Carded Peeler, hos- 
iery soft twist, cones, suitable for backing 
purposes for napping, 6’s to 10's single, 
10 /20,000 lbs. monthly. 

No. 5917, 8’s/3 ply, 20/40,000 lbs. on tubes, 
excellent quality, White. 

Samples upon application. 

CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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UNKENHEIM 


Cast Steel 
Valves 


Superheated Steam 


High Pressures 
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Globe, Angle and Gate, with 
or without By-pass;Balanced 
Throttle, Non-return Safety 
Boiler Stop Valves, etc. 


use of high pressures and superheated steam, with a conse- 

| efficiency, is a step forward in Power Plant operation. 
[he exacting requirements of this service necessitates the use of a 

material for the valves that is stronger than Bronze or Cast Iron 

Lunkenheimer Cast Steel Valves are particularly adapted for these 
vere operating conditions. 

LUNKENHEIMER CAST STEEL has a tensile strength of about 
80,000 pounds with a safe elastic limit and excellent elongation, and 

ntains less than .05 per cent of either phosphorus or sulphur. 

Our steel valve castings are free from defects, they are annealed to 
relieve all internal stress and have that fine grained structure so essen- 
tial to strong steel. 

The materials used for the trimmings are especially adapted for 

eh pressure and temperature service. 

Ask your dealer for descriptive literature, or write us. 


tHe LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


—"“QUALITY "=—— 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World. 


CINCINNATI 


Chicago Boston 


uent increase 


New York London 


Drainage 
and 
Boiler 
Feeding 





1 practical operator of a manufacturing plant 
n fully appreciate what that means 
ighly drained steam lines always 
flow re, hot. feed water—minimizing 
nal strains suring smoother operation of 





the boiler, 


because the 





Return Steam’,Trap 


is constructed to meet modern demands of return tray 
service 
twin tanks or receivers, one filling while the ther is 
discharging 
rotary water and steam valves of simple desig 
» in tian 
a t the weight of the tank l 
g ig we nd I i t 





receive the impact of the tanks 
in operat 


Write for particula 


American Duplex Steam Trap Co., ‘RStisité: 
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Let us outline a plan to fit 
conditions in your plant. 
Ask for Catalog ‘‘1”’ 
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Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
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> National Cash Register 
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N THIS DAY of rising production costs and keen 

sales competition haphazard methods cannot 
endure. 

Just as the development of the cash register has 
brought certainty and economy to the retail business 
where before there was chaos—so has the Murphy 
ie Furnace reduced to a science the handling 
of fuel. 

If you think of fuel consumption in terms of 
Dollars and Cents—if you are interested in more 
steam for less coal write for complete details and 
efficiency data at once. Address—without obligation— 








DETROIT MICH. U.S. A. 268 














American 
High 
Speed 
Chains 


are adapted for cramped or difficult conditions. 


They do not slip; can be used on shafts with short 
centers; give a positive and accurate speed ratio; 
no initial tension as in leather belts, thereby 
eliminating friction, increasing the life of the bear- 


ings. 


Catalogue upon request. 


AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Power and Engineering 


Power Generation and Transmission—Mill Construction 





Fire Room versus Engine Room 


By Albert Walton 


F anything goes amiss in the engine 

room the engine makes its troubles 
known immediately. If it be a leaky 
stuffing box the escaping steam does not 
conceal itself from either eyes or ears. 
\ loose crosshead hammers itself into 
your consciousness whether you will or 
no. The boiler plant is stoic. 
Leaky settings draw cold air into their 
very vitals in silence. Damper regu- 
lators get awry and there are no visible 
signs. Scale deposits on the tubes and 
there is no audible evidence thereof. It 
is not surprising, then, to find the man- 
agement testing and indicating their 
engines at frequent intervals and 
grooming them down every time an op- 
portunity presents itself, while they 
allow the boiler room to plod along un- 
troubled by test or trial of any sort. 

Yet the real skill required for plant 
economy finds its best field in the boiler 
house. 


your 


The money for power purposes 
is spent there and the difference between 
proper and improper methods involves 
greater waste than the same degree of 
carelessness or ignorance in the engine 
room. An engine, once correctly ad- 
justed, will stay in efficient trim with a 
minimum of attention for long periods 
of time. A boiler plant begins to run 
down the very day attention is relaxed. 
PHYSICAL PLANT 
Boiler settings may leak to such an 
extent that as much cold air gets in at 
improper places as passes through the 
grates. The fireman may be doing his 
best and yet have to fire five per cent. 
more coal than should be necessary just 
from this one defect. As often as not 
we find damper-regulators incorrectly 
adjusted. It is almost impossible to tell 
by unaided observation whether this is 
the case or not. Even with our ex- 
perience to guide us we do not pretend 
to pass on damper action until we have 
charted the travel of the regulator by 
means of an automatic time recorder. 
The most usual fault here is the loss 
of the “partial stroke” feature. The 
lamper is either open or shut and is 


CONDITION OF 


continually passing from one position to 
the other. Thus, if full draft is one 
inch, on a water column, and only six- 
tenths of an inch is required, the only 
way a regulator of this sort can keep 
the pressure anywhere near constant is 
by remaining open wide six-tenths of 
the time and closed four-tenths. Prop- 
erly regulated it will float for long 
periods at about the location which 
gives six-tenths of an inch of draft. In 
the “on and off” condition the firing 
cannot be done efficiently, no matter 
how careful the fireman may be 
INCOMPLETE 
If coal is added when the draft is 
shut off the volatile matter is distilled 
off with insufficient supply of air to 
burn it and passes up the chimney as 
black smoke and 


inother 


COMBUSTION 


unburned gas and 
source of loss is manifested. 
\s the volatile part of the coal is the 
part containing the most heat units per 
pound, the importance of utilizing its 
heat is’ easily appreciated. 

Many times the damper is, in add- 
tion, so arranged in the flue as to cause, 
when closed, not only zero draft but 
actual back pressure. When this is the 
case the boilers smoke at leak 
and the room is filled with = 


every 
“coal gas 


as long as the damper remains closed. 
This means that the air supply is practi- 
cally completely cut off and the fires act 
exactly as do producer gas generators. 
Thus the pressure is kept down by the 
simple process of throwing away the 
heat value of the coal until the engine 
has taken out enough steam to let its 
pressure subside enough to open the 
damper and start burning the gas again. 
It is commonly supposed that this is a 
source of saving, since the coal is being 
“saved” while the draft is off. It 
should be remembered that coal burns 
largely as a gas and gases are evolved 
and wasted when the draft is reduced 
over an incandescent fire-bed. With the 
regulator properly adjusted and _ the 
damper properly set combustion is com- 
plete and uniform. 
ADJ USTING REGULATORS 


We have also found dampers so set 
that they would swing past the open 


DAMPER 


position and start to close again on the 
other side. Thus the firemen work 
under a continual handicap. In one 
plant this feature alone caused several 
shutdowns and_ had 
whole department. The firemen were 
ready to quit and the engineer and 
superintendent were frantically seeking 
out the source of additional load which 
was causing the 
boilers. 


“overload” on the 
In fact we 
locate the 


were summoned to 
overload and started in by 
We found, upon 
further investigation, that as the pres- 
sure went down and the damper opened, 
the draft increased regularly until a 
certain point and then began to de- 
crease although the regulator was still 
moving toward the open position. With 
steam pressure down, the firemen were 
struggling on a reduced draft to get 
back their lost ground. Finally, by dint 
of exhaustive efforts they would get 
their fires up and regain the lost pres- 
sure and as the damper started to close, 
the draft increased instead of reducing 
and the pressure rose rapidly past the 
point desired. 


indicating the engines 


Each action of the damper regulator 
showed on the 
which thus 
tooth curves repeated every five minutes 


chart 
series of saw- 


steam pressure 


became a 


with frequent deep depressions occurring 
at the times when the fires were not in 
condition to properly on the 
reduced draft. During the week-end an 
inspection was made inside the flue and 
the expected found. Setting the 
dampers straight lifted a burden from 
the firemen and reconciled them to their 
lot in life once more 

At another mill the time recorder 
and draft charts revealed the fact that 
there was never tenth of an 
inch of draft. The fires were too slug- 
gish to be efficient. Shutting down one 
boiler made the regulator operate and 
increased the draft just 
fect a saving in coal 


operate 


was 


over a 


enough to ef- 


FIRING SYSTEM 


The 


evolve his 


letting the 
firing system, hoping 
that he will follow the line of least re- 
sistance and that this line will be that 


process of hreman 


own 


which necessitates his shovelling the 
minimum amount of coal, is defective 
in two particulars. First, it 


assumes 
that the fireman is sufficiently versed in 


the refinements of the business to 


demoralized the 


evolve the best method and, 
the line of 


second, that 
least involves 
The 
fireman is usually something less than a 
university 


resistance 


ring the least amount of coal. 
ieither knows 
nor cares anything about the 


combustion. He 


graduate and 
laws ot 
is paid a fixed amount 
regardless of his ethciency. A fireman 
so much 
a week by virtue of his being a fireman. 


is supposed to be worth just 


lf, by an extra exertion, he should save 
hive per cent 
more than the 


of the coal, amounting to 

value of his entire pay, 
he would not receive one cent more in 
his envelope at the end of the week 


He realizes this before he starts work 


and his attitude is shaped by his know 
edge. It is only to be expect nde 
the circumstances, that his own com 


tort will be his prime consideratio1 
It is 
their comfort to the idea that it is dis 


a universal rule that firemen link 





comtort to be on their feet hey lar 
their firings, not to save coal, but to 
prolong their periods of sitting down 
between coaling operations lt g 
every five minutes would require just 
the right amount of coal to be red 
and firing every thirty minut woul 
involve putting on five per cent. more 
or tiring every hour would cost 1 per 
nttnued on page 49) 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding in Textile Mills 


TYLENE welding torches 


O* AC] 
in the hands of competent men are 


reclaiming thousands of dollars’ worth 


of broken parts every month. One 


mill 


large 
which has been successful in 


welding has saved from one 


very 
hundred to 
seventy-five 


one hundred and dollars’ 


worth of broken parts per week. A year 
ago these broken parts were being sold 
to junk dealers for a few cents a pound 
Other 


periences. 


mills are similar ex- 


having 
Previous to the service of the welding 
broken metal gear 
wheels always meant a new casting, with 


process teeth in 


substantial extra cost through delay to 
important operations, and time required 
for foundry oftentimes a 


work, new 





teeth, of which 10 teeth were 

off. Each tooth was 10 inches long, 3 
inches high and 3 inches thick Lhe 
missing ones were built on witl 


welding blowpipe at a cost of $116.64 
\ new casting would have cost approxi 
mately $4CO, end the old casting 


brought 


‘ 
woul 
have rheut $75 as scrap, making 


a net cost of $325 Thus the welding 
brought a saving of $208.36 An alter 


native from replacing with a new cast 
ing, under the older 


have been to tap the rim and set in 


methods, 


but this is not always satisfactory 


PROPER INSTRUCTION REQUIRED 


he most essential feature in oxy, 


acetvlene welding is to have good 


apparatus designe | ror the 


espe ially 





EXAMPLES OF BROKEN TOOTH REPAIRED BY WELDING 
pattern likewise being required. Now work at hand. The next important 
the part may be reclaimed in a few thing is proper instructior Welding 
hours, depending on the size, at but a demands proper instructions just as 
fraction of the cost of replacement. blacksmithing or lathe work do and it 
BUILDING TEETH ON BROKEN GEARS is absolute folly to attempt to get the 
\ gear repair of this sort is shown best results from welding by simply 
in the accompanying illustrations. This reading a set of printed instructior 


casting had two teeth broken out in the 
Mills, Harriman, 
and was given for oxy-acetylene 
welding as a test; the mill 
wished to be shown oxy-acetylene effi 

The welding itself took 20 min 
which at 35 


Harriman 
Tenn., 


Hosiery 
owners 


ciency. 
utes, 


2 cents; 


cents per hour is 

10 feet of oxygen and 61% feet 

of acetvlene, 2 cents each, total 33 cents 
Filler cost 20 cents and ma 
$225: 


for gas. 
chinery bringing the entire cost 
of the repair to $2.90. 

A similar weld of much larger dimen- 
reported some time ago 


sions. was on 


an 8-foot cast iron gear wheel with 78 


During the last seven years the writer 
has instructed hundreds of men to use 
the welding torch and feels very 


ly on this point. 


strong 
There are so many 


things which it is necessary for the be 


ginner to know, often simple in them 
selves, but absolutely essential to suc 
cess. 

Many welders in working cast iro 


Ther 


leave the surface as hard as flint 
i for this al d one of the 


is no necessity 
how to leave 
the metal soft and free from blow holes. 
\ beginner will often attempt to weld 


would 


first things to be learned its 


men 


piece S that more expe ric need 
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Our Cards are 


on the 


Table 


The 


ment of our 60 


announce- 
days’ 


free trial offer has caused 





so much comment among 
manufacturers that we are going to tell you just why we are 


justified in furnishing 


Hilliard Friction Clutches 


to reputable textile mills on the money-refunded-if-not-satisfied 


basis. 





Most clutch troubles can be traced to toggle joints——The HIL- 
LIARD has no toggle joints nor other troublesome parts, being 
operated by our patented Rack and Gear Spiral Thread Combi- 
nation. 


Write for the How and Why 


The Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Specialization is the Key 
to Modern Efficiency! 


The day has long since past when an engineer could afford to rec- 
ommend that the entire switchboard equipment of a power plant be 
bought from one concern. Every engineer who has taken the trouble 
to investigate knows that the complete group of 


A. C. SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS 


are unrivalled with respect to mechanical and electrical design and 
workmanship, and hence with respect to performance. 

Competent engineers know that this Weston group is the only one 
which perfectly meets the practical requirements of operating service, 
and they likewise know that the initial cost is little if any more than the 
cost of inferior instruments and that because of their continuous accu- 
racy and serviceability they are much more economical to adopt than 
instruments ol any other make. 

The Instruments, consisting of Ammeters, Voltmeters, Wattmeters 
(Single and Polyphase), Power Factor Meters, Frequency Meters and 
Synchroscopes, are thoroughly described in our Catalog 16. 

Complete groups of Weston Switchboard Instrument Transformers 
are described in our Bulletin 1501. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
87 Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


Detroit 

San Francisco 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Richmond 
Denver 
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Bucketsful of DayLite 


That’s what you get in Glidden DayLite Mill White—the 
durable mill white paint that spreads daylite throughout your 
plant and increases the efficiency of every man on the staff. 


This is the finish 
that goes on easily, 


whitewash and 
other cheap factory 
paints is unaffected 
by fumes or smoke. It’s the 
paint that washes clean with 
a hose, and puts off repainting 
for the longest possible time. 

Glidden DayLite Mill White 
is made in gloss, semi-gloss or 
flat finish. Each kind is tough 


GLIDDEN 
dries quickly, stays A Full 
put and unlike Day 


MILL WHITE 


and wear resisting. 


Made of best qual- 


* ity materials, finely 
ite ground and_thor- 


- oughly tested under 
most severe 
conditions. The 
high reflective power of 
Glidden DayLite Mill White 
is an important asset. It is 
made white and stays white. 
The Glidden Man can point 
out DayLite profits. Just put 
in a call. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Glidden Quality Varnish and Paint 
Products for every industrial use A complete line 
of finish for your factory and for your product. 


nd—Toronio 


LOOM 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: 


New York, Chicago, London 


FIXERS 


Your Supply Box is incomplete without it. 


Does not fly around and make grease 


spots on your warps. 


Sold on merit only, as the price is higher 


than most. 


Write for free half pound, or to 
save time, order 30, 50 or 100 Ibs. 


Sole Makers 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 


Albany, N. Y. 
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POWER AND ENGINEERING—Continued 


not touch. Experience might show that 
the expansion and contraction of the 
metal would be such that they would 
make a successful weld an exceedingly 
difficult proposition. Take for instance 
a large fly wheel or pulley with a broken 
spoke. Unless this is properly preheated 
and prepared it will surely break again 
when cooled. 

WELDING LIGHT AND HEAVY SECTIONS 

It is difficult to weld a light section 
to a very heavy one, due to the fact 
that the heavy piece absorbs the heat 
and conducts it away much more rapidly 
than the light piece. The usual result 
in such a case is to melt the light piece 
away and hardly heat the heavy one. 
Under such conditions it is an impossi- 
bility to make a perfect weld. The 
proper method of procedure is to direct 
the flame almost entirely on the heavy 
piece and when this begins to melt the 
light piece will join in almost auto- 
matically. These are but a few of the 
many points that come up and should 
be explained. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 

Careful preparation and exact align- 
ment are most essential and will do 
more to produce good results than any 
other feature. Analyze what autogenous 
welding is and what it is desirous to 
accomplish. Oxygen and acetylene gases 
are combed in the proper proportions 
in the mixing chamber; they are then 
conducted through the tip and combus- 
tion takes place. The heat of the flame 
is so intense that it will fuse almost 
any material with which it comes in 
contact. Steel will boil at a temperature 
of 2000° F. This is what actually oc- 
curs in the oxy-acetylene flame and it 
is under the absolute control of the 
operator with a maximum of safety at 
all times. 

The object is to melt the parts of 
metal which have been broken so as to 
join them together and make a_ solid 
homogenous piece. If the flame cannot 
reach the bottom of the break it is 
obvious that the parts cannot become 
heated to the fusion point. So the 
piece is prepared by cutting away the 
metal at the break at an angle of ap- 
proximately 90° and then filling this 
gap up from the bottom with metal 
which is melted in from the welding or 
filler rod. In this manner the broken 
piece is rebuilt and reinforced so that 
it is actually stronger than it was orig 
inally. 

A point that should be very carefully 
kept in mind at all times is the align 
ment. It is just as easy to weld a piece 
absolutely solid out of alignment as it 
is to weld it correctly, and in the prep- 
aration care should be taken to keep 
at least two places and if possible three 
places without cutting any of the metal 
away so that the finished piece will be 
in exactly the same alignment as it was 
before the break. 

A very valuable adjunct for a welding 
equipment is a face plate designed for 
this class of work. This is a very heavy 
cast iron table with the face planed 
absolutely true and smooth, slotted and 
grooved to facilitate aligning the work. 
With these tables are usually supplied 
a set of V-blocks for such work as 
welding crank shafts. With such an 
arrangement one prominent mill has 
within the last six months welded over 
150 loom crank shafts at an average 
cost of about $1 each. Of this number 
only two have failed. 

TIME REQUIRED AND COST 

Many mill parts can be repaired at a 
fraction of the cost of new parts and 
without the aggravating delays which 
are often caused by sending away for 
parts. Such parts as broken swords 
can be repaired in from 10 to 20 minutes 


at a cost of from 20 to 40 cents. Loom 
frames can be welded at a cost of 25 
cents to $1. Lugs, etc., can be repaired 
at a cost of from 5 to 15 cents. Cams 
can be filled in on the worn places and 
teeth can be replaced in gears. To try 
to replate all of the broken parts that 
can be repaired would be like trying to 
catalogue every part in the mill. 
FIRE PUMP REPAIRED 

It is not only the little things that 
can be reclaimed. At one mill the writer 
repaired a Worthington underwriter, 
18 x 10 x 12, duplex fire pump of 1,000 
gallons per minute capacity which had 
the water end castings cracked at both 
ends. This pump was placed in posi- 
tion and the mill was literally built 
around it. In repairing this pump we 
saved the mill almost twice the amount 
that the welding apparatus cost. In an- 
other mill a number of boiler headers 
that had leaked steam for years and 
were a continued source of annoyance 
to the owners were welded. The steam 
saved in one year alone paid for the 
installation many times over. In_ fact 
the superintendent states that the coal 


REPAIR TO LOOM CRANKSHAFT 


consumption has been reduced almost 
25 per cent. At another mill a larger 
pillar block of a 1,500 h. p. Corliss 
engine was welded by the writer which 
would have involved a heavy expense to 
replace and at the same time have caused 
a shut-down of the mill for 
weeks. 

The superintendent of a prominent 
mill recently stated that break-downs 
had no terrors for him. He had $20,000 
worth of spare parts stored away for 
just such emergencies. The interest 
on this amount at 5 per cent. is $1,000. 
A first-class welding equipment, includ- 
ing all accessories, materials and in 
structions, can be purchased at less than 
$500, and with reasonable care will last 
for many years. 


several 


The illustration above shows a repair 
by welding process ot a broken loom 
crankshaft. 


FIRE VS. ENGINE ROOM 
(Continued from page 45) 


firemen would. still 
choose, and invariably do choose, the 
greater amount of work with longer 
periods of rest between. Thus the 
method breaks down right at the start. 

Disturbing a_ thick fire promotes 
clinkering. Soon a clinker layer forms 
which obstructs the draft and it be- 
comes necessary to “slice” the fire to 
break it up. Instead of being content 
to break the obstruction enough to let 
the draft through, practically all fire- 
men sit on the handle of the bar so as 
to raise the far end from the grate 
through to top of the bed. This turns 
the firebed upsidedown, lifting the ash 
from the grate up into the hottest part 
of the fire where the heat is above the 
fusing temperature of the ash. Almost 
at once the ash melts and forms a 


cent. more, the 


W. G. ABBOTT, JR. 
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E. J. ABBOTT 


RESEARCH and EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS 


LABORATORY 


ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


Processes 


Inventions 


"THE ARNOLD COMPANY 


106 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Special Machinery 
Manufacturing Methods 


WILTON, N. HK. 


— 





ELECTRICAL—CIVIL—MECHANICAL 


CHICAGO 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL AND POWER PRODUCTION PROPERTIES 


N. W. Cor. Seventeenth and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 
on Mill properties. Power Plants of every 
description and suggestions for their 
economy of operation, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants 
and Kindred Structures. 


Land Title Building 


Ballinger & Perrot 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


W. E. S. DYER 





Marbridge Bldg., 1328 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Federal Engineering Company 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


For mills, factories and textile plants. 
218-219 Stephenson Bldg. 


Textile Plants 


Warren B. Lewis 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Examinations, estimates and reports. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Steam and Electric Power Plants 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Peuckert & Wunder 





ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Designing Mills, Warehouses and Industrial Plants 


310 Chestnut Street 


Equipment and Power Plant Installations 


ANDREW J. SAUER & COMPANY 


MILL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








We offer the co-operation of our Architectural and Engineering Departments for the preparation 


of preliminary plans and estimates 


908 Chestnut Street 


A call from us will not obligate you. 


J. E. Sirrine 


MILL ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 
Specialty—Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


Contracts for thorough, systematic ex- 
amination of the speeds in the entire mill 
at regular intervals with reports averaged, 
tabulated, summarized, plotted and ana- 
forth invaluable data 
88 Rock Street 


lyzed, *o as to_ set 





Design of Industrial Plants. 


319 National Exchange Bank Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SPEED SURVEY SERVICE 


for ready reference. 
gineering.” We do 
run your mill. 


to run it. 


ENGINEER 


ALBERT WALTON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Not “Efficiency En- 


not 
We do tell you how near 
you come to running it the way you want 


Power Plants. 


tell you how to 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Eugene B. Whipple 











Investigations. 





WHITALL ELECTRIC CO. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Light and Power Installation in Industrial Plants a Specialty. 


WESTERLY, R. I. 
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Why Not Spend Less Money on Trucking? pe! MACHINE 


When material is transported on skids throughout the mill, it brings about a big saving in hand- “ Pile the platform high with 

ling charges and protects goods against damage caused by frequent rehandling. bolts of cloth or articles by 

One man or boy using a National-Chapman Elevating Truck can handle 100 of the loaded skids. the dozen—any thing of like 

He will do as much work in a day as two to four men who work with old fashioned trucks, which 
must be loaded and unloaded at every turn. 

ations "hs ‘ Nevating T ‘k, including 100 wooden skids, costs infinitelv less 

And the National-Chapman Elevating Truck, ids, costs infinitely less to é re c 

install than the number of old fashioned trucks necessary to accomplish the same amount ‘of work. ber of yards or dozens or will 

There are other savings effected with the National-Chapman Elevating Trucking system. Ask check the count of labels, 

for full information and Illustrated Catalogue No. 14. — tags, stationery: 
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NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY By ct 


42 Montgomery Street Chicopee Falls, Mass. Send for complete 


jnformation. 


units. Machine gives im- 
mediate count of total num- 
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An ideal out-door toilet. Is different and better because it 
Producers and Exclusive 


has no stuffing box with piston and pack- 


Shippers of : 
ing to get wet, freeze and cause trouble 


yous ‘ons re ECo Celebrated Admiralty No heavy spring—consequently 


ae Pg New River Smoke- #£ no strain on any part. 
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less Steam Coal e pounc eight placed on 


SMORELESS 
seat will hold flush and waste 
valve closed, and supply valve 
used as a_ standard i pp’ = 
: open against 200 pounds water 
by the largest textile i pressure. 
plants in the South oe, Will not waste water until seat 
is permitted to rise, flushes thor- 
one oughly, empties quickly, draining 
rbon = | all parts above frost line. All 
< - water ways are 1'4 inch and un- 
ul at obstructed. 
No Pit, and never necessary to 
SUPERIOR HIGH VOLATILE COALS excavate All parts including 
CANDO GAS @ SPLINT supply valve seat, removed through opening in top 
aia of Hopper. 
Sales Manager Seat automatically assumes vertical position, is 
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ee aad dry and sanitary. 
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STEAM TURBINE BUYERS: 


who have communicated with users of Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbines for 
information on their operating record have received some interesting replies. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


“Our Turbine has not lost a moment's time.” 

* Allis-Chalmers Turbine Generator very satisfactory. Have run it at intervals eighteen hours per day.” 
“Tf we had to buy again, we would unhesitatingly buy an Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine.” 

“Our Turbine is running with practically no attention. It is giving perfect satisfaction.” 


“The three large Allis-Chalmers Turbines have stood up under adverse conditions of low-power factor, 
over-loads and rapid throwing on and off of loads.” 


is 
a 


Every installation of Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbines is a source from which this 
kind of information can always be obtained. Write to any user in your vicinity and 
you will find out why they are sold on their operating record. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
= General Offices : MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Four Allis-Chalmers Turbines in Power Plant of the Pacific Mills. For all Canadian Business, refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers Limited, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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pasty clinker that effectually stops all 
draft at that section. The draft being 
forced elsewhere starts the formation 
of new hot spots and holes and the 
cycle repeats itself. 

Nothing tells the story like the taking 
of frequent samples of flue gas for 
analysis. A sample drawn during the 
entire period from one firing to the 
next will give a perfect indication of 
the effectiveness of the system employ- 
ed. Momentary samples drawn, one, 
three, five, seven, etc. minutes after firing 
will show how conditions change from 
minute to minute and indicate whether 
more frequent or less frequent coaling 
should be resorted to. Air leaks in the 
setting are shown clearly by the com- 
position of the gases, although the 
presence of holes in the fire is made 
known by the same indication. The 
two can be easily distinguished by in- 
spection of the fires before and after 
the time of sampling. 

In any boiler plant certain conditions 
are fixed and certain ones are variable. 
In no two plants are the fixed condi- 
tions the same. Effective firing depends 
upon adjusting the variable conditions 
to the fixed conditions. Among the 
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fixed conditions are the boiler design 
and proportions, steam load characteri- 
stics, maximum draft, feedwater system 
and intelligence of the operating force. 
Taking these as they are found it is 
very generally possible to improve re- 
sults by altering the variable conditions, 
such as the periods of firing, action of 
the damper and regulator, method of 
placing the coal on the bed, amount of 
each charge, control of the air above 
and below the bed, kind of coal best 
suited to draft and grate and com- 
bustion space and many similar items. 

Enough has been said to show that 
the boiler plant is worthy of the best 
supervision and that if this supervision 
is denied the plant, conditions will 
depart more and more from the ideal 
and with every change a slight loss will 
be added. Because the loss is invisible 
does not mean that it is not worth elimi- 
nating. At the very least the plant 
should be over once or twice 
every six months, just as the engines 
are indicated every quarter or half year, 
to assure the front office that conditions 
are what they should be. Only in this 
way can detected be- 


looked 


deterioration be 
fore it has become costly. 


A Monster Cooling System 


N important part of an engineer- 
ing project that is being 
sidered by the city of Fall River in- 
volves the installation of a monster 
cooling system for textile and other 
mills located along the Quequechan 


con- 


River from the Watuppa dam, located 
Hart 
Watuppa 


Pleasant and 
Streets, to the South 


near the corner of 
well 





SURFACE 





DETAIL OF 


pond. The plan also involves the re- 
claiming of a large portion of the flats 
along this part of the Quequechan 
River. The whole proposition is really 
an enormous and unique drainage prob- 
lem and the consulting engineers plan 
to solve it by building a multiple con- 


duit having separate channels for hot 
water, surface water and cold water. 
The main conduit will follow closely 


the channel of the Quequechan River, 
between the extreme points mentioned, 
and among the mills to be served 
through drainage conduits are the fol- 
lowing: Union Cotton Manufacturing 
Co., Massasoit Mfg. Co., Durfee Mills, 
Tecumseh Mills, Luther Mfg. Co., 
Granite Mills, Merchants’ Mfg. Co., 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Davol Mills, 
Stafford Mills, Pilgrim Mills, Chace 
Mills, Hargraves Mills, Barnard Mfg. 


Same as Type 4 
excep? as showr 


Co., Arkwright Mills, Davis Mills, 
Wampanoag Mills, Barnaby Mfg. Co., 


Parker Mills, Annawan Mills, Stevens 
Mfg. Co., Seaconnet Mills, Cornell 
Mills, and the Flint Mills 

After years of agitation about the 


conditions along the Quequechan River 
and the supply of water from the 
Watuppa ponds, the State of Massa- 






WATER 


MULTIPLE CONDUIT 


chusetts in June, 1913, passed a special 
act providing in much detail for im- 
proving the pre- 


serving the water and for abating nui- 


Watuppa ponds and 


sances along the Quequechan River 

In accordance with this act a special 
commission was chosen, and they in 
turn engaged Fay, Spofford & Thorn- 
dike, of Boston, as consulting engineers, 
to study and report upon the subject. 
Their report, a municipal volume, which 
has just been published, contains plans 
and recommendations of vital import 
to the mill interests of Fall River. 

When the level of the river was 
raised about five feet by building the 
Watuppa dam nearly a century ago a 
large area of land was overflowed. 
From this area the mills have taken 


their water for condenser purposes, and 


into the same area they have returned 
it. As a result there are times during 
the summer when the lowest tempera- 
ture of the water which can be drawn 
from the lower reaches of the river 
ranges from 90 to 100 degrees. The 
highest recorded temperature of the 
water just above the dam is 120 degrees 
on September 22, 1909. 
taken at the outlets of the discharges 
from the mill condensers show many 
readings from 120 to 130 degrees, and a 
maximum reading of 142 degrees. 

At the present time the mills above 
the dam when running to full capacity 
develop a total of about 55,000 horse- 
power, and consume about 90 cubic feet 
of water per second, or nearly 30,000,- 
000 gallons per working day, principally 
for condenser purposes Che 


Temperatures 


present 
flow in the Quequechan River is ex- 
tremely variable, ranging from about 
5,000,000 gallons in 24 hours, when the 
Watuppa ponds are low, to as high as 
160,000,000 gallons in 24 hours during 
flood discharge. By developing addi- 
tional storage in the South pond 
(through provision for drawing the 
pond down to a depth of 8 feet, where 
4% feet is the ma 


, imum allowable 
draft to-day) water can be 
ing the wet months for use in dry 
months so as to 


throughout the year. 


stored dur 
equalize the flow 
Under these con- 
ditions it will be possible to deliver 20,- 
000,000 down the Quequechan 
River for every working day 

30,000,000 gallons 
mentioned as being re- 


gallons 


The maximum of 
per day, above 
quired for the c 
used over and « 
six plants along the upper reach of the 
river. As the daily flow of the stream 
may fall as low as 5,000,000 gallons per 


ndensers 1s obviously 


ver again by the twenty- 


day, it will be seen that every drop of 
water flowing at such a time must pass 
through six condensers in its 
from the outlet of the 
dam. 


course 
pond down the 


A unique form of conduit devised by 
the engineers, and proposed by the com 
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mission, is designed to supply cold wa- 
ter to the mills above the dam, and re- 
turn the water discharged from the con- 
densers into South pond to an amount 
half times the maximum 
present daily consumption—that is, the 
conduit is designed to handle a 75,000,- 
000-gallon daily water supply to these 
mills, where 30,000,000 gallons per day 
Chis is intended to pro- 
vide for present 
mills, and for developing the number 
of mills after the flats are filled 

The form of the multiple conduit de- 


two and a 


are now used 


some increase in the 


signed by the engineers is shown in the 

illustration This 
water channel at the bot- 
an ample area for the removal of 
surtace 


accompanying 
vides a cold 
tom, 


pr = 


water in the channel next above, 


and suitable area for the tlow of hot 


water in a channel at the top. The hot 
water will be conducted to an oil sep- 
arating basin, from which it will flow 
into a cooling basin, and then pass over 


a weir into the South pond, where it 
will mingle with the cooling waters, and 
eventually cold 


pass into the water in- 


take, and thence again to the mills 
Che estimated cost of the entire pro- 
rect is $2,942,505. It is estimated by 


the commission that an increased value 
of $800,000 will be given to the flats ac- 


quired by the city as the result of fill- 


ing a portion thereof and rendering 
them available for sal heir extent 1s 
146 acres They also figure to deduct 
$1,000,000 as the amount ot benefits to 
he as essed against all the property 
or estate which may be specially or pe- 
culiarly benetited by the construction of 
the ¢ inal and other work hereunder.” 
This brings their estimate of the total 
net cost to the city of Fall River of the 
improvement to be provided at the out- 


set to $1,142,505 

Although the act required positive ac- 
tion on the part of the City Council 
within thirty days after receipt of the 
report, further time fot consideration 
will be given, and it is unlikely that final 
action will be taken for 


several weeks. 


Standardization of Power Plant{Operating Costs 


American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, W 

N. Polakow presented an interesting 

discussion on power plant costs. 


N a paper read before the 


EFFORTS 
Urgent 
for financial efficiency of operation, it 
was prompted managers and 
owners to compare their operating cost 
data with 
plants. 
whether one’s operation is as economical 
as possible by comparison with operat 
ing data from other plants whose equip 
ment and service are more or less rad- 
ically different would be absurd were it 
not for the want of a better method. 
Examples were presented of such typi 
cal effort to make use of cost data com- 
paring monthly cost 


TOWARD STANDARDIZATION 


need of dependable measure 
stated, 


available from other 
An attempt to form an opinion 


the se 


reports of seven 
stations whose equipments are widely 
different; no two of them use the same 
grade of coal; the arrangement of ma- 
chinery requires in some cases double 
the number of attendants, supplying 
power for different uses, with 
quent differences in characteristic of 
current, distribution of load and peaks 
during the day, etc. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to say from those data that 
one is operating more efficiently than 
another is at least too presumptuous. 


conse- 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENSES 

The author considers that all expenses 
in the course of power production fall 
into two main groups: 

a Constant (within a certain range) 
for any output. 

b Variable in some direct proportion 
with the output. 


independent of 
volume of output are at the same time 
other and do not 
efthciency ot processes 
power plant. Their 
is represented by a 
parabolic curve decreasing with the in- 


Expenses that are 
independent of each 
characterize the 
performed in. the 
effect on unit cost 
They are exemplified 
by interest or investment, depreciation, 
sinking fund, insurances, management, 
pay roll (in some cases), taxes, ete. 
Expenses that vary with the output 
of the plant characterize, other condi- 
tions being constant, the efficiency of 


crease Of output. 


operation, and their elements stand to- 
gether in dependent sequence. If rep- 
resented graphically, they show very 
irregular shaped curves peculiar to each 
set of equipment. Unit cost has a gen- 
eral tendency to drop with increased 
output, as the efficiency of boilers, tur- 
bines, etc., tends to improve with in- 
creased load; yet as with higher degrees 
of overload the efficiency decreases, the 
unit cost rises. With further increase 
of load ‘when an additional unit is 
started, the efficiency again begins to 
improve until their cumulative efficient 
capacity is exceeded, when the unit cost 
commences to increase again. 


STANDARD COSTS 

The principles of determining the 
standard cost of maintenance and up- 
keep of the plant and equipment are 
substantially the same; the method of 
study, however, is somewhat different. 
It involves a study of design and con- 
struction of all elements of equipment; 
minute records of their service and cost 
of maintenance may lead to a modifica- 
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Valve 


Forty years on the 
market—each year a 
greater demand. A 
quite unlikely condition 
except for the actual 
merit of the valve. 
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VALVES: . 
Back Pressure Get catalog No. 8 for de- 


Balanced scription of the entire line. 


G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 


Stop & Check 
422 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
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AMERI@223° LEYS 


are easily applied 


And here are the reasons: 


|. The pulleys are split into two distinct halves. 


Therefore, shafting and hangers remain un- 
disturbed. 








3. [he interchangeable bushings fit a single pulley 
to various shafts, without other changes. 

+. ‘They are extremely light for their strength—so 
two men at most can generally handle them 
easily. 


J\ 


They may be put on the shaft in any position, 
since there are no keys or set screws to be 
considered. 

6. The four large bolts clamp the pulley immovably 

: to the shaft. 


7. And the small bolts hold the 
rim in a perfect circle, 
no matter what the 
speed or load. 













Write us today for full information 
and prices on this standard of steel 
pulleys. No obligation, of course. 


The American Pulley Co. 

4216-60 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia 

New York—33-35 Greene St. 

Chicago—124 S. Clinton St. 

Boston—165 Pearl St. 

Seattle—536 First Ave., South 
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New Weare Shed, Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Textile Mill Problems 


Our organization renders special and expert 
engineering service in connection with all prob- 
lems of the textile mill and its power plant. 


Our work includes the preparation of plans 
and specifications for the erection and com- 
plete equipment of textile mills and other 
industrial plants, including steam and water 
power plants. 


The reorganization of existing textile mills 
is an important part of our work. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


Mill Engineer and Architect 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. (4-35) 


Get the Speed You Want 


without stopping or slowing the machine. The 
operator can do it quickly, and conveniently on 
any machine in your shop. Any speed from the 
slowest to the fastest can be obtained by 


“M & W” Speed Changes 


These Speed Changes are theoretically and mechani- 
cally correct—built in a most substantial manner 
and occupy very little room. The belts last longer 
and there is less loss of power when “M & W” 
Speed Changes are used. 


Full details in Catalog ““T.’’ Write for a copy today 


| THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the well known Moore & White 
Friction Clutches 
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tion of design, use of cheaper renew- 
ible parts, etc. Next, the standardiza- 
tion of supplies, beginning in the labora- 
ory and followed by actual service tests, 
elps to determine not alone the pur- 
hase price, but the lowest service cost. 
Finally, time studies embracing sched- 
iles for inspection, routes for mainte- 
ance men, standardization of tools, 
10tions, methods, etc, conclude the in- 
estigation. The criterion is, of course, 
ot the wages of the employe, but free- 
om from accidents, breakdowns and 
ie lowest attainable cost of upkeep per 
nit of the plant’s output. It is evident 
that there may not be any theoretically 
ertain standard of cost of maintenance, 
ut an empirical standard thus devel- 
ped is generally but a fraction of the 
hest actual records of the past. 
OMPARISON OF COSTS AND EFFICIENCIES 

The essentials of knowledge gained 
hrough a comparison of actual cost in 
conjunction with the standard are: 

1 Relative supremacy of plants proper 

» Relative advantages of managerial 
mk thods 

Relative extent of preventable losses 

d Relative advantages of prices of 
materials, ete. 

hese cannot be found unless there is 
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a comparable basis or scale for compari- 
son, which is offered by standard costs 
determined for each plant individually, 
as at least ten main variations must be 
accounted for, as follows: 

a Nature of load 

b Character of service 

c Conditions imposed by location 

d Inherent efficiency of equipment 
Arrangement of equipment, floor 
plan, ete. 

f Cost-efficiency of fuel and supplies 

g Legal requirements 

h Methods of operation 

t Labor conditions 

} Methods of compensation for ser- 
vice 

Each of these variables being in its 
turn a product of a plurality of factors, 
it is manifestly impossible to state, with- 
out the aid of carefully worked out 
standard costs, that the economy of one 
plant or another is satisfactory, or 
where and how it can be bettered. 

The author stated that only after the 
establishment of standards and_ ideal 
costs of production will cost accounting 
be of help to engineers, and only then 
can it be said that the generation of 
power is directed by the management 
and controlled by the engineer. 


The Kincaid Stationary Stoker 


ITH hand-firing, the difficulty is 
that when fresh fuel is supplied 
to the furnace, the air supply to that 
grate on 
partially 


which it is 
off. This 


portion of the 


thrown is shut 





creates the condition often referred to 
as “feast and famine,” inasmuch as 
there is not sufficient air in the proxim- 
ity of the fresh fuel to give the proper 
combination of the volatile gases dis- 
tilled and oxygen, which is absolutely 
necessary to perfect combustion. At 
the same time, the draw of the stack 
forces more air than necessary through 
that portion of the grates on which 
there is no fresh fuel. This excess has 
a chilling effect on the fire box, lower- 
ing the temperature to a point below 
Which it is possible to burn all the 
hydro-carbon gases, as well as the finely 
divided particles of carbon and thereby 
allowing them to pass up the stack in 
the form of smoke. Besides, it has a 
tendency to make blow holes in this un- 
covered portion of the fire. 
DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 

ese undesirable features are over- 
come with the Kincaid stationary stoker, 
manufactured by the Kincaid Stoker 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as it distributes 
ese small charges of coal evenly over 
he grate, covering every portion of it 
at the rate of 10 to 75 charges per min- 
ite. depending upon the requirements 
boiler. This builds up a fire 
Which is light and spongy, as there is 
never a piece of green coal falling on 
grecn coal, and results in the air passing 
up through the fire evenly, thereby 
combining with the volatile gases in the 
Proper proportions. When good coal is 
used there is no clinker formed, as the 
ire is never disturbed or puddled. 


| 


1 
Ul ne 


} 
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DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 

The entire apparatus is hinged on a 
frame bolted to the boiler front and no 
change in setting or boiler front is re- 
quired other than the removal of the 
fire door, and the attachment of a fire 
door frame. The stoker may easily be 
swung clear for cleaning the fire or for 
any other occasion that may arise. 

Referring to Figs. 1 and 2, the coal 
is fed toward the furnace in regulated 
quantities by means of the worms and 
crusher rolls, A. The crusher rolls make 
it possible to use coal of any size from 


slack to 8-inch lumps, or even mixed 
sizes, such as run of mine, ete. The 
coal drops into a rectangular space B, 
directly in front of the ram C. The 
worms A work intermittently so that 
when the ram is delivering a blow 


against the coal in space B, no coal is 
being fed forward. When the ram is 


withdrawn for the next blow, the same 
motion actuates the worms through a 
predetermined portion of a revolution. 
Thus, the same quantity of coal is fed 
blow. 
readily be changed 


to the ram for each successive 


This quantity may 


by changing the throw of the ratchet 
arm which turns the worms. 
DISTRIBUTION CONTROLLED 

By means of a simple and easily ad- 
justed throttling mechanism, the press- 
ure of the steam admitted behind the 
piston which drives the ram is suc- 
cessively varied so that strokes or 


blows of four different intensities are 





The first or weakest stroke 
delivers a charge of coal over the first 
or front quarter of the fuel bed; the 
second stroke delivers to the 
quarter, and so on. The spreading of 
the coal is accomplished by means of 
the distributor plate D. 

The exhaust from the ram cylinder 
is led to an % x 3 inch rectangular 
nozzle at F. Events are so timed that 
a blast of exhaust steam emerges at F 
at the same instant that a flying charge 
of coal reaches the distributor plate. 
Consequently the steam catches, partly 
carries, and assists in spreading the coal 
over the various portions of the fuel 


secured. 


second 
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bed. It will be noted that the 
of the blasts of exhaust steam vary in 


mtensity 


the same manner and directly with the 
intensity of the stroke of the ram. The 
character of the spreading depends upon 
the contour of the distributor plate D 
which is varied to suit furnaces of dit 
ferent shapes and proportions. 

The fluctuations in the demand on the 
boiler are accommodated by varying the 
number of charges of coal thrown per 
minute and by varying the size of indi 
vidual charges; the former is the prin 
cipal method employed, while the latter 
is resorted to only in cases of extreme 


variation. 


Light-Reflecting Value of White and Colored Paints 


HE attention of engineers is being 
constantly called to the relative 
value of different types of artificial il- 
luminants for interior space. Less at- 
tention has been given to the light-re- 
flecting power of the interior surfaces 


where such illuminants are used. That 
the surface constitutes quite as im- 
portant a factor as the type of illu- 
minant is indicated by the tests 


described in a paper on the light re 
flecting value of white and 
paints, by Henry A. Gardner, assistant 
director, the Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Washington, D. C., and published 
by the Educational Bureau of the Paint 
Manufacturers \ssociation of the 
United States. 
RESULTS OF TESTS 

The interesting of the results 
are those on flat, semi-gloss, and high 
paints, all of which apparently 
have substantially the same illuminating 
value when prepared of the same pig 
ment mixture with oils or varnishes of 


colored 


most 


gloss 


the same degree of color. This is an 
important development, since it allows 
the use of the type of paint best suited 
for the lighting equipment of a room 
direct, semi-direct, indirect, ete.  Al- 
though flat paints may retain their 
whiteness for a greater period of time, 
semi-gloss and paints are pre- 
ferred in many instances on account of 
their greater frequent 
washing. 


gloss 
resistance to 
MILL ILLUMINATION 


The illumination of 
road terminals, and department 


factories, rail 
stores 


has been given great consideration of 
recent years; increased output, im- 
proved workmanship and a minimum 


of accidents having resulted in nearly 
every instance where better lighting sys- 
tems have been installed 
wall treatment as a con- 
serving the illumination afforded by 
modern illuminants has generally 
adopted 


In such places, 
means for 


been 
These advances .-have come as 
a result of practical observations, which 
show that the rays from powerful lights, 
falling upon dark brick or stone walls, 
give less light to a room than the rays 


from less powerful lights falling upon 
similar walls that have been painted in 
with dust-resisting, wash- 
able paints. From the standpoint of 
economy it is of interest to record the 
fact that the monthly cost of illuminants 
for lighting dark-walled factories may 


be enormously reduced by the occasional 


light colors 


application of such paints. 

The 
factory walls is first to apply a coat of 
flat (matt white and 
later to apply a white. 
This 1s the recommended 
when the modern indirect or 


customary process of treating 


surtace ) paint 
coat of gloss 


treatment 
semt-indi- 


rect forms of lighting fixtures are 
used, since the gloss finish repels the 
lodgment of dust and may be most 
easily washed. For the ceilings, how- 


ever, a flat or semi-gloss paint is better 
than a high since the former 
types distribute the light to better ad 
In factories where direct hght 
with modern 1l- 


gloss, 


vantage. 
ing fixtures are 
luminants, or 
forms of illumination are in 
(swinging oil lamps, ete.), the flat or 


used 
where even less modern 
evidence 
semi-gloss oil paints are also advisable 


on account of their glare-preventing 
and light-diffusing properties 

been raised as to 
should be ad 
direct lighting tix 
tures are employed, since 


always the most 


The question has 


whether colored paints 
vised for use where 
white is not 
desirable color under 


some forms of very strong light. It 1s 


possible that in some factories paints 
having a other tint 
would be desirable, since a small amount 
of some reduce the 
but will not materially reduce the illu 


mination The wall tint to be 


shght greenish or 


colors may glare 
used 


should, however, be studied under the 
light 


illumination ot 


form of 
artificial 


particular 
room, 


present in a 
since 
some types exerts a marked action upon 
surfaces, giving them 


certain colored 


shades or tints which are entirely dif 
ferent from those observed in daylight 


or by other illuminants. The tint which 


Making Machine and Belt Guards 


H°™ properly and permanently to 
guard equipment to prevent the pro- 
verbial accidents that sometimes happen 
in spite of the best of regulations is 
a live and somewhat complex problem, 
some factors of which must be worked 
out by each mill for itself. Consider 
ing the extensive use of fast running 
belts and machinery in textile plants, 
with the youth and lack of experience 
of many textile workers, an excellent 
among the various 
establishments. 
Long before there was a “ safety first” 
movement textile manufacturers and 
textile machinery builders provided rea- 
sonable safety to operatives from 
humanitarian considerations. 

The data compiled by insurance com- 
panies, accident prevention organiza- 


made 
industrial 


showing is 


classes of 


is most pleasing under the light used, 
and of sufficient reflective value, should 
be adopted 

tions and in. connection with safety 


legislation shows that safety is also an 
Many guards 
and rearrangements to provide protec 


economic consideration. 
tion earn their cost 
count of the close relation of safety to 
Other protective appliances 


every year on ac 
production. 
which seem to have no direct productive 
earning power may prevent an accident 
that would demoralize a room for days 
or weeks. Recognition of these economic 
advantages has made safety work a per 
manent factor in manufacturing. Astute 
employers regard it is a good invest 
ment and give more than perfunctory 
attention to and insurance 
requirements. 
OPEN GUARDS DESIRABLI 

In textile mills the desirability of open 

acknowledged and 


legislative 


guards is generally 
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FOSTER 
SUPERHEATERS 


cut fuel bills 
Save steam and increase boiler capacity 


Save engine and turbine repairs by the 
elimination of water from the steam 


Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 


~ SLASHERS 


Cylinder and Hot Air Types and 


Save coal and 


Complete Slasher Equipment 


Size Kettles, Press Rolls, Size Pumps, Frictions 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS 


ALL ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


The Cohoes Iron Foundry & Machine Co. 


COHOES, N. Y. 


Harris-Corliss Engine & Machine Co. 


Builders of Improved Harris-Corliss Engines with 
Brown Patented Releasing Valve Gear 


Special Machinery 


built to order 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
U.S. A. 


Rebuilding and Repairing 
Engines 


HUMIDIFIERS 


The Rhode Island Humidifier and Ventilating Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Kelly System is far in advance of the old and inefficient 
air-moistening systems. They give greatest efficiency and sure 
results. The air and water are both under pressure. The up-keep 
and repair cost is practically nothing. There are no returns as all 
the water is evaporated. The cost of power for actual results (not 
theoretical) is the lowest of any. They will maintain a constant 
relative humidity at any degree necessary at a lower cost, installa- 
tion, power and up-keep considered, of any system on the market. 


“In regard to the work performed by the various Humidifying Cos. would say that the Kelly system 
is very much cheaper to install than any other system that can be installed for pulverizing water and 
throwing it out into the atmosphere. At the same time, from each head you get about 15 ft. of air per 
minute. This is a great help in clarifying the air in the various rooms of cotton mills. 

“TY believe that about 4 gallons of water are discharged from one head per hour. One head will safely 
Se 40,000 cu. ft. of alr in one room, and yield about 65% Humidity. 

This system you can instal! for about 1-3 of what some of the other systems cost; and would cost 
about 2-3 as much as their nearest competitor; therefore think that | would prefer this system to any other 
on the market."—From the Engineering Department of one af New England's largest Cotton Corporattons— 
mame on request. 

Ask any of these Kelly System Users 
_ Durfee Mills, New England Cotton Yarn Co., Hamilton Mfg. Co., Slater Cotton Co., Hope 
Mills, Chace Mills, Laurel Lake Mills, Shove Mills, Merchants Mfg. Co., Atlantic Mills, Peacedale 
Mfg. Co., Lorraine Mills, Bengal Silk Mills, Joseph Benn Sons Co., Marshall Hat Co., and 100 others. 
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SF SP Allen Safety Set Screws 


Any Length Point or Thread 


Send for Circular No. 6 and Free Samples for Testing 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. _—_ Chicago, |. 


173 Princess Street, Manchester, England 


GRAVITY and 
PRESSURE 


FILTERS 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., 15 Broad St., New York 


Evans Friction Cone Pulleys will drive your 
machines atany desired speed from | w 6 by simply pulling a 
rd They are guaranteed to do your work. We'll 
nish them for either floor or hanging use. Over 10,000 Sets in 
peration in this Country and Europe. Send for Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 
G. Frank Evans Newton Center, Mass, 


“Recent Construction’ 


Send for a copy of this 32—page 
booklet showing some of the textile 
mills and industrial buildings we 
have erected. 


John W. Ferguson Co. 


Specialists in Textile and 
Industrial Plants 


253 Broadway, New York 
152 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 


WHY NOT USE 


Solid Steel Sash 


IN YOUR 
NEW BUILDINGS? 
LET US FIGURE ON THEM 


ALSO ON 


PARTITIONS and DOORS 
Lightwell Steel Sash Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Economy Steel Tiering Machines 


enable one man to lift heavy 
boxes, bales, barrels, and rolls, 
clear to oeiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, 
electric or pneumatic power. 
Portable, safe and simple. 


New Designs and Improvements 
It will pay you to get full 
snformation 
Economy Engineering Co. 
413 So. Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


FIRST AID TO 
“Safety First” 


No equipment in your plant 
bears more directly upon the 
health of your employees 
than the drinking cup. Mil 
lions of decaying human cells 
can be found on microscopic 
test of any common Drink 
ing cup after short usage by 
a large number of people. 


Winter Confinement Makes 
Your People Doubly Sus- 
ceptible to Sickness 


Every substitution of a first 
class operator by a new on 
means loss in productive 
power. 


Milwaukee Famous 
Cooler Fountains 


are suitable for all seasons, 
suitable for ice in summer, 
and equally effective without 
ice in winter. 


Rundle Spence Mfg. 
Company 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


HOTOGRAVURE 
LETTERHEADS 


WooDdBURY & COMPANY, INc. 


WORCESTER, Mass 
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) , ji made of the right kind of perforated 
material they will not accumulate dirt, 
- oily waste and flyings. Further they 
will not obstruct the light or cut off 
iS from view the parts that are guarded. 
Perforated sheet steel stock is widely 
used for machine and belt guards and 
lit. meets the most exacting demands of 
departments of labor. Material may be 
purchased that is flexible and can readily 
be formed to shape by the mill’s own 


. employes, yet is stiff and rigid. It can 
) be cut through the perforations in any 
direction and by folding or bending the 


cut cdge projecting points are removed 

from the possibility of chance contact, 
k making a finished guard that offers the 
maximum of security and permanency 
and is neat in appearance and can be 
wiped and kept clean. 


A TURBO CONOIDAL FAN 
INSTALLATION 
One of the largest recent installations 
f{ underfeed stokers consists of 32 
water tube boilers aranged in two bat- 
eries Of 16 each. The boilers have 
rating of 400 h. p., and are 
fitted with underfeed stokers, for which 
is supplied from 16 forced draft 


























1 normal 


blowers in the basement. Eight fans 
supply air to each battery of boilers, 
the fans discharging into two main 


trunk lines, the arrangement and design 


if which may be seen in the illustra- 


Na 


FIG. 1 


tions, Fig, 1 and 2. 


The fans are tur- 
bine driven and have angular up-dis- 
fan of each pair delivering 
the main duct beneath one bat- 
ery of boilers, and the other fan to the 
other battery, which makes it possible 
for any one of eight fans to supply air 
16 boilers. The turbines 
the two fans and 
each end of the shaft. 
Steam pressure is 200 pounds, and the 
throttle controlled. In 


charge, one 


any one of 


e mounted betwen 
drive trom 


speed 1s order 


us 
ins 


sons, 
mer, 
hout 


FIG. 2 


)insure each fan carrying its share of 
the load, all of the units are operated 


Snearly as possible at the same speeds, 
nd dampers in the branch connections 
make it impossible for the air to blow 
ack rough the fans which are not 


iture which is of special interest 
esign of the fans for a large air 
and at static pressures up to 6 
speeds suitable for direct con 
»turbines. The maximum speed 
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of these blowers is approximately 2,400 
r.p.m., and this presents a problem 
for the fan designer, first to provide 
ample strength for continuous operation, 
and second to obtained good efficiency 
at high The first requisite is 
taken care of by details of construction 
not ordinarily seen in blower work. 
The bearings are mounted on heavy in- 
dependent pedestals, are wedge adjust- 
ing for vertical alignment, and are of 
the ball and socket type with machined 
spherical surfaces. In addition they are 
fitted with special oil channels and with 
felt collars so as to prevent the high 
velocity of air passing over the bearings 
from drawing out the soil. Substantial 
thrust collars are inclosed within the 
bearing shell. The shafts are heavy 
steel forgings much larger through the 
fan than in the bearings. 

The fan wheels, of which there are 
two in each housing, are of the type de- 
veloped for this work and 
“Turbo Conoidal.”. The blades are 
curved forward at the inlet edge to pick 
up the air without shock and at the 
outer edge are turned backwards so as 
to permit high speed operation. To 
this double curvature is due a great 
part of the high economy. The shape 
of the Conoidal blade, which is approxi- 
mately twice as great in radial depth 
at the back as the inlet edge, also adds 
greatly to the strength; these blades are 


speed. 


known as 


die formed and riveted to thick steel 
back plate, while the inlet flange is 
equally heavy and is braced by stay 
rods from the hub casting. As the 


strain on the wheel is due to 
rapid acceleration of speed and not to 


greatest 


centrifugal action, the stay-rods are at 
tached to the hub tangentially and carry 
the strains due to rapid increase and de- 
crease of speed. 

The forced draft blowers 
nished by the Buffalo Forge 
and are driven by 
bines, while the 
tion Engineering Co.’s Type * E.” 


fur- 
Company 


were 


Westinghouse tur 


stokers are Combus 


WATERPROOF COVERING FOR 
CEILINGS 


use was found for a standard 
waterproof canvas rooting in_ the 
modern new dyehouse of the Goodall 
Worsted Co., at Sanford, Me. It was 
found desirable to cover the ceiling of 
the dyehouse with a material that would 
prevent the moisture which continually 
settles on the going 
through to the which is 
used for purposes requiring dry condi- 
tions. Furthermore, moisture rots the 
ceiling in time and it was desired to 
prevent this. The management of the 
Goodall Worsted Co. decided to investi- 
gate Special Paradux Rex canvas root 
ing which is largely used for 
roofs, decks and similar purposes and a 
trial order was sent to the Flintkote 
Mfg. Co., 88 Pearl Street, Boston Mass.., 
for 30 squares. The material proved 
satisfactory in_ its and 
numerous repeat have been re- 
ceived by the manufacturers. 

The material 
closely woven canvas, the under side of 


\ new 


ceiling from 


floor above, 


plazza 


new capacity 


orders 
consists of a strong, 
which has been waterproofed by apply- 
ing to it a rubbery, elastic coating of 
vegetable stearine gum 
become brittle. 
to the such a 
way that it cannot be separated from 
them. Because of this waterproof coat 
ing it does not have to be laid in white 


which will not 
This coating is attached 
fibers of the canvas in 


lead, paint or beeswax, which is neces 
sary in laying plain canvas. This means 
a considerable saving in time and labor. 
Its unusual width, 60 inches, makes it 
more desirable and a roof can be laid 
with a very few laps 

The canvas side is laid outward and 
as soon as laid it should be painted with 


two coats of good lead and oil paint of 





any desired color. The first coat must 
be quick drying. The material may be 
laid by the regular men employed by the 
mill. Fourteen-ounce flat-head copper 
or galvanized iron tacks are used, which 
can be secured at any hardware 
About 11% pounds of copper or 1! 
pounds of galvanized iron tacks are re- 
quired to lay 100 square feet. The 
tacks should be driven '4 to % of an 


store. 


WATERPROOFED CANVAS 


COVERIN( 


and not over inch trom 


sheet No 


inch apart 
the edge of the 
required 

The material will lie 
when applied according to instructions 


cement 1s 
perfectly flat 


and is guaranteed for ten years. It is 


put up in rolls 60 inches wide, 21 feet 
long, containing 107 square feet, 
which is enough to cover 100° square 


feet with 7!2 square feet extra for laps 
It weighs 21 pounds per roll 
Sanford 


dyehouses, 


and butts 


Conditions at the mills are 


general in bleacheries and 


wet finishing rooms and the new use 


for Paradux canvas developed by the 


Goodall Worsted Co., is an interesting 


kind for preventing moisture from 
going through to the tloor above and 
also for preserving the ceiling 
SHAFT COUPLINGS 
The shaft coupling seems at. first 


comparatively unimportant, 
perhaps trifling detail of plant 
equipment, and it is obvious that it actu 
ally does represent a small part of the 


glance a 
even 


cost of a completely equipped line shatt 
But in spite of its small size and com 
parative low cost, it assumes great im 
of owners and 

hundreds ot 
broken ot de 


tached shafting which could not be put 


portance in the eyes 


managers who have had 


men idle on account of 
into service again quickly. 

It becomes vital also when the plant 
to liability 
account of accidents due 
set screws, bolts or other 


owner 1s subject suits on 
to projecting 


parts of shaft 





BULL DOG SHAFT COUPLING 


couplings which become loose. 
When a shaft breaks, production stops 


on all machines driven from that shaft 


may 


but labor expense goes on remorselessly 
witl every tick of the clock. 

A shaft coupling can be put in place 
is easily and quickly as is shown in the 
illustration. It 
making 
use when it breaks or becomes detached, 


provide S means for 


shafting ready for immediate 
cutting the time required to put broken 
shafts in running order again to about 


three minutes 
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The Bull Dog shaft coupling is a sin- 
gle unit; a metal cylinder which slips 
over the ends of the shafting and auto 
matically grips so hard that slipping is 
impossible. It is simple, easily put in 
place, there are no keys, no keyways, 
no bolts, wrenches, screws or parts to 
work loose in service to mar the shaft 
or catch in clothing. Within the metal 
cylinder are eccentric chambers, 
each of which contains a pair of cylin 
drical steel locking rollers mounted in 
a flexible wire cage. The shafts to be 
connected are slipped into the ends of 
the metal cylinder and when this cylin 
der is rotated a part of a turn by means 
of a pin slipped into a hole provided 
for the purpose, the locking 
automatically roll up into the smallest 


two 


rollers 


part of the eccentric chamber, thus firm 
ly locking the shafts. 
that the coupling can be 
attached without any 


It is thus obvious 
very easily 
whatever, 
the bare hands being quite sufficient 


tools 


Bull Dog safety set collars are made 
on the shaft 
couplings and 


same principles as the 


have the same general 
advantages of attachment, removal and 
1 They have 


shaft, yet 


positive safety in service. 


the same there 


grip on the 
are no set screws, wedges or other dan 
gerous parts to mar the shaft or catch 
in clothing. They are quickly attached 


and as quickly removed, but 


cannot 
work loose because any frictior with 
shaft hangers or pulleys simply serves 
to tighten the grip The only tools 


needed are the bare hands 


Business Literature 


MacHINE AND Bett Guarps: The Har 
rington & King Perforating Co.. Chi 
cago, Ill 


booklet devoted to de 
illustrating the 
perforated metal in making guards for 
machinery and _ belts 


\ 16-page 


scribing and uses ot 


There are many 


useful suggestions of benetit to those 


who have machinery 


requiring guards 


Perforated steel is a easily 
worked material of 


which has 


strong, 
comparatively low 
cost 


many advantages for 


guards made in the mill to tit the mill's 
requirements 
Erectric Arc WELDING The Lincoln 


Electric Co., Cleveland, O 
\ 24-page booklet explaining the ap 
plication of electricity in welding with 
illustrations of the 


The only purposs 


numerous process. 
of electricity in weld 
ing is to supply heat. A thorough under 
with 
which this 

‘| he ad 
electric are 
heat at 
lower cost, and convenience in applying 


W ill do away 
with 


standing of this fact 
most of the mystery 
subject has been surrounded. 
claimed for the 


are the production ot 


vantages 
greater 


this heat where it is needed for welding 
purposes. The booklet contains particu 
the construction of the Lincoln 
and of the 


Lincoln Electric Company 


lars of 
are welder service of the 
‘CLIPPER ” Ciiprincs, Clipper Belt Lacer 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
The January issue of this publication 


which is devoted to belting efficiency, 
gives general information § for overt 
seers, superintendents and others inter 


ested in the care of belts \ review is 
also given of the company’s profit shat 
ing plan and announcement is made of a 
new group insurance plan for the bene 


fit of all employes of the company 


TURNER FOR CONCRETE; Turner Construc 


tion Co., 11 Broadway, New York 


\ handsome booklet describing the 
Turner Construction Co.’s organization 
and work and giving numerous illustra 
tions of notable buildings constructed by 
this 


buildings 


among the 
textile mills 
are those of the Naumkeag Steam Cot 
ton Co., at Salem. and the 


of the Nashua (N. H.) 


concern Prominent 


constructed for 


warehouse 


Mfg. Co. The 
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FROST - PROOF 
CLOSET 





The most dur- 
able and eco- 
nomical water 
closet for mill 


villages. 


Over 150,000 in 





use in all cli- 
‘ mates. 
| Requires no pit. 
i ce 
4 Simplest water 
i closet made. 
1 No. I 





VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


sim- 


Has 


plest and most 


the 
durable valve 


ever put = on 


a water closet. 








JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Turner Construction Co. has executed 
539 contracts, involving over $35,000,000, 
single 


in fourteen without a 


penalty for failure to complete on time. 


years, 


They have never failed for any reason 
is worthy of 
com- 


out a contract. It 
that 46 per cent of the 


pany’s work has been repeat orders, 40 


to carry 
mention 
per cent. has been on cost-plus-percent- 
age contracts for which an audit showed 
that the actual averaged 10 per 
cent. under the estimated costs. Twelve 
per cent. of the work has required some 
but in 


costs 


winter construction, spite of 


severe weather encountered, every con- 


tract has progressed steadily to com- 
pletion, on time 
1915 “NatTIOoNAL ELEcTRICAL Cope.” 


Regulations of the National Board of 
Underwriters for Electric Wir- 
\pparatus, as Recommended 


Fire 
ing and 


by the National Fire Protection Asso- 

ciation 

The National Electrical Code” is re- 
vised every two years. The next revi- 
sion will be in 1917. Copies of these 
standards will be furnished electrical 


departments, manufacturing concerns, 


associations, societies and institutes on 
application. 
Series Luminous Arc Lamps ( Pendent 


Type) ; General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. ¥ 
A 15-page booklet describing and il- 


lustrating the pendent series luminous 
arc lamps which are now in actual ser- 
vice in hundreds of the principal cities 
and towns throughout the country. The 
remarkable popularity of type of 
lamp is due to the quality, quantity and 
steadiness of illumination which it gives, 
combined with reliability and low main- 


this 


“act 
cost 


tenance 


PowELL VALVES; the Wm. Powell Co., 

Cincinnati, O. 

This is a 20-page booklet describing 
the “White Star Valve,” and_ briefly 
discussing the function of these valves, 
illustrating in section the several types 
made. The booklet contains full in- 
formation as to construction, operation 
and prices. Copies may be had on ap- 
plication to the Wm. Powell Co. 


PropUCTION OF EGYPTIAN COTTON IN THE 
Unitep Srates, Bulletin No. 332, is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

This bulletin shows how Egyptian cot- 
ton production became established in the 
Southwest as a result of community ac- 
tion, to describe the present status of the 
industry, and to give the reasons for 
encouraging the growing of this type of 
cotton in the United States. Attention 
is also directed to the conditions which 
appear to be indispensable to its suc- 
cessful commercial production in this 
country. It is believed that Egyptian 
cotton eannot be profitably grown ex 
cept under irrigation and in the absence 
of the boll weevil. This would exclude 
it from consideration in any portion of 
what is generally known as the cotton 
belt. 

The principle of community action in 
cotton production implies the growing of 
only one variety, the variety selected being 
that 
and economic conditions of the locality 
In no other way is it possible to main- 
tain a supply of pure seed and to market 


which is best adapted to the physical 


a uniform high grade 
ts can be attained 
operation on the 
The lesson taught 


year 
J } ese objec 


by effective co 


year after 
product 

only 
part of the growers 
by this successful application of the com- 
munity principle should make the 
ent publication interesting to many who 
selling or man- 
they may 


pres 


are engaged in growing, 
ufacturing cotton, even though 
not be concerned with the special sub- 


ject of Egyptian cotton production. 
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MAN HURT 


Are You Prepared to Give Intelligent 


FIRST AID? 


The Progressive 
Mill Owne: 


and 
Manufactur r 


FINDS IT 
DOESN’? 
PAY 
TO TAKE 
Eee ante peat eee pene 


BERNSTEIN “FIRST AID” EQUIPMENT 
Well Made—Efficient—Inexpensive—Is Helping to Solve This Problem for Others, 


WHY NOT YOURS? 


Let us tell you how other manufacturers are making their em- 
ployees 100% efficient—Are not taking any chances of liability 
by careless treatment of minor injuries to employees—Are 
prepared to treat injuries where a few minutes may mean life 
or death—Are creating a spirit of good will among their workers 
BY 
A WELL EQUIPPED FIRST AID ROOM & MEDICAL DEPT. 
ADDRESS: 


BERNSTEIN MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. E—3rd & Allegheny Ave., Phila., U. S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


BERNSTEIN STEEL EQUIPMENT 
STEEL LOCKERS—STEEL SHELVING—STEEL HOSPITAL 
For Thirty Years ‘‘Just a Little Bit Better.’’ 
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EQUIPMENT 
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ee ee Pe ey ee ee 
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AWS 


Safeguard Your Factory Buildings 


from unwelcome trespassers and possible danger by surrounding 
them with a substantial fire-and-thief-proof fence. 


Wright’s Chain Link Fence 


will protect and enhance the appearance of your buildings and let 
in the light. Made of strong steel wires, heavily galvanized to 
prevent rust. Built to stand erect for years. Strong steel posts 
set in cement make it proof against pressure and storms—keep out 
intruders. Varied styles, heights and sizes make it appropriate {or 
Recreation Grounds, Parks, Cemeteries and all large enclosures. 


Ask your dealer about Fxcelsior Rust 
Proof and Excelsior Iron Fences. 
Write us direct for Catalog M. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 22) 


ld be discharged would consist 
mo-tly of bleaching materials. In gen- 
era) we should say that a settling 
bas large enough to hold five or six 
s’ supply would be sufficient, and 
ere was a lot of floating matter in 
this watter it could be run through 
some slow sand_ filters—that is, open 
flters, having sufficient area to filter at 
the rate of about one-half gallon per 
ninute per sq. ft. of filtering surface. 
The water would be discharged into 
the settling basins which ought to be 
two in number, so that one could be 
drained off and the sludge taken out 
and carted off, while the other was in 
operation. The filters should be at least 
two in number, so that when the top 
f the filter bed becomes clogged this 
‘ould also be drained off and the top 
scraped off and carted away. The Paw- 
tucket Dyeing and Bleaching Co. in- 
stalled something of this nature at its 
new mill, and one or two paper mills 
iave installed filters for purifying the 
waste water from the mill before going 
back into the stream. 


MEXICAN FIBER 


Technical Editor: 
Inclosed is a sample of Mexican Pochote 
and I would like to know if there is an 


} 


outlet for this fiber, and who could use it. 
This fiber will make a finer cloth than cot- 
ton, and there is a large quantity available 
here Who makes machinery for weaving 
this fiber that can be shipped to Mexico? 
Commercio (2595). 

The sample of fiber submitted under 
the name “Mexican Pochote” is one 
of the many species of so-called “ silk 
cottons” which abound in all tropical 
countries, the most important of which 
is commercial kapok. The sample is 
probably from the botanical species 
known under the old name of Bombax 
ceiba, a large tree common in many 
portions of tropical America, and par- 
ticularly in Yucatan, from which local- 
ity Millspaugh lists it as Geiba pen- 
tandra. The name “ Pochote” is a 
general one, as it has been applied to 
several other species. 

“Commercio’s” claim that this fiber 
can be spun and woven into a finer 
cloth than can be produced from cot- 
ton cannot be sustained, as it is not a 
spinable material. Cotton fibers when 
viewed under the microscope present 
the appearance of twisted ribbons, and 
when spun they interlock, thus giving 
strength to the yarn produced. The 
fibers of the entire class of “ silk cot- 
tons,” on the contrary, are short, smooth 
hairs, and so brittle and elastic that 
when twisted together they cannot be 
drawn out to form a thread or yarn— 
save when mixed with a very large per- 
centage of some spinnable fiber. “ Po- 
chote,” like its first cousin, kapok, can 
tly be employed, therefore, as an up- 
holstery material. When used as a fill- 
ing for cushions, matresses, etc., this 
very harshness and elasticity become 
valuable properties. 
The Mexican species has not yet 
ached commercial importance, al- 

h, if the material submitted can be 
btained in quantity, and at a cost which 
would admit of competition with the 
kapok of commerce, produced largely 
in Java, it might find a ready market for 
ipholstery. The substance is produced 
in large woody capsules, somewhat sim- 
lar in form to a husked cocoanut, 
which grow upon trees that attain a 
t of 80 to 100 feet at maturity, 

er being the masses of seed-hairs 
formed in the chambers of the capsule. 
In some portions of Mexico the fiber 
een used for candle wicks. The 
inquiry regarding machinery, in view of 
he above, needs no reply. 
Cras. Ricnarps Donce. 
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MAKING YARNS PROOF 
AGAINST MILDEW 
Technical Editor: 

I would like to offer a few remarks 
upon the replies of ‘‘ Cromarty,” “ Rea- 
burn” and “ Alpha” to the question re- 
garding how to make cotton yarn proof 
against mildew. 

“Cromarty” is, of course, right in 
saying that such yarns will not mildew 
if kept dry, but instead of answering 
the question he advises that antiseptics 
be not used at all. 

The suggestion of ‘“ Reaburn” and 
“Alpha” to use Epsom salts or malt- 
rose I shall condemn at once as worth- 
less, both in theory and in practice, and 
every textile technologist of knowledge 
and experience will support me. If the 
goods are kept dry of course they will 
not mildew, but these substances will 
not make the goods mildew-proof. 

There are many substances available 
for making sized or unsized yarn or 
other cotton goods proof against mil- 
dew, but in selecting a suitable one for 
a particular purpose, the trade require- 
ments must be accurately known, cost 
must be considered and the necessary 
amount of the substance must be known 
or ascertained. Some of these anti- 
septics are poisonous, for example, zinc 
chloride and mercuric chloride, but still 
they may be used in certain cases. Zinc 
chloride causes tenderness of the cot- 
ton if subjected to heat; it is useless 
if present in insufficient amount and it 
interferes with some dyeing operations. 
Carbolic acid is sometimes used, but it 
gives to the goods what may be an ob- 
jectionable odor. Thymol is sometimes 
used and has a pleasant smell, but is 
expensive. One of the soluble double 
fluorides of sodium has been very ex- 
tensively used and with great success, 
and it has the advantage over zinc 
chloride that it is not hygroscopic, and 
the advantage over carbolic acid that 
it is not volatile, but it is rather expen- 
sive. Naphthalene is, of course, another 
well known but volatile antiseptic. 

The whole subject is a somewhat dif- 
ficult and complicated one, and the 
above is a very incomplete statement 
for anyone who desires to prevent mil- 
dew in the material he handles, but I 
think I have done something to show 
that the problem is by no means in- 
capable of solution, but is a matter 
rather for careful study and investiga- 
tion and is not one than can be dealt 
with offhand. 

Many useless preparations have been 
employed by spinners and manufactur- 
ers, and in many instances the user has 
obtained great faith in them through a 
long period of immunity from claims 
for mildew. It is equally true that un- 
treated yarn and cloth in a slightly 
moist condition is often shipped to 
warm climates when mildew might be 
expected to occur, but no claim is forth- 
coming. For such reasons as this it is 
difficult or almost impossible for any 
single manufacturer or exporter to ac- 
cumulate an experience which entitles 
him to claim that his goods are mildew- 
proof unless he is using a substance 
which possesses definitely known or 
scientifically tested mildew preventa- 
tives. For many years I was in the 
position of having to investigate the 
causes of damage to textle material of 
many different kinds returned from all 
quarters of the globe, and I had to 
deal with hundreds of entirely distinct 
instances of mildewed goods. This ex- 
perience then, and the scientific investi- 
gation which always followed, induces 
me to state with some degree of author- 
ity that unless mildew prevention is 
carried out on theoretically correct 
lines, it cannot result in an enduring 
and practical success. 

J. H. Lester, M.Sc., F.I.C. 
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‘Most every plant 
has some line and 
countershafting 


Why not drive yours by 
electric motors through 


MORSE Silent Chains? 


Five horsepower MORSE Silent Chain-driving Line Shaft 
under Stitching Table in a Knitting Factory 


(S. OQ. 26079-80) 


Hk transmission of power to line and coun- 

tershafting IN ANY PLANT is a problem 

of mechanics rather than individual shop 
conditions. 


A certain sustained speed is desired, easily ob- 
tainable by MORSE Silent Chain reduction from 
practically any speed motor. The motor can be 
of the standard high-speed type which costs less 
than special slow speed motors, and, 

It can be mounted close to the shafting, on the 
wall, ceiling, or a column, thus saving floor space. 


MORSE Silent Chain transmission requires less 
lubrication than gearing and usually less attention 
than belting. 


It is more efficient than either gearing or belting, 
and is much more quiet than gearing. 


It is not affected by heat, cold or moisture, and 
minimizes fire risks by eliminating dangerous 
sparking. 

Ask nearest office for free 
copies of our publications, No. 
13, Textile Mills, No. 14, Large 
Power Drives, the first two in 
our series 7” ( HAIN OF 
EVIDENCE” 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca,N.Y. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church Street SAN FRANCISCO, Monadnock 


3OSTON, 141 Milk St Bldg 
: ‘a reet =. ST. LOUIS, Morse Engineering 
CHICAGO, Merchant y» & 2 Co., Chemical Bldg 

Bldg MINNEAPOLIS, Strong-Scott 
PITTSBURGH, Westinghouse Mfg. Co., 413 Third Street, S 

Bldg. ATLANT A, Earl I Scott, M. E., 
CLEVELAND, $21 Engineers 702 Chandler Bldg 

Bldg. GREENSBORO, N. C., G. W. 
DETROI rT, 1003 Woodward Ave Pritchett, 805 Ashboro St. 








New Mill Enterprises, Enlargements and Improvements, Etc. 


COTTON 
t iP John Galashan, 
heen hurling, mending and fin- 
kish towels for the trade, has 
talled 16 looms for the manufacture 
goods in his plant, Mascher 
ia So ate 

1 ELPH e Philip Sheer, 
manufacturing hair cloth has removed 
Howard and Palmer Streets to 
Howard and Berks Streets He has 
d 20 looms, now having 80 looms 

stalled in his plant 


\bout 200 additional 


veratives will be employed in the new 


n Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 
which 1s expected to begin operations 
about July 1, as noted. Total equip- 


ment will be increased to 23,396 ring 
ndles and 634 looms by the installa- 


tion of 13.000 new spindle s and 354 new 


*Ho Exemption trom taxa 
| of ten years is under 
have heen granted the Hope 


sheetings and shirtings, by the town 
Scituate, and work 1s to be 
mmediately by the company on 

t a one-story weaving mill 

uhout 264 x 230 feet The new mill, 
( e erected to the south of the 
resent ant, will be of brick con 
and will be equipped with 

13,000 spindles at a cost of ap 


$130,000 


i pital stock of 
Webbing Co., manutacturet 


voven fabrics, has been 1 
$40,000 to $60,000 An 
57 looms and 84 twistet 


>, & Installation of 20 


new looms has been made at the plant 


! ne Mill to weave a grade 
k heavier than the other looms 
ere capable of An enlargement of 
| plant. the old Cox Cotton Mall, 
ding for a 15 per cent mcrease 
)] T ] 


Oconee Mills 
Co install 40 additional new looms 


e ordered automatic weaving ma 


of this type trom the Draper Co 
Hopedale, Ma 
MARTINEZ CAl he Balfour 
(suthy interests owning large cotton 
acreages in the Imperial Valley, 


that recent report to the effect 
are contemplating the estab 


tf a cotton mill here is entirely 


| ( BU KE Ma Phe Kodney 
\\ | has been incorporated with 
i capital stock of $150,000 (1,500 shares 


common stock, par value $100). The in- 
corporators§ are (,eorge R Wallace, 
resi Michael F. Dunn, treasurer; 


Frederick Wallace, clerk: Herbert | . 
Robert S. Wallace and George k 
Wallace, Jr his is an imeorporation 


of t cotton waste business of Rodney 
Wallace conducted at 804 Main Street, 
it is understood H. |. and G. R 





Walla proprietors of the old 
cones Dunn was the buyer 
| eK l are operated 

EIGH, N. ¢ \t the annual meet 

the Cannon Manufacturing Co 

Kannapolis, N. ¢ last Saturday a 

annual dividend of tive per cent 

as declared \t the directors’ meet 

ng J \\ Cannon declined re-election 

as presidet t the Kannapolis Mills, 

| L retal g@ the re sidency of other 

\\ ] e Ca family control 

etly ow1 and the following 

ere er ed the ensuing 

‘ cs « M | { al Vice 

( s A. Cannot secretary 

sure 1. W. Cannon, Jr Phe 

! tin cers showed the SI 
( s ne conditior 


WOOL 


Seymour, Inp. Under date of Jan. 
27 the Seymour Wool Factory Co. an- 
nounces that with the completion of 
its fifty years of existence a new com- 
pany, the Seymour Woolen Mills, has 
been formed to continue the business 
under the same ownership and manage- 
ment, assuming all contracts, assets and 
liabilities. All wool blankets, shirtings, 
dress and skirting flannels are manu- 
factured with an equipment at last re- 
port of 10 sets of cards, 8 narrow and 
57 broad looms; a dye and finishing 
department is operated. The product is 
sold. direct. The Seymour Woolen 
Factory Co. was capitalized at $80,000 
and its officers were B. F. Schneck, 
president, treasurer and buyer and C. A. 
Hemmer, secretary 

SenecA Faris, N. Y. Improvements 
have been made at the plant known as 
the Seneca Falls woolen mills and ef- 
forts are to be made to secure the es- 
tablishment of an industry in it. It 1s 
stated that the buildings are in good 
condition and are equipped with woolen 
machinery. The Seneca Falls Woolen 
Co. formerly operated a plant at Seneca 
Falls on dress goods and men’s suitings, 
with 9 sets of cards, 40 broad looms, 
2.950 spindles, etc. This mill has been 
idle since 1909. 

\SHTABULA, ©. \ 
understood to be 


movement 1s 
under way for the 
reopening of the plant of the Ashta- 
hula Worsted Co. which has been idle 
since January, 1914. The annual meet 
ng of the stockholders will be held Feb. 

and it is understood that efforts will 
he made to dispose of the property. It 


is reported that waivers have been 
secured by O. C. Topky, secretary of the 
company, on stock held locally. The 
company was incorporated in 1912 and 
has a capital stock of $100,000. Worsted 
goods were manufactured with an 
equipment of 2 combs, 2 cards, 3,000 
worsted spindles, 120 broad looms, and 
a dyeing department, etc. was operated. 

Harrisvitte, R. 1. A profit sharing 
plan has been put into effect by the 
Stillwater Worsted Co. The tirst dis- 
tribution under the new plan has been 
made, individual operatives receiving 
from $10 to $30. In announcing the 
scheme officially the company states that 
it has been inaugurated merely as a 
business proposition and will be con 
tinued if it justifies itself 

Merritt, Wis. L. H. Stickler & Sons 
are installing machinery in a plant to 
be operated as the Merrill Woolen Mills 
Co., it is reported. Manufacturing is to 
be started about Feb. 10 in the carding 
and spinning departments and it is ex 
pected that about April 1 the manu 
facture of blankets, flannels and macki- 
naws will be started. 

CotumpBia Crtry, Inp. New carding 
and spinning machinery was recently 
installed in the plant of the Columbia 
Woolen Mills, fancy cassimeres. Busi- 
ness at the plant is understood to be 
good and the prospects for the future 
are considered bright The mills are 
capitalized at $95,000 and were organi- 
zed in the spring of 1914 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Curome, N. J EK. C. Klipstein & 
Sons Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 
dyestuffs, chemicals, et Incorpora 
Klipstein, lrnest H 
Klipstein and Gerald J. Klipstein. E. C 
Klipstein is treasurer of the dyestuff 


tors: Ernest C 


importing and manufacturing concern 
of A. Klipstein & Co., 644 Greenwich 
Street, New York, and E. H. and G. J 
Klipstein, his sons, are also with this 
tirm. The Chrome plant has been in 
operation tor some time producing a 
number of chemicals 


KNIT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Strongwear 
Hosiery Manufacturing Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, and Fred. J. Siebrecht, president 
and C. W. Wenzing, secretary and 
treasurer, are starting operations at 
Coral and Adams Streets. There are be- 
ing installed 54 latch needle knitting ma- 
chines, 8 ribbers and 8 loopers which 
will be operated on 84 needle half hose, 
the product to be sold direct. 


ScHUYLKILL Haven, Pa. The Rohrer 
Knitting Mills have purchased land fora 
new mill and will start to build about 
April 1. The building is to be a one- 
story and basement brick building, 160 
x 100. Present equipment will be 
doubled when building is completed. 


Norwicn, N. Y. Capital stock of the 
Norwich Knitting Co. is reported to 
have been increased to $200,000. Fiat, 
ribbed and mesh underwear is manu- 
factured with an equipment at last re- 
port comprising 50 spring needle and 
20) latch needle knitting machines, 20 
ribbers, 125 sewing machines, etc. 


*Burtincton, N. C. The dyeing and 
bleaching department in process of con- 
struction at the plant of the Whitehead 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. is expected to be in 
operation by March 1. All machinery 
has been contracted for. The plant will 
have a capacity of 1,400 dozen men’s 
half hose per day. A building 80 x 40 
feet will be used as a dyehouse and a 
30 x 140 foot finishing room is being 
constructed. The expenditure represents 
about $1,000. 


*SprAy, N. C. Contracts are now 
being placed for the erection and equip- 
ment of a knitting mill at Leakesville 
by the Thread Mills Co., owned by the 
Marshall Field interests of Chicago. 
The erection of such a plant was re- 
cently rumored, as noted in_ these 
columns. Details of the new mill now 
in course of construction for the Ger- 
man-American Mills of the company at 
Draper, N. C., in which will be installed 
200 new looms, and of other enlarge- 
ments of the Marshall Field plants, have 
heen given. 

GIBRALTAR, Pa. Building now being 
erected for the branch plant of S. S. 
Miller, hosiery manufacturer of Read- 
ing, will be a one-story frame structure, 
36 x 150 feet. As recently noted 125 
knitting machines will be installed for 
the manufacture of seamless half hose; 
present equipment of the Gibraltar 
branch is 75 machines. 

LyKENS, Pa. R P. Fisher, of 
Lykens, Pa., will move into new mill 
about Feb. 15 when he will have about 
double his present floor space. He will 
add fifteen loopers to his present equip- 
ment to take care of increasing busi- 
ness. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Chas. Seideman 
& Co., have changed the name of their 
factory No. 2, Howard and Montgomery 
Avenues, to the Philadelphia Knitting 
Mills. Their product consists of woolen 
and worsted sweater coats and neckwear 
and mufflers, both crocheted and woven 
Chey have increased their equipment to 
100 knitting machines and 20 sewing ma- 
chines. 

New York, N.Y. Oscar Schlesinger, 
proprietor of the Empire Knitting Mills, 
has moved his plant from 74 Richmond 
Street, Newark, N. J., to 41 Greene 
Street, New York City 
manufactured, the 
equipment at Newark consisting of 40 
flat knitting and 20 sewing machines 


Sweaters and 
sweater coats are 


Bowersvi_t_zE, Ga. H. M. Clary is 
reported to be planning the erection of 
a knitting mill involving an investment 
of $25,000 


SILK 

Pompton Lakes, N. J. Plans hav 
been prepared for the construction o 
an addition to the plant of the Germa: 
Artistic Weaving Co. and part of t! 
old mill is to be remodeled. Business . 
the company, which manufactures <i! 
ribbons, labels and shoe lacings, ha 
improved materially within the last fe 
months, making necessary an extensi: 
of facilities. Equipment at last repo 
was 280 looms. 


*SrrouDsBURG, Pa. The new mill 
the Monroe Silk Mills, which is 
start operations soon, is a two-st: 
building 60 x 80 feet of brick constr: 
tion. It will be equipped with a t 
of 28 looms, 14 on each floor; 6 low 
will be removed from the old to 
new mill. Ample provision is mad 
the new building for future enlar; 
ments which may become necessary 


Wickes-Barre, Pa. Announcem: 
is made of the purchase by the Dup 
Silk Co. of a large tract of land cx 
prising about three and one-half acres 
extending from North Pennsylvania 
Avenue to Wyoming Street and fr 
Jeaumont to Butler Streets, upon wl 
will be erected a mill to give emp! 
ment to several hundred operatives 
The Duplan Silk Co. operates plants at 
Hazelton, Pa., and West New York, \ 
J., and is to start operations in the 1 
branch at Dorrancetown, Pa., at 
early date. It has a capital of $1.15) 
000 and manufactures piece dyed silk 
and silk mixed goods, with 10,000 s; 
dles and 1,000 broad looms at Haze! 
and 150 looms at West New York 


MILL PERSONALS 
John P. 


position as overseer of weaving for | 
\dams ( Mass.) Woolen Co. He was 
formerly employed at Rochdale, Mas: 


Lockwood has accepted 


William Wade has accepted a posit 
as night superintendent for the clot! 
department of the Toronto Carpet Ma: 
ufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 


Canada. 


James F. Fraser, for the past 9 years 
in charge of the weaving department 
the Sawyer Mills, American Woolei 
Co., Dover, N. H., has resigned his pos 
tion with that company. On leaving 
their employ, Mr. Fraser was presented 
with a gold watch, diamond stick 
and ring with masonic setting. 

W. H. Kingsley, overseer of weaving 
for the Readville (Mass.) Cotton Mil 
has resigned his position with that con 
pany. 


s 


W. A. Booth has been appointed ove! 
seer of weaving for the Sawyer Mills 
\merican Woolen Co., Dover, N. 
He was formerly employed for the Me: 
rimac Woolen Co., Dracut, Mass. 


Arthur Butterworth, overseer of 
ishing for the C. A. Amidon & So 
Mill at Wilton, N. H. has resigned 
position with that company.  H¢ 
succeeded by Thomas Somerville 
formerly held this position. 


William E. Chamberlain, oversee: 
finishing at the Esmond (R. 1.) M 
has resigned his position with that « 
pany. 

D. Provost, overseer of dyeing for 
Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, k 
has severed his connection with 
company. 

William Pendergast, overseer of card 
ing for the Holliston (Mass.) Wo: 
Mills Co., has resigned his position \ 
that concern and returned to his | 
in Franklin, Mass. 


* Indicates mention of project in a 


rious issue. Other news on page 24. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS MARKET 


QUOTATIONS 
Acids. 


icetic, 28 per cent., bbls > a 6 
CarPOy® sc cviance : 52 @ tly 
‘itric, crystals 70. @ xs 
sactic ........4. os .- —- @ 


3%@ 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Muriatic, 18@20 degs. 

itric, according to strength 
xalic (German) 

Do. (Norwegian) 


Do. (Domestic).. , - 60 a 62% 
ulphuric, 66 degs... Nominal 
innin, light... ‘ 60 @ 65 
Commercial > cme 45 @ 50 
urtaric, crystals... ae 58 @ 68 
Powdered ...... ‘ ‘ 59 @ 65 
Chemicals, Dyestuffs and Extracts. 
(\cetate of soda ; . 2 a we 
etone, pure, drums - @— 
A lbumen—blood 30 “a 40 
BSE «cess : ‘ 1s 65 @1 00 
zarine ... oe . eevee - @ - 
Assistant. . ° . @ 
sil soluble... nae ~ @ - 
imina-sulphate ae . 144 @ 5 
im—lump .. Ter OTe an ee le 
Groumn@ ....656+% wie wie os 10%@G 11 
POWRETOE b-0 6:00:58 esas ; . 11 @ 13 
monia aqua, 16@26 degs.. 3%@ 7 
ATRDODREO sicccvcess eink 8% @ 9 
moniac, Sal 
ymmmercial, 99 per cent.... 84% @ 8% 
ne Oil...... Te eee re 90 @1 00 
Salt cecccwsness : ae A 115 @1 50 
imony—Oxide ...... baie — @ _ 
luble, crystals (3 grades) Nominal 
Salts, patent ° . - @ - 
hil extract...... 0 @ 60 
yls—white, plates - @ _— 
ted, powdered @ - 
Powdered .. @ 
nic—White . 54 @ 5% 
d ree eenee 50 a 60 
um chloride, per ton ..-$100 @$125 
ching powder 
mestic ... 4 13%@ 18 
vitriol.... 24%,@ 25 
0 in carload lots 23 @ 24 
refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls 6%@ 7 
me alum.. . 80 @ 38 
yood, ground > a @ 25 
yme—Acetate, 20 degs — a 
ystals ... : @ 
RIGO. ccsiee ° . a 
eras e* . @ 1 «> 
m tartar—Crystals 15 @ 46 
»wdered i2 @ 43 
h bales.. . 9% @ 16 
rine—Potato (Domestic) _- @ 
(corn),carload lots, bags @s 00 
re ; @3 06 
spec., dark canary bags — @3 10 
Do eee @3 16 
Lo. (foreign) 5% @ 7 
rmaldehyde 8% @ 12 
Fuller’s earth, imp., lump, per 
ton . 2000 @22 00 
»wdered é a 21 00 @23 00 
tic Solid... 25 @ 30 
juid 20 @ 25 
bier (in store) , 15 @ 17 
» arrive) @ 
2 cube (to arrive) - a 
1 cube (to arrive) @ 
er's salts, crystals, bbls.1 00 @1 25 
wdered . ; ‘ 200 @2 50 
rine (C. P.), bbls, dms 
extra . 53 a 4 
ns . a4 a 5 
‘istilled yellow 52 a 
ght, yellow, crude @ 45 
Br., carload lots, bags @3 25 
bbis : @3 31 
itine paste 20 a 26 
tals “ 35 a 40 
I nie chipped 9 @ 10 


CHEMICALS STRONGER 


General Advances Continue—No De- 
cline in Logwood Prices 
undamental conditions remain un 
nged in the local dyestuff and chem 
cal market. The dyestuff situation may 
lescribed as absolutely the same as 
which has obtained since last spring, 
S ir as is apparent. Chemicals con 
ti advancing steadily, with all indica 
for the future pointing to con 
tly appreciating values 
prices continue at 
ed during the period when the em 
on exports from Jamaica was in 
and well-informed opinion holds 
no recession may be looked for 
the announcement of the repeal 
he embargo, interest in logwood ap 
red to have died out, yet the situa 
now is probably as interesting as 
r. There is little question of do 
stic manufacturers of logwood being 
lling to fulfill all the requirements of 
it Britain regarding the sale of suf 
nt logwood to Canada, inasmuch as 
r best interests demand that this be 
ne. No supplies from Jamaica have 
n received in this country since the 
hargo repeal, but the first shipment 
expected about the middle of this 


wood levels 





Indigo—Bengal ......... 3 00 @3 50 
Guatemala ....... ie 2 0 @2 40 
Madras . . 2 00 
“2 ta BS,” and “J (syn 

thetic) 

Indigo extract 

Iron—liquor, per gal 8 
Nitrate, true 

J rr rrr rere t . a 

Lead—brown sugar 14 » 18 
White sugar (crystals) 20 
Nitrate ... o0 18 > 

Logwood chips x ' 
Extract .. 18 2 
Cryetais: <<< 35 t 0 

Myrbane oil (drum incl.)... 23 1 24 


Nutgalls, blue Aleppo 50 Gi 
Chinese ‘ 


Olive oil.... <s 95 @1 00 
Olive Oil, Foot's 10's @ 11 
Oils, wool, Elaine, bbls per 
gal. os peers. @ —_ 
Potash—Bichromate . 57 a 60 
Carbonate (6 grades) ) 1 15 
Caustic, 70-75 per cent , 5 
90 per cent ‘ 62 1 6 
Chlorate crystals... 58 1 60 
Prussiate red.. 59 @ 61 
OENOW <0 .0:0.00.050 ; 1 1 @1 25 
Quercitron, per ton 60 00 PTO OF 
Bark, extract 12 > 16 
Sapo flour, spot i144 414 
Salts of tartar 1 15 @1 25 
Soda, Sal, 100 Ibs 1 15 1 30 
Concentrated, 100 lbs Ba p20 
Caustic, 60 per cent . 5 I 6 
76 per cent.... jee 5% @ t 
Powdered, 98 per cent 4% @ t 
Ash, carbonated, 48 per cent i 1, 


58 per cent., bags 
58 per cent., bbls 
Arsenate, 50 per cent 
72 per cent 
65 per cent 


Bicarbonate, 100 lbs 1 75 @2 25 
Bichromate . oan it t 10 
Bisulphite, 32 degrs 100 
ee any 1 00 D1 3 
40 degrees, 100 Ibs 1 10 ae 
Granular 54 @ ¢ 
Chlorate “ : 7 @ 10 
Hyposulphite, in casks > at 21 
In kegs 24 2% 
Nitrate, carload lots.. t 5% 
Less than carload lots ( 61% 
Nitrite 13 i 15 
Phosphate (Commercial) I 
Prussiate crystals m0 110 
Sulphate . os 75 D1 00 
Sulphite, powdered 
Sulphide, crystals 1% 
Do., concentrated 
Soap, green, olive, im] l 
Domestic . @ 
White olive oil 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, « 
oS ° De 
Do., bbls., carload, lots D2 
Potato (foreign) 7% S 
Wheat «cae eee 1 
PEROG 6.66.66 ca wees car 7 
Sumac (high test), spot 65 00 @70 0 
Do., to arrive, basis 28 63 00 De 0 
Extract ...... a i2 @ 14 
COIGTIONE 65083 . 13 a ] 
Tapioca flour.... 114 @ 1% 


Tartar emetic. 
rin—Muriatic, 54 deg 
Q degs.... 

ystals.. rg i { 
Bichloride, 50 degs 
Oxide, bbls 
Oxide, kegs 

Do., smaller quantities 






Zinc dust.....+.- 3 10 
Zine oxide (foreign), Red seal 
Green seal.... a 
White seal ‘ i 
Domestik 4s 50 


month It is interesting to note that 
with the 
for raw material, caused by the Jama 


jump in prices 
embargo, growers in Hayti, San |) 
mingo and Mexico greatly 
their efforts toward efficient cutting at 

transportation, with the result that they 
will probably receive larger proportion 
of domestic orders, and Jamaica, conse 
quently, increasingly smaller prop 

tions. The chief difficulty in the matter 
of consumers in this country obtaining 
sufficient quantities of the finished prod 
uct has been the scarcity of manuf 
ing facilities rather than lack of raw 
materials, and this holds true to-day t 
as great, if not greater, extent than 


fore. 


HIGH PRICES IN ENGLAND 


Chemical Situation Complicated— 
Why Not Requisition Wool? 
(lrom Our Regular Corre lent 
In the absence of sulphuric acid it 
England, commandeered mainly for the 
munitions business there has been a 


search for a substitute for such purposes 
as grease-extraction trom 
and piece-scouring waters, carbonizing 
decolorizing or dyeing woolen rags. A 
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A 100 per cent. Bleach 


Each of these cylinders contains 


100 Ibs. of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Our representative will gladly 


demonstrate its use at your mill 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


25 Madison Ave., New York City 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Aniline Oil, Caustic Soda, Caustic Potash, Soda Ash, 
Zine Oxide, Bichromates 


STEIN, HIRSCH @ CO. °LBROADWAY 


3 NEW YORK 


WE BUY AND SELL 


Aniline Oil Wood Dyes 
Bichromate Soda Aluminum Sulphate 
Caustic Soda Blue Stone 

Soda Ash Bleach 


HART & CO., 52 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Ph 


| 























practicable, although not a handy sul ‘“ 
tute, has bee und in a by-product extile 
of the nitric acid manufacture Chil 
trate, the nitrate f soduim, is treated Manufactu 
with sulphuric the nitroge rers 
1 a crude | ‘ ae di Should be interested in DIAX 
; Sra e : = for the following reasons: 
cake remains in there s about pe z 
. : ; FOR BLEACHING 
ve DH 1) oO 1 5 
per cent t a Purer whites are obtained, less tendency 
1 1 ; 
ike. wl cl ha eC dump. d to weaken fibres, saving of time and 
at sea or . 5 aad satay chemicals 
tant a greasy liauos FOR DYEING 
~ Mu . 
: ia ao More level dyeings are tained with 
. , : . N cam a nomy of dyestuffs Thorough de 
water it can be used in the dye-vesse ming of previously dyed and finished 
‘ ‘ . goods are easily and cheaply performed 
or stripping bat! cake 1s wet and . z : : " = 
Ps ] peas ' FOR MERCERIZING 
dificult of tt nortation. and greatet 
os , + at ; Has increased affinity of the cloth for the 
vel Ss 1 ‘ e ust than o caustic li gives better lustre, the 
common brown oil of triol but it cat mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts 
2 longer 
t ke the place o e ligwaid icid 
Acid re not sca FOR PRINTING 
( e ( ( Nica 
: It is especially useful in making adhesive 
Vini Ce re extremely hig! sizes and finishes, and less expensive, and 
ea ] it me $70 a tor s devoid of color and easily removable 
wice as dear 1 veal M Causti FOR FINISHING 
ida from around $50 has gone to about Phin fiuid mixings are produced which 
a : e = ; . : penetrate the cloth better, giving superior 
$150 per ton. Bichromate of potash ha results in the handle and feel of the cloth, 
doubled and bichromate of soda more and economy in the use of starch and 
‘ ' ie dextrine. 
than doubled 
rn Write 
Dyes have come to ounce-prices 


l'welve times the pre-war rate is about 


he best bargain that can be made with 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 





dealer for ! coal tar color, 20 Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
mes the old cost is common enougl 
d up to 50 times has been paid. Dye raw materia it the oroda 
re bought dearly but they can be sold machine nd | fixed the pri if 
learlv and dvet SS¢ r litt tor ( I ( 
( usele to themselves iré ners ( t clotl 
t ik +84 dv intaygs the v market ild be I 1 mal urers 
Men in the wool trade viewing the s t Du market er¢ 
1 ] Government pur the 1 emb« eb! ror 
( eel t< ted to isk (, a t t i} ( r 
| he po le ingement | l t 
1 \ eae heer Ma ‘ itis t 
‘ ] hie t} tiec p re é | 7 f ¢ ular fj ( 
list } the require ] $()-3) H The 
XII tor i and f« k the t } t rT 
ot! i ties of that cour paring ( pur ht 
ind tice to sellers may be pass | the regular buyer 
| t ] I rket the ( vernment vho had ¢ rive 414d. (9c.) in the 1 
£ Same 
’ re ted] requisitioned not the veek for the ame grade of goo 
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FINE GAUGE LADIES’ HOSE 





are not serviceable 
without an_ efficient 
means of preventing 
ravelling from garter 
tears. 


OUR MODEL O 


inserts automatically ‘‘an anti- 





run-back’’ course beyond which 
stitches cannot run. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, Inc. 
88 Pearl Street 
Boston 


New York Utica 
366 Broadway 5 Blandina Street 





















Raw Materials, pages 84, 85, 86 


Kmit Goods 


Hosiery — Underwear — Sweaters— Fancy Goods 


Yarn Markets, pages 40-43, 79, 80 





NO ESTABLISHED PRICE 
BASIS IN HOSIERY TRADE 


Scarcity Leads to Independent Ad- 
vances Here and There—Export 
an Important Factor 
There is little or no established basis 
of quotations to-day for many of the 
standard lines of cotton hosiery. Many 
mills are going on the basis of charging 
ill the traffic will bear, and as a result 
here is great irregularity in the market 
vith marked preponderance of unusually 
gh prices. For the nearby months 
ibbers are accepting the situation with 
mposure, and although there is an un- 
isual “shopping” being 
one, sales are not vastly restricted sole- 
disagreement on 


amount of 


price. 
his condition is affecting later months 


because of 


to a marked degree and agents say that 
paratively little fall buying has been 
lone on cotton hosiery. The majority 
f mills are not disappointed in this for 
many of them are as equally unwilling 
to sell for the late months as the buyers 


re to buy. There is, of course, a 
issibility of wide fluctuation in raw 
otton, which brings with it consider- 


more than this, 
here are many possible changes in the 
ratio of demand and supply for the 
hosiery itself which may vitally affect 
e price level and general tone of the 
narket within the next eight months. 
hat merchandise can be distributed at 


thle uncertainty, but 


he seller’s price is being demonstrated 
-day and agents, therefore, are not 
disturbed at the outlook, cause they 
ire. thoroughly confident that every 
tocking which the industry can produce 


ll be needed to answer the call from 
onsumer, retailer and jobber. 
INFLUENCE OF EXPORT TRADE 
export trade is playing a large part 
shaping the course of the market. 
he orders placed in the past for for 
cign shipment have subtracted a large 
production from the amount 
ormally available for home use, and as 
i result increased scarcity is added to 
situation in which demand was already 
rapidly overtaking supply. The continu- 
nce of present conditions largely de- 
nds upon the continuance of a demand 
m foreign merchants. Agents are 
rank to state that many of the high 
rices heard from mills are directly the 
sult of a sold-up condition due to 
reign orders. If this bubble is pricked 
sudden cessation in export demand, 
iny of these false quotations must 
sappear. It is believed that domestic 
mand is strong enough to sup- 
rt the market against any depression 
hich might, under other circumstances, 
velop from a falling off in export 
If mills persist in advancing 
ices beyond reason they will by their 
vn act check their overseas trade. Ex- 
rters point to this practice as having 
en active in the past in preventing the 
evelopment of an established foreign 
Home trade has always im- 
roved at just the wrong time and the 
gher prices have thrown the market 
it of line for a [ 


lock of 


now 


mand. 


isiness, 


continuation of re- 
tions with foreign buyers. 

BUYERS ARE COMPLAINING 
Despite the improvement in tone and 
e better statistical position of the 
arket, agents complain that the present 
by no means satisfying to them. They 
ive to contend with a continual current 
| complaints from buyers who are not 
eceiving their merchandise on schedule 


or who are dissatisfied with the quality 
of the goods delivered. Neither of these 
things arises from any act within the 
control of mill man or selling agent. 
Delayed deliveries are due solely to the 
congestion in finishing houses and the 
fact that demand exceeds the industry’s 
capacity to supply. Variation in quality 
arises from the lack of many of the old 
standard dyes and the use, in a more or 
less experimental many new 
ones. Buyers are calling for deliveries 
of fiber silk hosiery, and their resident 
representatives are shopping in offices 
which have rarely if ever them 
before in an effort to pick up additional 


way, of 


seen 


quantities of this merchandise. As pre 
viously stated in this column, numerous 
mills are virtually out of the market 


on fiber goods and as a whole the in 
dustry has sold more than it can pro 
duce. The chief limitation upon pro 
duction is the supply of fiber 
which is scarce and without prospective 
relief either by importation or by home 
production. 


yarn, 


HOSIERY TRADE NOTES 

Woolen hosiery is the principal class 
of merchandise in which fall 
has been done. Many of the lines open 
ed in December have been sold up and 
for the time trading has stopped 

The mills which are offering cotton 
hosiery for next fall are in instances 


business 


quoting advances of 20 per cent. over 
figures current a There js 
little trading at these levels, but buyers 


year ago. 
and sellers are equally willing to play a 
waiting game. 

The skyward course of silk is 
still a feature of the chief supplying 
markets. Italian silk, the trade states, 
is already beyond the figure 
which could reasonably be _ paid. 
Demand is therefore turning to Japan 
and this factor in itself is helping along 
the bullish trend begun in December. 

Because of the higher price of pure 
silk and of fiber silk many in the trade 
are looking for better demand on mer 
cerized cotton hosiery, but most recent 
reports fail to indicate anything un- 
usual in current demand for the latter 
merchandise. Developments later in the 
season are expected in this connection, 
particularly at the time when jobbers 
find they are shipping out fiber silk 
goods to retailers faster than they are 
coming in from mills. 

Prices on nearly all lines are irregu- 
lar. Each mill or agent names his own 
figure and if a customer can get a 
similar article at another office for less 
money the order is passed up without 


raw 


highest 


regret. 


Hosiery Manufacturer Makes Shoes 


As an outgrowth of the demand for 
the right and left comfort hose made 
by the Muskegon (Mich.) Knitting 
Mills, Louis P. Haight, president of the 
mills, has entered upon the manufacture 
of natural shape shoes, designed to fit 


the foot. Mr. Haight has associated 
with him a large tanner and a shoe 
manufacturer. The Natural Shape 


Shoe Co. has rented a portion of the 
Muskegon Knitting Mills and its prod 
uct made of selected leathers 
sold direct from mill to wearer. Mr 
Haight intends to assist other manu 
facturers in the production of right and 
left hose of his patented design and for 


is being 


the present as far as his plant can a 
commodate them he will knit their yarn 
for a moderate charge 


UNDERWEAR SALES ARE 
APPROACHING PRODUCTION 


Mills Can Now Map Out Their Work 
on Heavy-weights Well 
Into Fall 

In several quarters of the underwear 
market orders on hand equal or exceed 
average production for the 
the question of the attitude to be taken 
on further largely 
policy. Buyers have in some instances 
heen operating, as they themselves con 


season, and 


orders is one ot 


fess, to an extent which anticipates the 
failure in delivery of a 
tion of the 


certain propor- 
Many of them, 
however, have been buying in large vol 


merchandise 


ume because they see the increased dis 
tribution ahead of them and 
ed that they have need for all the mer 
they can lay their hands on 
Certain mills take the attitude of 
turning down orders on the ground that 


are Satis 


chandise 
never 


there may be cancelations, and it 1s bet 
ter to have too many orders on hand 
than not enough When this attitude 


results in failures to deliver, jobbers 
meet it by buying proportionately more 
than they really need rhe interaction 


of these two practices tends to magnify 


each of them and there is 


unless some 
determined change, a condition of in 
stability must persist \ greater accu 
racy in fulfilling contracts and in re 


specting them is the best intluence that 
can work for improvement in this re 
spect 


SUC. BALBRIGGANS 


ADVANCED 


The only price advance reported dur 
ing the week is one on the better grade 
amounting to 12!oc. on 


the 50« 


balbriggans, 


single garments ot retail class. 


This advance is by no means propor 
tionate to the advance which has taken 
place in 25c. bals since their opening, 


but the disparity is a good indication of 
the difference in business conditions at 


fecting these two lines. There has been 
little snap to the market for the 50c 
goods, buyers preferring to take union 


suits when operating on a class of met 


chandise to retail at 50c. or more. Of 


course, competition with woven under 


wear has been a factor of great im 
portance over a period of years in re 
stricting the sale of 50c. bals, but so far 
as agents can see this influence will be 
1916 than it 1915 


In the lower priced goods jobbers have 


no stronger in Was 1n 


shown anxiety for prompt deliveries 


and agents have received many requests 
of this nature. Some duplicate business 
is heing placed, but to a large extent this 


is limited because of the sold-up condi 


tion which jobbers find faces them on 
nearly all popular lines 
HEAVY-WEIGHT SITUATION 


it 1s merely repetition to state that 
cotton ribs into a 
position than they have enjoyed for a 
number of years and their trade comes 


are sold stronger 


almost entirely from domestic sources 
Fleeces are almost equa'ly well sold, but 
a large proportion of the orders are 
on export account, and agents agree 


that if the industry were compelled to 
rely only on the domesti 


fleeced 


jobber many 
rhe 


week has not been active so far as new 


goods mills would suffer. 
orders are concerned, but with the mass 
hand this is to 
be expected and is not a depressing in- 
The position woolen 
underwear has been vastly improved be 


of business already on 


fluence with 


cause of the contracts for foreign mili 


tary supply placed in this branch of the 


industry, particularly with Cohoes mills. 
stated in that the 


product of these mills up to the close 


It is this connection 
of February is already engaged for for 
ign shipment. Thereafter the mills will 


t 
have to fall back on their domestic or 


ders unless additional foreign business 
comes to hand, a fact which agents 
doubt, and it is believed that these or 


ders will prove sufficient to run the mills 
at better capacity than in 1915 


UNDERWEAR TRADE 
The 


woolen 


NOTES 


product of several Cohoes 


goods mills has been taken up 
to the end of February by orders placed 


New York banker for 


the supplying of one of the allied armies 


through a large 


Che garments concerned are. shirts 
and drawers of &5 per cent. wool, ac 
cording to local report, and the price 


paid is $10.50 
The forerunner of this business came 


to light in December when the market 
was generally cleared of its spot mer 
chandise for immediate foreign ship 
ment. When all available had been 


shipped out, the contracts above re 


ferred to, extending through January 


and February, were placed 
how much of 


\gents are wondering 


future based on 


that 


buvers’ operations 1s 


expectation full deliveries will not 


be made 


The H. B 


broadened the 


Clatlin 
SCOPE ot ts 
lhis 


a wide line of goods, most of them 


Corporation has 
sweater de 
partment department now car 
ries 
Bontex, a name made 


familiar to the trade by its previous use 


under the brand 


in the Clatlin wash goods department 
The sweater line includes garments in 
pure thread. silk, silk, Shetland, 
jersey cloth, zephyr, worsted, wool and 
plaited. Despite the complexity of the 
full 


hber 


dyestuff situation, range of colors 


is being shown. 


JERSEY CLOTH IN DEMAND 


Sweater Mills Busy on Many Dif- 
ferent Lines 

\ large percentage of sweater busi 

ness was placed with salesmen on the 

road mills which got out 

received the best volume of 

Others, however, will not lack 


orders as the goes on, for 


and early in 
the game 
business 
season there 


are clear indications of a shortage 


There are said to be a number of manu 


facturers who did not cover on raw ma 


terial when they sold their goods last 
fall and such has been the advance in 
these materials since then that many 
agents believe that the finished mer 


chandise will never be delivered. It is, 
of course, impossible to estimate what 
portion of the product will be so af- 
fected. Jobbers have in part anticipated 
a hold-up in deliveries by buying more 
than they see definite need for, but as 
the season develops they are gaining be- 
lief that they can use all that is deliv 
ered to them 

cloth is proving a popular ar- 
ticle and mills which can turn it out in 


ir rsey 


selling much more in 
The fab- 
ric is securing wide use in men’s outing 
suits and for women’s clothing and mills 
are said to be sold up well through the 


good grades are 
the piece than in the garment 


In the cheaper grades of all 
cotton cloth this demand is 
ticeable. There is, however, better de 
mand for cotton jerseys themselves and 
mills that can offer attractive colors have 
taken a large business. 


season 


not so no 
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F. B. WILDMAN 


President and Manager 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 





Norristown, Penna. U. S. A. 
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] KNIT GOODS—Continued 


VOGUE OF JERSEY CLOTH 


Philadelphia Manufacturer Speaks of 
Increased Demand 


John Kk. Hanifen, pre ent of John 
Hanite ox Philade im a 
vspaper intervie speaks as follows 
irding the gt v YC erst 
th for men’s and women’s cloth 
People gener \ di 1 
ss of goods that g made 
the knitting process. HI ire sam- 
f cloths for men’s and women’s 
rcoats that look IK¢ CavV WOVeC! 
i ds, but they are all knitted, and we 
turning out enoromus quantities of 
er weigh ey cl r women’s 
ses Phi r r Cl l tained 
te a vogue in Paris, where it is being 
le up mainly in Spanish designs by 
foremost dressmakers We are 
ing a great deal of it in broad 
stripes for sport costumes for 


es. We have at present 17 different 
binations of color strij and we 


turning out about 15,000 yards 











Hanifen went on t peak of 
g price of wool and the eftect whi 
be felt in knit goo¢ | st O 
he said, “] as going 
ugh yarns to keep our mills runni 
this year, bu W | ( | 
brokers t it till Dect ! | 
ht a considet le t 1 ) 
and | wish | close tract 
ill | ( vuld Pct tiie TICE 
up about 1 n | t 
yin D 
There is he 
untry e.% l 
s that f Cre 1 \ 
and al | ra ive Oul 
home market to supply as well \ 
called here yest iy to pl 
er for $60,000 wort ds, but 
ccount ot the uw tle ditt 
le yarn market | | ive hin 
] ee till | y l \ a i ( 
the yarn for. 
This war was the salvation of knit 
ls manufacturers in this country, 
if a reasonable tariff cannot be 
ed to shut out tion from 
d, | am afraid we ( id 
ever whe tl : % 
Mr. Redfield’s Reports 
era 1 
have r¢ rest the 
( rial in the ly \ lor 
evar o t rep the ho 
at \ SEC tar \\ mi \ 
d, of the De 1 ( 
It would t it t 
na similarit i 
p dheld’s inv S 
two year ( ter 
( na repor he 1 e from 
ratior 1 ture of 
ind at t 1 te 
rea I I Stt t ¢ 
ia rishi ( lit vas be 
Ot anti uldi opsoietle 
S, Cee d ( t nd 
ve +} rt he 1 a 
June, 1914, and 1 iecembe 
the Mo ry ( Manu 
ers’ Ass W ré 
ers, through its pre t and s¢ 
r addressed commu: tions to the 
ent of the | States, advis 
n of the « of the indus 





1 
to the tariff bill unde \ 1 Wwe 
en we |] } it 
estigat the Seer 
1 14 
eC CT 1) { 
( i I was | 
tl same as he 1 vy makes re 





arding the hosiery industry, and as he 


previously made regarding the manu 
facture of pottery 

Those who have made a close study 
of the hosiery industry of this country 
recognize that without a_ protective 


which our 
compete those 
of Germany unless there is a very rad 


tariff there is no way in 


manufacturers can with 
2 | . } s+) ¢ + ’ . > 
ical reduction in the wages paid, and we 
| fair-minded who 


thin 


x any person 
would make an investigation of the con 
litions of the hosiery industry for the 
could come to no 
other conclusion than that the tariff, the 


all important point, governs the success 


1 + 


aS twenty years 


or non-success of the manufacturer of 
and to and 
place the fault upon antiquated methods, 

{ date 
reason, is not 


evade this issue, 


hosiery, 
mproper cost accounting, out ol 
machinery or any other 
though it 
may serve to bolster up a political the- 
ory or a free trade 
by those 


ception of 


orne out by the facts, even 


doctrine, advocated 
who appear to have no con- 
the needs of an industry of 
this character. 

That the hosiery manufacturer to-day 
is busy that 
mportations from Germany have been 
stopped by reason of the 
to predict that had 
it not been for the war, under our pres- 
ent tariff, the condition of the hosiery 
manufacturers would 


, re 
lorapvie one 


is due solely to the fact 


pr ictically 
war, and we venture 


have been a de- 
KNITTER. 


Plans for Textile Exhibition 

Now that the Southern textile exhibi- 
tion is a matter of history there is re- 
newed interest among manufacurers of 
textile machinery and supplies over the 
Fifth National fextile Exhibition, 
which takes place in Mechanics Build- 
ng, Boston, April 24 to 29. Many of the 
manufacturers makers 
who made displays in the South, have 
made applications for space at the big 
show. There will be over 300 
and there will be hardly a 
important use in a cotton 
starting with the picker room and 
including dyeing, and cloth 
room equipment, that will not be shown 
in operation. 
most c 


and accessory 


boston 


‘ 
exhibitors 


machine of 
mill, 


finishing 


It will probably be the 
mmprehensive display of textile 
machinery that has ever been assembled. 

From section of the United 
States and Canada mill officials, agents, 
superintendents and overseers will flock 
Week,” and 
associations 
that 


every 


to boston during “ Textile 


everal of the big textile 
sessions at 


will hold their annual 


time More and more the educational 
phase of the textile exhibition is be 
coming clear to manufacturers and 
others vitally concerned in this field of 
mmercial activity 

\While machinery for cotton manutac 
rers Wil predominate, vet there will 
be a good representation of wool, silk 
nd knit goods machinery. This will he 
much more in evidence than two years 


ago, latter 
class who exhibited then was decidedly 
Another 


will be the exhibits made 
by the members of the New England 


as every manufacturer of the 


enthusiastic over the results 


big feature 
Engineers, 
ind other The 


lower floor has been given over 


Association of Commercial 


power device makers. 


to this association and they report that 
e space has been taken 


Che Standard Soap Manufacturing 
0:, textile Woonsocket, R. I., 
s distributing to its 
bill fold and 


Famous” 


soaps, 
customers a S@€al 
card case combined 
Bradtord tex 
being emphasized in gol 


compl 


manager. 


ile s ips ar i 
ettering supplemented with the 


of Samuel Hanson 
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“UNIVERSAL” WINDING MACHINES 
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The only kind used in this spinning 
mill for their celebrated knitting yarns 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 






HEMPHILL MANU 
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Standard Gauge 
260-33/4" 


Extra Fine Gauge 
280-31/2" 


@ES 


FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of extra 
fine gauge hose and half-hose. 


Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with these 
new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 
demonstrated. 

ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Over 23,000 Banner Knitters in Operation 


Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 


} 
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CHINESE COTTON INDUSTRY 


| (Continued from page 37) 

| er country of the world, and is at 
st 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. cheaper 
| in Japan. The following table 

Capital 
e of Mi Taels Sp 

Preferred (7%) . 750,000) 

nmon 100,000 \ 

g Yik 750,000 
ghai 1.000.000 j 


ws the high and low prices paid per 
of 12 hours in the principal mills: 
Low, High 


American. American 
Cents Cents. 


10 12 
8 1 


10 
10 
10 
Re era teas 10 14 
e table shows the earnings of girls 
18 years and over and of adults 
children are used around the spin- 
and weave rooms as helpers, dof- 


and they sel 
per day 


I 
pt we <n e nm ® 
Senta ® u 
— Ss Ce 
- > & = 
tL ~ oo 
+n ® 
t ee 3 < 
ft ph pk _ 
Sto to 2 


filling carriers, ete., 


ine paid over x to 6 
olute costs of production in each 
rtment are difficult to 


mills do not 


obtain be- 
keep accurate fig 
However, the total cost in a num- 
f mills of yarn, that is, the amount 
t must be added to 
material before there is any profit 


the price of the 


r, oversight, salaries, office expenses, 


r, supplies, repairs, everything, in 


except depreciation—is shown in 
llowing table with the correspond- 
st of manufacturing the same 


el 
——_——————— 


ers of yarn in America according 
e report of the Tariff Board, with 
tem for depreciation deducted : 


hould be stated that the American 
were obtained several years ago, 
In Japan, 
best information avail 


ve probably increased 
g to th 
sts 2c. per pound to make 16s 
per pound to make 20s 
POWER 
en steam power is used, coal can 
rchased from Japan or from Chi- 
mines at prices ranging from $2.50 
landed at the mill. In 
ghai it is highly advisable to use 
power generated by the city 
plant, the charge for which is 
ne-third to one-half a cent per 
itt hour. The rate depends on the 
nt used and the constancy of the 


COST OF 


Q ner t 
1) to 


BUILDING 

cost of land and building is 

in China than in the United 
30th brick, and labor 

isily obtainable at cheap prices 

ost of building and equipping a 

circumstances, 


COST Of} 


cement 


depends on many 
as location, machinery prices, the 
rs of yarn and qualities of cloth 
made, etc. On a mill of 25,000 
les the cost of the machinery and 
ment should not be over $10 per 
e at the outside, and the cost of 
ind and building about $2,50 to $3 
pindle. It should be 


with the 


e stated in con 
building that it is not 
ssary to erect operatives’ houses, 
ularly in Shanghai, as the opera 
generally have their own homes or 
uild them cheaply 

PROFITS 
otton mills in China which have 
« for many years and which 


‘ ——$—$——————$_—— TT 
’ -- 
. - oa . A 3 j . 


runnil 
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have been properly managed have, with- 
out exception, highly successful 
In order to substantiate this statement 


been 


there is shown below the result of the 


operation of three of the mills in Shang 
hai which are under foreign control 
Net I ~ 
I I s Ta 
4 3.4 52 0 
’ 8.160 163 0 
2 8 1 2 i4 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In view of the conditions described 
and the 


reason to 


facts presented there is every 
believe that the future holds 
splendid prospects for the establishment 
and dev 
China. It 1s 
that the country will continue to im 
port such large 
goods from abroad 


such excellent advantages and resources 


elopment of cotton mills in 


not reasonable to suppost 
quantities of cottor 
when it possesses 
industry of its owt 


tariff is low, but 


for building up an 
It is true that the 


China is sure te 


raise its duties in the 
next few years on account of the insist 
ent need for revenue with which to 
carry on the Government The duties 
m yarn and cloth at present amount t 
nly about 2 per cent. to 3 per cent 
Foreign yarn and th pay the im 
ort dut when the arrive and may 
sent to any other treaty port fterward 
vithout the payment of any Iditional 
tax; 1f sent to any point in the inter 
ot a treaty port, they may be shipped 
under a “transit pass” payment 
f one-half the import duty which ex 


empts them from any internal taxes or 


goods, 


Shanghai-made cotton 


n the other hand, must pay the export 


duty 1f sent to a treaty port, and if sent 


int in the interior must 


er internal taxes are levied 


to any other pi 
pay whatey 


In Chinese Mills In America 
Lowest Highest Mills 
Cer per lb. Cents perlb. Cents per Ib, 
0.94 1.20 2.01 
1 i 1.34 2.46 
0 1.47 ? 

1.34 1.61 3.3 
61 1.8 


Italy Promotes Silk Industry 
iiditor of the TEXTILE Worvp JouRNal 
With reference to a previous com 
munication from the undersigend, dated 


March 12, 1915, calling your attention 
to an international prize competition 


for new silk reeling and throwing ma 
Italian Gov 
ernment with Ministerial Decree of July 
20, 1914, of which I sent you transla 
tion, I am now requested, by the Min 
Agriculture, Industry and Com 
Italy, to inform you that the 
ipplications 
originally an 
nounced until December 31, 1915, 

the fourth prize of said competition 
(viz. a prize of 15,000 Italian lire for 
mechanical improvement in the indi- 
vidual operations relating to throwing 
extended t 


chinery, announced by the 


istry of 
merce 
time within which must be 


ubmitted, which was 


and twisting), has been 
December 31, 1916 
For the other three 
competition, the time within which ap 
plications must be submitted remain 
unchanged from the date 
nounced, viz., until June 30, 


prizes ft said 


originally an 

1917 

Very truly yours 

Guido Rossat 

Special Correspondent of the R. Italia 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. 

Pennsylvania Female Textile Help 

the Bureau of Statistics 


nsylvania 


Reports from 
and Information of the Pen 


State of Labor and In 


Department 


dustry, show there are 56,253 female 


employes engaged in textile plants fron 


14 vears of age upwards 
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NTERLOCK 


THE TANDE 
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WHEN YOU PURCHASE A TAN- 
DEM INTERLOCK—you are buying a 
highly specialized machine. which pro- 
duces a seam so FLAT and ELASTIC. 
to say nothing about its Attractive- 
ness. that it can not help pleasing 
even the most exacting. 
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The Tandem Interlock is a machine 
built in limited quantities and with 
extreme carefullness.—A limited pro- 
duction for that exclusive class of 
manufacturers accustomed to the best 
and not content with any compromise. 
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The Tandem Interlock is extraordi- 
| | nary in its ease of operation. [t em- 
_ | bodies a combination of high grade 
mechanical features which are unsur- 
| passed. {t requires no special brand 
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of thread. True—it is not sold on 
price, but a great satisfaction to manu- 
facturers of high priced garments. 


| Best of all however. you are 
| | buying the Union Special name-plate, 
known throughout the world.—your 
guarantee for fair dealing and honest 
manufacturing. 


Look for the Double Locked trade 
mark and remember its watchword— 


QUALTITY—Not PRICE 
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UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
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Offices everywhere. 


New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, 

Cincinnati, Atlanta. 
San Francisco, 

Montreal. 
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Boston, 
St. Louis, 


Minneapolis, 
Toronto, 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ- 
ating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


TROY - - N. 
Established 1846 


H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 












with all latest improvements, 
such as Welt and Slack Course 
Selvage Welt, French Welt, Dog- 
less attachment, Double Knee, 











Two-speed Drive, Yarn Changers, 





SWEATER MACHINE 
Automatic Stop-motions. 


Juilt in all sizes, for all classes 


— THE MERROW 
OVERSEAMING MACHINES 


For finishing fabrics in 


One Operation 


ALLEN PATENT KIERS a) anperiee 


of rib work. 


Samples and prices on request. 





ALLEN INJECTOR” KIER “ALLEN WORCESTER” KIER “ALLEN HYDRAULIC” KIER , 7 r ae f , In 
As I)lustrated Electric Driven Circulator with For Raw Stock. Unloaded 4 a/c / \ MACHINE CO. 
Indirect Heater in 30 Minutes 


“ey ’ . ; ; - HARTFORD, 
Our new “‘Worcester”’ Kier is y eri CONN. 
mechanically correct. eee rs, 


. . : ; —Showrooms— 

No live steam is admitted to Bae” ON nee ea 

Kier. ‘J “A pp u 467 Broadway, New York 
ae or 6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


; 815 W Va on St., Chi 
Let us show you why we can ART ns lag 
obtain absolutely uniform re- Baltimore, Md. 





sults with less consumption 
of steam in this type of Kier. 


Many of the largest mills of 
the country are _ installing 
these Kiers. 


HOSIERY DYEING “ii' 


sh With the «ck 
| 
| 





mand for sheer hos 
iery, there followed 
a demand fora ma 
chine that would 
dye it without in 
jury. The advan 
tages of the Uni- 
form Machine do 


Let us show you how you can 
improve on your present sys- 
tem. 


{4 
| 
| 


—_— 


WORCESTER STEAM BOILER WORKS 


Wm. Allen Sons Co., Prop. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Write us. 





notend here. One 
| man will attend 3 
naan machines, with a 
| capacity of 3,000 

Ibs. or more dail) 


By circulating 
the liquor through 


the stock, without 

} pressure, after 

| singeing is avoided 

cited Vee wearer Cob 


siderable economy 
.: ° of results from the 
Made‘ in all sizes up to, 500 lbs, concentrated bath 








EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 









By a simple means different grades and lots remain separated throughout 

We will dye samples for and show the machines in operation to all interested. 
UNIFORM! DYEING (MACHINE COMPANY 
Yperated by the Management of Groveville, N. J. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


d and ¢ 
Hussong Dyeing Mac 
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IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS i Spatial cds St 
| TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN eda RL 


J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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Better than ever from 


50% YOUR standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the “‘ro12”’ Cloth Cutting, 
Folding and Winding Machine which add at 
least 50 per cent. to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—roll 
t up and give you an exact measurement of 
very piece of cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machine and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE 
where before it required two, and you get an 
extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way, 
ind leads to more and greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL IN 
TEREST YOU. 


J. A. FIRSCHING 
614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Dept. “B” 


How to Pile ROLLS! 


Rolls of any kind of material may 
be piled quicker, better, cheaper, 
safer than by the main strength 
method if you use the 


REVOLVATO 


Write for bulletin T. W.-27 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
340 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 
Stitcher 


Highest Grade 
Machine for 


rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching La- 
bels to Hosiery 
or other Gar- 
ments. 

Uses pointed 

staples, can 

not tear the 


finest fabric 


15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co., 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 
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ENGLISH COTTONS ADVANCE 
(Continued from page 38) 
overseas demand 
division, the exports 
of yarn for the vear 1915 reaching 188,- 
178,700 Ibs... 10,000:000 
crease over 1914, when the exports were 


better supported by the 
than the weaving 


nearly Ibs. in 


178,496,800 Ibs., and coming within 22. 
000,000 Ibs. of 1913, when the exports 
were 210,099,000 Ibs The chief in 
creases in exports over 1914 were 34,- 


593,000 Ibs. to France 
to the Netherlands 


DECREASED PIECE Goops 


and 16,606,000 Ibs 


EXPORT 

Exports of piece goods, on the other 
hand, showed a material falling off last 
year compared with 1914, and were but 
33 per cent. of the exports of 1913, the 


respective totals being  4,748,904,600, 
5,735,744,500 and 7,075,252,000 yards 
India was responsible for 40 per cent 
of the 1915 exports, but nevertheless 


showed a decrease of 687,864,000 yards 
compared with 1914 \nother 
falling off was China, with a decrease 
of 202,695,000 yards. The principal in 
creases were 202,584,000 vards to France, 
40,849,000 to 34,194,000 to 
Argentina. Piece goods have, however, 
had to follow the upward 
yarns, although never average 
with them. demands, 
however, have always been checked in 


large 


Egypt and 
course of 
on an 


abreast Ordinary 


their expanding tendency by rising 
prices. Within the last month there 
has been a good example of this. Large 
orders came forward from India _ for 
the lighter weight fabrics, jacconets, 
mulls, dhooties and others: for two 
weeks considerable business was put 


through, but for the last ten days this 


buying has been arrested by higher 
prices based on the higher quotations 
for yarns India has also increased 


the volume of bidding for such staples 
as shirtings and raised its buying limits 
from time to time, but results have been 
there gap 
between the ideas of buyers and sellers 
China has continued to disappoint. In- 
ternal conditions may account for this, 


meager, constantly being a 


but there is a growing belief that com 
petition from other quarters, Japan be- 
ing freely mentioned, is steadily telling 
against Lancashire trade 
Dyeing difficulties at all events are pe 
culiarly an impediment to full business 
with China, but this is not confined to 
South America par- 
ticularly has given encouraging signs of 


with China 


Lancashire alone 


revival, but here, too, the price situation 
many coming to 
hand after the market has moved away 
from the limits \s 


mentioned, requirements 


is obstructive, orders 


buying already 

have 
throughout been a support to the heavier 
end of the market 
cloths 
accumulating 


army 


Printing have heen kept from 


only by reduced output, 
a large number of looms being idle in 
Blackburn, the f 
cloth production 
of the 


vanced 6 to 9d.; 


main center of 
Since the 
shirtings have ad 
14 Ib drills, 4 to 6d.., 


cloths (32s x 40s yarn), 


print 
beginning 
year s'4 Ib | 
and printing 
ls per piece. 
NDUSTRY'S MANY DIFFICULTIES 
confined 


Lancashire troubles are not 


against the 
market Home 


is even increasingly 


to contending 
the cotton 
business 


vagaries of 
and 

interfered 
with by dislocation of inland transporta 
tion facilities, 
deliveries of 


export 


with serious delays in 


raw material to mills and 
of yarns and cloths, while exports have 
to face continual shrinkage of and con 
tinual for freight 


high insurance and high cost 


advances room, with 


of all sup 


plies added. Above all, the industry is 
menaced by what may readily prove 
disastrous shortage of labor. Much ma- 
chinery is already idle, not so much 
from lack of business, but from the 


drain cf men for military 


uses 
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FRIEDBERGER-AARON MEG. Co. 


1021 73 


SULPHUR BLACK 


FOR HOSIERY 
DYEING MACHINERY and 
BLEACHING MACHINES 


Machines. For 
Underwear Raw Stock, 

id Rags, Singeing Machines for 

ysiery, Mercerizing Machines 


Circulating Dyeing 
H 
Smith, Drum & Co. 


Alleghany Ave., . . 
below Sth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PL MMR MS I al 


Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS and EDGINGS 


for trimming Knit underwear 


Post Office Address: 









Logan Station, 


ECONOMY, REDUCTION OF FREIGHT RATES 
AND 
METHODS FOR SUCCESSFUL COMPETITION 


on long distance shipments fully covered in our NEW ILLUS 
TRATED CATALOGUE covering the most complete lite of Baling 
’resses and Waste-reclaiming Equipment in the world 
r " ‘ 25 North 7th Street 
RICHARD L. BINDER, Pre K & B co. PHILADELPHIA 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Bosto 


Bath Robe Cutting 

Sweater Yarn Waste 

Sweater Clip 

Skirted Black Worsted 

Skirted Brown Worsted 

Skirted Gray Worsted 

Remnants i Cassimere 
Unions, about mo it remnant that wil 
cut a circle at least 14 inche in diameter 

Remnants from Counterpane or Mars 
Quilt Cloth, bleached 

Remnants Whit Cot Ca a 

ind sma 

B wn Vat W 

Ne Wr «Cutt 
New Fancy ¢ St Cutting ulta 
for bleaching 1 iting ip 
manufactur 

25 t ) ba Soft White Cop Waste rit 
ible f pinning irpose ind breaking-uy 
ur] ‘ 0 I week ddition 
CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 

Amsterdam, N. ¥ 
FOR SALE. 
’ Bleached Wh H 

Clip ut ’ furir ! ir 
Open f f 

N 1 itput 
her Southerr Y the milar 

I ’ luct m 0 

' m0 } dlur t Sa I peor 
ay lica 
CHAS. W. BECKER, Com n Merchant, 

Amsterdam, N. 2. 

SHELBURNE Fautis, Mas Further 
increases will not be made at present 
at the plant of the Ashoyton Knitting 
Co., knit neckwear, caps, gloves, muf 


n Ave. 


WANTED. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





tflers and novelties, which recently in 


stalled a new 


machine, as noted 
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An Accurate and Sensitive 
Balance for Textiie Use 


Style No. 5020 


Working parts and graduated beam enclosed in glass 
metal case 

For further part 

Torsion Balances 


s mention Style No. 5020 

| by National, State and Munici 

1 States AppraisersStores, Manu 
Write f Teatile Pa 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory, Jersey Clty, \. J. Office, 92 Reade St., N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Branch « San Francisco, Cal 


pal Governments. Unite 


facturers and the trade mphiet. 


MACHINERY FOR 


MAKING 
CONES 


Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 


For textile and ma 


purposes 


Knitting looms f 
dress and uy Ister 
trimmings 


JOHN EPPLER 
MACHINE WORKS 
629-631 Filbert St. 
PHILADELPIA, PA. 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Pilaters 
For Seamless Hosiery 


Easy Transter 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & 0’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











74 1022 









Ethan Allen 


| 25. Madison Avenue 


New York 
WoOOoLENS WORSTEDS 
Kinng, Beals 3 Cor 


Commission Merchants 
Avenue - - - - 


BROADCLOTHS 


229 Fourth 


NEW YORK 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 and 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


FINE COLORED WRAPPERS *““ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 
DUPLEX SILK WRAPPERS TWINES AND SPECIALTIES 


FOR TEXTILE FINISHERS 


M. STEINTHAL © Co. 


219 GREENE ST., N.Y. 
CLOTH SAMPLES CUT, LABELED, 
NUMBERED, BOUND, 
PRESSED AND BOOKED 








TELEPHONE 
4420 SPRING 


| Sample Cards of Every Description 


Piece Goods Tickets. 
Pin Tickets. Fasteners 


Gum Labels 





FABRICS 











C. W. SOUTHER, 


reas. 


: United States. Worsted Co. 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been awarded the Gold Medal by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 


ANDREW ADIE, 
Pr 


This is the highest Award given to exhibitors, and is an absolute 
assurance of the superiority of Uswoco Fabrics in style, design, 
quality of materials and excellence of manufacture. 


Standard Dyes are now used in all fabrics ordered for Spring, 1916. 
ALL LINES COMPLETE 





| 
| 
| NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 


257-261 Fourth Avenue, at 21st Street 
J. B. KIRKALDY, nie — 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILLS 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 














about our experi- 
ence, methods or 
our record for 
honorabledealing. 


There is Nothing 
“BRAND NEW” They no back 


OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that have 
stood the test and are not ‘‘Brand New’’ in the sense that 
you have to experiment with any of our machines in 
your mill. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 





SCHEFER, SCHRAMM & VOGEL 


Commission Merchants and 
Mercantile Bankers 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Southeast Corner 24th Street 


Finance Manufacturers’ Accounts, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. 
| 


——— 


Commission Merchants 


83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


WORSTEDS and WOOLENS 
WOOLEN DRESS GOODS and CLOAKINGS | 
COTTONS, TOWELS, QUILTS and DAMASKS 
KNIT UNDERWEAR, BLANKETS | 
PHILADELPHIA: 618 Chestnut St. | 
221 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. 
CHICAGO: 









DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK rns CHICAGO 













Ww. Shasuiee, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 








HOCK ANUM 


ASSOCIATION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


anneal 






Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 


EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union Square NEW YORK 


| W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


Men’s Wear, Cloakings, Broadcloths 
Fourth Avenue NEW YORK | 
— 


— 






| 225 
Lins 









PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON .AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Raw Materials, pages 84, 85 


Wool Manufactures 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns, 
pages 79-81 


Machinery — Processes — F abrics — Costs — Market Reports 





CASSIMERES ARE SOLD 
UP AND WITHDRAWN 


Lines of Worsteds Opened—Several 
Mills Allot Their Product to 
Discourage Overbuying 

he men’s wear market, though far 

m quiet during the week, has lacked 
extreme activity of preceding weeks, 

| buyers have been at a loss in some 
tances to keep their time fully oc- 
pied. A few openings have been an- 
inced but the major part of these 

e occurred during the latter part of 
week, the first three days producing 
interest. One of the factors 
it renders it difficult to analyze the 
situation is the 


le of 


large number of lines 
t have not been opened and _ never 
ll be, as they have been shown under 
cover and the production of the mill 
ntirely sold up without ostentation. 
lespite the fact that comparatively 
ttle effort has been required on the 
rt of salesmen to market the produc- 
of their mills, the situation has 
ny unpleasant features and certain 
salesmen are in an extremely uncom- 
rtable position. Due to shortage of 
s or to some other cause, several 
mills have given their agents instruc- 
tions to market a certain quantity of 
nerchandise and withdraw the line 
ere are, of course, certain cases where 
uch a course is entirely justified by con- 
tions over which the manufacturer has 
control, but buyers are prone to take 
view that in many instances such 
tion is taken solely with a view to 
marketing the balance of the product at 
enhanced prices. While they do not 
question the ethics of such a procedure, 
the buyer who did not get his order 
in at the opening price naturally feels 
that his competitors have, in a measure, 
tained an undue advantage 


QUANTITIES ALLOTTED 
[he method adopted by — several 
uses for securing an equitable distrib- 
ion of their merchandise is by means 
allotment, the yardage purchased 
iring the last two seasons being used 
as a basis for estimating the quantity 
be sold each customer. This tends 
curb the tendency toward overbuy- 
ng that has been so prevalent and 
should do much toward stabilizing con- 
ions that are unparalleled in the trade. 
hus far operations in fancies 
n confined to overcoatings, cassi- 
res and manipulated worsteds almost 
ntirely, the present week seeing the 
formal openings of fancy worsteds 
inevitably high prices that will be 
1anded for the latter have 
ed the question as to the relative 
tribution of wool and worsted cloths, 
w taking the position that the large 
lages of woolens sold presaged a 
ser interest in worsteds. If the suc- 
of the lines thus far shown is to 


t 


have 


goods 


taken as a criterion, there is no 
ibt that the market is disposed to 
rb the entire product of the domes- 


looms. One factor that apparently 
not entered into the calculations of 
se prophets of 
lack of 
domestic 


gloom, is the abso- 
from abroad, 
market for the first time 


competition 


long period of years being depend- 
on the product of domestic manu- 
turers Another feature of present 
nditions that should result in much 
timate benefit to the domestic manu- 
cturer is the disabuse of the idea that 


foreign textiles are necessarily superior 
in quality to those produced here. There 
is no dearth of fine goods and as im- 
ports are practically nil, the corollary 
is that the high grade goods are the 
product of domestic mills, a fact well 
known to every one conversant with the 
textile industry. 


OVERCOATINGS WITHDRAWN 

The bulk of the overcoating business 
has been placed on the books, the ma- 
jority of the mills specializing on fab- 
rics for this trade having sold up and 
withdrawn their lines. Medium and 
low grade goods are now out of the 
market entirely, the finer grades have 
met with very gratifying success and 
these are likely to be withdrawn in a 
comparatively short 
attractive styles have been 
combination cloths, worsted 


time. Some very 
shown in 
face with 
wool backs, or worsted warp and wool 
filling. Special fabrics for the cap trade 
are becoming more and more a factor 
in the woolen business and an increasing 
number of mills are bringing out fabrics 
and styles specially adapted for use in 
this division of the market. Most of 
these cloths are developed in coarse 
yarns, many of them containing a large 
percentage of novelty twists, the pat- 
terns usually large over plaid effects. 


MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 
Lambert Huntingdon has opened a 
line of twist suitings at 80c. regular and 
Vendome suitings at 90c. for fall, 1916. 

Battey, Trull & Co. are showing 
Pawcatuck wool suitings for fall, 1916. 

The Peace Dale Manufacturing Co., 
B. R. Jacobs sales manager, opened on 
Thursday lines of skein dyed and mix- 
ture fancy worsteds. 

Baruch Wolff & Co. opened on Tues- 
day a line of 30-inch 
371 4c. net. 

William Wood & Co. opened on Mon- 
day lines of fancy worsteds, ranging in 
price from $1.54 net to $1.69 net per 
yard. These are all new fabrics. 

Montrose Worsted Co. will open next 
week full lines of clear and unfinished 
faney worsteds, also lines of double 
and twist woolens and Saxony finished 
woolens. 

The Coronet Worsted Co. opened on 
Wednesday its fancy worsted lines at 
$1.4714 to $2.12% per yard. 

Henry M. Heubshman & Co. are 
showing full lines of serges from 97M%c. 
to $1.62 regular, for fall, 1916. 

La Porte Woolen Mills, Sachs, 
Sanger & Salomon selling agents, opened 
lines of cassimeres at $1.25 to $1.50. 

Metcalf Bros. & Co. have opened their 
lines of serges with prices as below for 
fall, 1916 


trouserings at 








Black. 
386 16 oz . $1.95 
386. 1.80 
af 1.75 
350 1.70 
366 1.65 
333 1.60 
349 1.55 l 
Henry W. T. Mali & Co. opened on 
Tuesday lines of Olympia fabrics, all 


standard dyed, also their lines of Staf 


ford, Monterey and Shetucket cloths 
Prices on these lines range from $1.12 

to $2.371%4 per yard. The legend 
‘standard dyed” lent an added interest 
to the announcement of this opening, 


and the showrooms were crowded with 
buyers until well toward midnight of the 
opening day. 

Dyestuff distribution apparently has 


(Continued on page 76) 














RAGS RELATIVELY HIGH 


Demand for Solid Colors—Shades 
Obtained by Blending Stocks 

The disparity in relative prices of 
wool and substitutes, or more especially 
the rags from which the substitutes are 
made, is one of the features of present 
day conditions which is likely to create 
a false impression on the mind of the 
layman. At first thought the abnormal 
rise in the price of rags might be taken 
as an indication that fabrics for the 
coming heavy-weight season are to be 
made largely from inferior materials, 
but this is not the case. Most rags used 
during the year have gone into fabrics 
exported for military purposes, rather 
than into cloths for domestic consump- 
tion 

SOLID COLORS MOST COSTLY 

A survey of the course of prices in 
the rag market will reveal the fact that 
the highest prices are quoted on stocks 
of certain colors that may be used for 
the production of fabrics without being 
again put through the dyeing process, a 
factor of no little importance when the 
acute shortage of coloring matter is con- 
sidered. By a judicious selection of 
rags it is entirely feasible for the manu- 
turer to develop a satisfactory line of 
shades and mixtures with the use of a 
minimum amount of newly colored 
stock. It is, of course, imperative that 
only fast colored rags be used for this 
purpose, or the results will be far from 
satisfactory and the finished goods have 
a decidedly mottled and washed out 
appearance. Another important item is 
the use of as large a batch as can be 
handled conveniently, as it may be a 
matter of difficulty exactly to match the 
shades with a second batch. 


STOCK BLENDING FOR SHADE 


Producers of cotton warp cadets and 
similar cloths have by long practice be- 
come particularly expert at this stock 
manipulation. More than one mill of 
this character has no facilities of any 
kind for dyeing, depending entirely on 
the proper blending of the rags for ob- 
taining the desired shade. Graders 
have long been cognizant of the in- 
creased value of properly assorted 
stocks, both as to quality and color, and 
the majority of them are _ prepared, 
under normal conditions to deliver 
stocks that require no sorting at the 
mill to secure the shade desired. In the 
case of cadets the shade is_ readily 
changed by the admixture of a percent 
age of solid blue or light blue mixed 
stock to throw the blend either darker 
or lighter. In the preparation of stocks 
for the manufacture of cassimeres or 
other all wool cloths, 
carefully sorted as 


the rags must be 
to color, the slight 
in the shade of the blend being 
made by coloring the wool used for the 
balance of 


change 


lighter or 
darker shade as the requirements of the 
case may be 

There is 


mixture to a 


a widespread misapprehen- 
sion as to the value and capacity for 
made in part from 
in great measure to the 
propaganda of certain well meaning but 


service of cloths 


substitutes, due 


ill advised individuals and associations. 
\s a matter of fact many of the fabrics 
produced from these stocks are calcu- 
lated to give greater service to the ulti 


mate consumer than would fabrics made 
wholly from certain types and grades 
of newly shorn wools. 


SPRING GOODS ARE 
CENTER OF INTEREST 


Duplicates Still Heavy—Fall Staples 
Well Received—Skating Cloths 
Still in Demand 
Interest in the dress goods market is 
still centered largely on spring goods 
whereas usually at this period of the 
year both buyers and sellers are devot- 
ing most of their attention to prepara- 
tions for the fall trade. Manufacturers 
are particularly pleased with this con- 
dition of affairs, as the lighter weight 
of the fabrics and the predominance of 
white and light colors permit of pro 
ducing a greater yardage with a rela 
tively lesser quantity of dye, a factor of 
no little importance under the circum 
stances. The continued strong demand 
for spring goods is considered an ex- 
cellent indication of improved business 
conditions throughout the country and 
is generally thought to presage an active 

fall demand. 

Duplicate orders are offered in many 
instances for larger yardages than the 
mills care to accept, and in more than 
one instance the buyer has been in- 
formed that his order has been reduced 
50 per cent. Several cases of this char- 
acter have been reported by different 
houses during the week, the majority of 
them occuring on fabrics in part of cot- 
ton, the difficulty being the inability to 
secure the needed quantities of fast 
black cotton. Black and white checks 
in varied sizes are perhaps the fabrics in 
greatest demand both in part cotton and 
all wool goods, bo h_ worsteds and 
woolens. Clear finished cloths are still 
in excellent demand, but there is a 
strong tendency toward the velour type 
and it is more than probable that velours 
will be the 
weights 


leading fabric in fall 
STAPLES SOLD IN VOLU ME 

Recent openings of staples by the 

leading corporations have been the sub- 

ject of 

trade. 


considerable comment in the 
Criticism of prices named on a 
few numbers is more or less general, 
though quotations on 
about as expected. A few cloths brought 
out at what appear to be remarkable 
values are held to be much less attract- 
ive than the price alone would indicate 
when opportunity is afforded for exam- 
ination and comparison. 


most styles are 


have 
been purchased freely, several concerns 
having all the orders they care to ac- 
cept, one in particular being reported 
to have its production for the balance 
of the year under order. 


Serges 


Factors in the 
cotton warp serge production have their 
output well under engagement and in a 


few instances have withdrawn their 
lines 

Poplins appear to retain their strong 
position and are expected to have a 


prominent place in fall lines yet to be 





opened Gabardine ire in good de 
mand, a change in name to “ Poiret 
will” possibly lending an added at 
traction to this recognized staple. Prac- 
tically none of the fancy lines for fall 
has as yet been placed on the market, 
in fact, many houses state that lines 


are not nearly even were they 
P1 ibably Feb 


goods. displayed by 


ready 
disposed to show them. 
15 will see fancy 
many concerns 
FALL LINES IN PREPARATION 
Just what type of fabric will prove 


most attractive for fall is a question 


i6 1024 


WOOL MANUFACTURES Continued 


¢ nd sales PHILADELPHIA WOOL TRADE 
lor n (Continucd from page 19) 
1 stron, 
will probably be in which could be successfully maintained 
l 1 1 s directior vithout protection 
tate The following resolutions were unan 
vill imously adopted 

be WHereas, The number of sheep in 
derisio1 ut the United States is showing a decided 

alarming decrease, thus affecting un 
siderable truth in favorably the supply of wool and meat 
Naturall will not needed for our domestic consumption, 

put and 

ent of t dea whicl \WHeREAS, It seems highly important 
unusuall ttractive hat this situation should be thoroughly 

I nderstood and that action should be 
loakines are due 1 pen it taken to increase supplies so vital to 
son f the the welfare of our people, it 1s hereby 

ple f the ger Kesolved That the Executive Com 
mildly t mittee of this Association be and is 

mit fall s son will se hereby instructed to invite the co opera 

l hat has beet tion of all trade bodies that are especially 
ns. Combinations of interested for the purpose of awakening 
rs have been made to ob the public generally to their interest in 
in t esired effect, one line in pat this matter as an economic proposition ; 
l lk l and cottor that said Executive Committee — shall 
vecially handsom confer with the authorities and the 
5 till t] Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 


to obtain the passage of laws which 


shall restrict and control the ownership 


DRESS GOODS a NOTES of dogs and in addition 


educate the 


era cloakings for the new farmers to the necessity and advantages 
developed in double cloth — of sheep as a profitable industry and in 
wh faced effects in Shet all ways possible encourage in_ this 
\\ vith striped o1 State the raising and maintenance of 
’ by several sheep: and, moreover, that the said Exe 
cutive Committee shall take such further 
ire sec! n cot teps as may be needed to enlist the co 
ri the weave employed peration of the authorities and_ the 
ul 1 check nn legislature of other States for the same 
} slug irns are used purpose; and, moreover, that the Con- 
By clever gressmen from this State be asked to 
. he abr ( mpecerate ybtain the aSSIStance ot 
( 1 i e National Government for this pur 
se. and be it 
A ( That a copy « ese rest 
i kirt ms be mailed to each member of the 
Man) legislature of this State of Pennsy]l 
ire made with bright ania and to each member of the Con 
t c gress at Washingto1 
id \nother matter, which was brought 
i re the meeting by | 1). ¢ Hender 
Cl I a break was a proposition to hold a big 
i \ twi Peac Jubilee ” dinner at the close of 
pe of tour and tour the present European war which 
( ito every wool manufacturer in the United 
‘ easing States should be invited This was 
! c received with approval, and upotr 
Vv | lopen on Mor motion the I¢ntertainment Committe 
l Of suiting nd novelty was instructed to arrange for this event 
1 a1 n Yd Mr. Webb also announced that the 
Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Salesmen’s 
\ssociation has expressed a desire to 
MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES ecome afhliated with a general Textile 
/ fo \ssociation of Phil phi 1! order to 
‘ uitabl as”) while co-operate with any movement contem 
‘ ated for the advancement of Philadel 
ny pric phia Upon motion it was decided a 
mmittee should be appointed to con 
with the Cotton Yarn Salesmen’s 
ent S nd hay \ssociation and take under consideratio1 
e formation of such an organization 
rmall Those present at the meeting were 
\ Sa Bigelow, | B Hayward, iN Max 


(tt, Swift & Co., Chas. J. Webb, Chas 
1 Webb & Ce i; a 4 Henderson 
vel Henderson & Co., James Akeroyd, C. M 


S ‘ ‘ t ce 1) Wavne Hughes, Winslow & Co., 
\ set y tl lames Bateman, H. J]. Kenderdine, J 
clothit manutacturet tateman & Co., Wm. H. Folwell, Fol 
( \ n | has ( well Bros. & ( Ling Horace Bullock 
YOO. 000 ds ullock Bros John A. Leslie John \ 
Cat ccording t lLeshe & Co., W. G. Davidson, H. Smith, 
ll 1 ! cl t i \\ ( Davidson & Co | Chester 
ns for ta mont! Ridgway, Francis Willey & Co., Fritz 
\mericat \\ ] Dept ) (ouittner kk sevelt Wi ted Mills, 
Fric l S vool suitings Jol W. Levern Erben-Harding Co., 
Mon Dept. 1B will open lines of S. Loucheim, S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
ce é i WwW eux ( Reuben Windisch, R. Windisch & 
l ll d cies Co., Warren Cothn, Coffin & Gillmore, 
Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. ¢ opened o1 \. Eavenson, Eavenson & Levering, 
] c\ sted Samuel \\ \\ han, S. W Whan & Co . 
1916 t $2.00, $2.15 nd $2.42 R. L. Wallace. R. L. Wallace & Co 
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Every phase of service in the 


textile field is comprehensively 
covered by our complete organ- 
ization. The best service we 
can give is to pursue our policy 
fabrics that meet 


approval of the ma- 


of making 
with the 
jority. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON, Gen’! Manager 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A 








CORONET 
FANCY 


WORSTEDS 
PIECE DYES 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 








New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 





LAWRENCE PUMP @ ENGINE CO. 
F. A. @ P. HALL 


Manufacturers of 


SUCCESSORS TO 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, 


Spindles retopped and fitted to flyers. 


attached to Flyers. Broke 


Cap Spindles 


Canal and Marston Sts. 


retapered and Caps bushed. 
of Worsted Flyers repaired. 


February 5, 1916 


LATEST MODEL 


TYPE M Pilting sit 





The Mill with the 7 Exclusive Features 


Side Frames with M-Cross 
Braces giving greater strength 
and providing for much more se- 
cure fastening of side frames 
Outside Compound Weight Arms 
controlling pressure of Packing 
Box Covers. Instantly adjustable 
from lightest to heaviest loads. 
Heavy Keyed Packing Box Lev- 
ers outside of mill and connecting 
downward directly onto Covers 
with greatest leverage. Most ef- 
fective Packing Box Construction 
with brass “ wear strips.” Adjust- 
able bottom boards. Extra heavy 
design. Trouble Proof Bearings 
preventing oil stains. Self-align- 
ing, assuring free running at all 
times. Stop Motion lrame coun- 
ter-balanced, allowing instant ad- 
justment to operate by lightest 
tangle or heaviest knot, as re- 
quired. Fitted with positively re- 
liable Friction Clutch Pulley of 
such simple design and construc- 
tion that the most skeptical opera- 
tors pre fer after once using. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
86 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


Boston Office: 70 Kilby Street 


tt") TEASELS 


J. N. CHESTER & CO. 
109 Broad St. 8 New York 











FREE, A © 2 Textile | 


Books printed | 


CATALOG in the English 


Language 
ADDRESS BOOK DEPT 
Bragdon, Loatiiable Co.,Boston | 


—_— 








CAPS AND TUBES 
New 
n Tubular Flyers repaired. 


All kinds | 





Pressers 


Lawrence, Mass. | 


ct catalan errant terial 


I. FOULDS & SON, Inc. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Textile Leather 


Comb & Gill Box Aprons Picker Leather 
Tannery: Keighley, Eng. 





Manufacturers 


Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
Office and Factory: Hudson, Mass. 





COMB CIRCLES 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY 








R. H. HOOD COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AND FALLERS 


SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP 
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BRADFORD WOOL DISTRICT 
\BSORBED IN GOOD TRADE 


Position Is Healthy and There Is No 

Concern Over Height of Prices 
—More Army Contracts 

rom Our Regular Correspondent) 
RADFORD, ENG., Jan. 15. 
w distinetly that there is considerable 
iness on the carpet, and much more 
ld be done if topmakers and spinners 
e in a_ selling mood. The “sky 
es” of 1899 have been passed with 
t equanimity of spirit, and there is 


Inquiries 


irently no misgiving regarding pros 
tive supplies being lifted with as 
h ease as if wool 
d cheaper 


were 6d. per 

There have been fewer 

irks regarding financial stringency 

even in normal times, and the 

ar” party is to-day completely over 

owed, there being a keen desire on 

part of users to buy wool and turn 

into tops, yarns and pieces \ll 

ls throughout the United Kingdom 

usy, and apparently Canada is now 

e market for khaki fabrics, a proof 

in high quarters war is expected 
mtinue. 

KHAKI PROSPECTS 

ie week has been quieter so far as 

gossip 1s concerned regarding khaki, but 

cable inquiry to the Bradford Cham 

of Commerce from the Canadian 

ernment clearly shows which way 

During the week 

orders have been placed in this dis- 


wind is blowing 


which run into big figures. It was 
that the Russian Government had 
nished buying at the time when it 
d orders for 6,000,000 yards of 26- 
e cloth, and it is now heard on un 
stioned authority that more orders 
being given out for a_ greatcoat 
h, the weight being in the neighbor 
d of 36 ounces. 

ices on many side lines are going 
sharply, coal is higher, leather ad 
ed and wool grease once a drug on 
market at £10 per ton is now selling 
£30 The announcement by the 
icate of carbonizers of a further 
ance in prices to take effect Feb. 1 
gnificant and indicates the trend of 
ts Vitriol is both scarce and dear, 
» largely monopolized for muni 
Some think it will not be long 
the government commandeers all 





s, but it will never do that pro- 
sufhcient can be made to meet the 


inds of the army 


ACTIVIT' BUT GREAT FIRMNESS 
cannot be said that the market is 
ve, but inquiry 1s persistent and 


rs a wide variety of articles Any 
with wool at a market price can 
a buyer, and even topmakers can 
state that they prefer not to com 
themselves further until they see 
street 


re seems a feeling abroad to-day to 


wool shapes in Coleman 


values to consolidate around to 
s level rather than force them to a 
er altitude. No one suggests that 
danger point has been reached, but 
eel that they prefer to see prices re 

steady and firm on to-day’s level 
to push them still higher and gen 
te feelings of temerity in the minds 
he members of the trade Phere 
still those, however, who talk glibly 
O4s tops touching 4s. Of course, if 
\Var Trade Department would grant 
ses freely and export requirements 
ted themselves in a_ pronounced 
all classes of tops must be dearer, 
that is unlikely 


nted only 


Licenses have been 
sparsely during the last 


ee weeks; a few have been forth- 
ung for the Netherlands and Italy, 
precious few for the United States. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS—WOOL, YARN AND PIECE GOODS 


Several were granted last week for the 
export of botany noils, but the shipment 
of tops and crossbred wool is altogether 
off the map, and whether the export of 
merinos bought at the forthcoming Lon- 
don sales will be allowed will depend en- 
tirely upon the granting of licenses. Ap- 
plications have been made for the ex- 
port of slipes, but if they are not forth- 
Bradford and 


sentatives of 


coming London repre- 


\merican tirms will go 
slow in the future 
rHE NEW ZEALAND EMBARGO 

The reimposition of the embargo by 
the New Zealand Government this week 
Was not quite unexpected, as great dis 
satisfaction has been felt by some users 
\mer- 
ica’s taking such weights and forcing 
up the market Bradford 
level. America looks on the matter in a 


of crossbreds in this district at 
beyond the 


different light, stating that if neutrals 
are permitted to buy, they must not be 
expected to stand aside at certain inter 
vals to allow Bradford to take the wool 
t wants. There has been a good deal 
of discussion as to whether America has 
bought too much and too fast, and as 
1S only to be expected the Bradford 
American buvers have 
100,000 
bales of the best wool being sold to the 
United States, and thus put out of the 
way of Bradford users, is not a pleasant 


opinion is that 


overdone — things Certainly 


experience, but there would be less dis- 
content if Bradford was confident that 
all the wool that America has taken this 
season in the Colonies was for her own 


Certain English wool 


legitimate needs 
brokers definitely assert that German 
\merican money has been used both in 

\ustralia and New Zealand 
The embargo has pecn mirt red here 
by restrictions in the issuing of licenses, 
a few having been granted for slipes 
and noils, and a few previously granted, 
] 


having been extended in time There 


has been some discussion as to whether 
lower prices May he expected because 
of these export restrictions, but stocks 
of crossbreds in this country are heht, 
and will be so for another six or eight 
weeks, while it 1s generally felt that the 
needs of Great Britain are such that the 
New Zealand clip will be lifted without 
any setback in values 
been fully confirmed by the 


ceived about the Christchurch sale yes 


This opinion has 
cable rr 
terday (at which America was debarred 
from operating) which was practically 
on a par with Dunedi 
THE PIECE GOooDs RADI 
Che position of manutacturers is one 


] 


of great strength and = independence 


rhe news to hand from the United 
States that trouble is taking place with 
customs appraisers on invoiced values 
of piece goods, is not relished, and many 
injustice is 


] 
i 


rms here feel that a gross 


\merican officials on 


being done them 
this side of late have been active investi 


gating the price of raw materials, tops 


and yarns in order to appreciate satis 
factorily the fully manufactured article 
ind some are asking what they would 
do if market values fell quick] Would 
they then refuse invoiced alues of piece 
goods So tar as W concerned, 
mills are all exceedingly busy, and fur 
ther orders have been placed during the 
week both on Russiar 1 ky glish (;0V 
ernment account It 1 patent that all 
vovernments alike ire ooking after the 
requirements of soldiers and sailors, and 
Russia has been buying greatcoat cloth 


well over 32 ounces in weight \mong 
dress goods manufacturers there is also 
activity, but most firms are busily en 
gaged on staple lines such as serges, and 
for the next 12 months only somber 
colors are going to be worn 


Frrst CoMBIN( 


WOOL’S RISE IN PRICE 
BETWEEN LONDON SALES 


Consignees Hold Back from Private 
Sales—Interest in New Zealand 
Embargo and Its Effects 
(from Our Regular Correspondent) 
Lonpon, ENG., Jan. 13.—Despite the 
close proximity of the opening of the 
auctions for the new 
vear, there ts little or no relaxing of the 


first series of 
demand for Colomal wool which has 
prevailed during recent weeks. Buyers 
are still endeavoring to tind in London 
the raw material wherewith to provide 
tor the execution of orders which have 
been placed in their hands. Many man 
ufacturers find that the wool they ought 
to use is out of their reach by reason 
of its present high cost, and hence they 
are driven to search about for some 
thing in the nature of a substitute which, 
at a pinch, will do the turn at somewhat 
less expense 
CONSIGNEES HOLD FIRM 

Much more business could be done 
in Australasian produce, were those to 
whom shipments are consigned disposed 
to negotiate them by private treaty, but, 
influenced by the active condition of at 
fairs, that is just what they will not 
do No, they say, why are users so 
anxious to buy in a brief three weeks’ 
interval between two series of public 
auctions if they do not fear that prices 
are going higher? This being so, they 
are of the opinion that they will best 
consult their consignor’s interest by 
holding his wool for realization in the 
forthcoming sales There is therefore 
comparatively little being done in. the 
way of selling \ustralian or New Zea 
land grown wool, and where there are 


1 ‘ ; 
such sales, the supply generally comes 


11 


out ot ds. Naturally, a man 


wool in. the 





London 


who hi 


auctions, or t direct from the 





} 
Colonies, scarcely hesitates when he sees 


his way to a profit of at least 2d. per 


pound, and it is just this situation which 
causes the turnover in South African 
growths to be so much more extensive 
than in Australian 

Knowing full well what the wor 
has cost them on the other side a 
expense rf freight msurance et 
operator are quite ready to let the 
holdings v vhe 1 i i 
lair margin of profit lo judge trom 
the prices now ben ced fe Mp 


ments from South Africa, scoured and 
vreasy, the buving over there must have 
been erratic, but a buyer who knows his 


business will of course take the cheaper 


and let alone the dearer lot It is 
always somewhat difthcult in private 
dealing to reacl a conclusion as to the 
extent of the advance that is being made, 


but, judging from what has come undet 


the writer’s personal obser ation, and 
comparing the offers in the recent public 
sales with the price now being re ilized, 
it ma ( 1 that cre read ire 
iverage 5 to 7 er cent. and merinos 
to 10 per cent. dearer he quantity 
idmissible to the 116,000 
bales, and this total will be augmented 
by 200 bales Punta Arenas, 850 bales 
Falkland Islands and 250 hales River 
Plate wools. According to the program 


the sales are to last from Jan. 18 to 
Feb. 5 vhich indicates at average daily 


iffering of under 8,000 bales \s has 


selling on Mondays, so that the number 

arranged for is 15 
rHE NEW ZEALAND EMBARGO 

The minds of those engaged in the 


wool and worsted industries of this 
country continue to be greatly exercised 


in regard to Government action, alike 


LOe5 ii 


as regards permission of raw material 
to go abroad, and as regards the extet 


to which contracts for military clothing 


are being given out There 1s an at 
mosphere of wuneertainty concer Y 
both pomts, which ts tantalizing to those 
whose most immediate concern 1s 
best shaping oft their policy tor the 


which has just heen entered upon. lh 


tormation has recently been cabled from 


New Zealand that the authorities there 





have reimposed the embarg: nh woo 
vomg to the United States hi 
understood, has nothing to do with raw 
material already purchased for ship 
ment, but appli s only to the t \s 
the announcement refers t New 
Zealand alone Nat \ persons ib i 
concerning crossbred wool exclusivel 
but this is by no means clear, and the 
cables have not detinitely Stated t il 
mermo qt tie ire no 11¢ ucded ( 
ban So far the re ImMpositiol t 
embargo New Zealand has exet 

no ettect on prices, and users wu 
country are disappointed They ive 
heen looking for some time to see the 
step taken which has just been ar 
nounced and hoped rot ul casict 
market atterward Wool 11 New 
Zealand cpuite mamtam ther Mositio 
however, and instead of crossbred top 
becoming mor available thev, especial 
in “ preparing orts, are dearer to 


fo the chagrin of users the important 
step for sategyarding supplies for the 


benefit of the industry in this country 





seems to have en take oo late tl 
day, tor, while tuture = arriva VI 
during the course of the eas 
lessened hy what \merica ( het 1 u i 
ind tl ( ! allie have ‘ ! 
the re re { of the industs 
Yorks] Scotland, ete. a ‘ 
likely 1 iy ced 4 tiie 
portion L'neertan is telt a »>wha 
the | ted State vill do wit he ¢ 
bre | CCl ed \V\ ( 
holder ( e to cart what 
requires 1 s of Ame \ 
the end of the war, or will they, disa 
pomted by the dragging out of hostil 
tie ind ri t weg! 

ush ' reves 
vard to Europe, either to ! i 
in the manutacturing districts, or for 
realization t the public auctr 1 
these. American holdings .comi 
keurope late epre ilu 1 | 
he cu s FY 1 tl ( untr 

ire i hie he ere red ‘ 
duc iw ( t rise i te 

t sec ‘ ‘ riod just te 
the Franco-(Cre i var of 1870 

b} { «) ' 

| \ \ ( t] War Othe 
planning t ( tracts for militar 
clot] vile myst 
orde ( su 
ible Kla ike tor 1 ul ( 
full of ( t he 
quiremeée VI 


lia tl ) ‘ 
to te et i7 m the 11 
which It ( i 
the \\ () Ielitic t 
commitme t vy calli { ‘ . 
for tl of military cl 
and equipment of various kinds, and y« 
t assertec Nn man quarters t i the 
iuthorit i el _ 4 hye 
with soldier il d ul rs’ clot] ns 
almost a vear ahead. Is this de : 
a view to damp down. the 
tenden of wool In view of the tate 
of the markets at present, it seems lik 
that this is done to calm down the 
ing tendency of wool 

( 
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HOWLAND GROFT SONS & CO., Linden Worsted Mills, newsersey 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 937 Banigan Bidg., Providence, R. I. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Boston Office: 
176 Federal Street 


Gray and in all Colors; also Fancy 
Mixtures and Doubles and Twists 


Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods 


and Knitting Trade 


both in Grey and Mixtures 





AtFreD WoLSTENHOLME & Son, INC. 


Spinners of 
WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO 


| YARNS | 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


SELL DIRECT 


OFFICES and MILL 
ALLECHENY AVE. and 24th ST. 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 
SYSTEMS 


STATION Z 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sell 


y Direct 


Worsted Merino Yarns 
Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS | 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


smvens oF WO)RSTED YARNS ois. 2tGiy 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK r. COLE Boston, Mass. 


’Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 















BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "ss 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED ea 
Of Every — for Knitting and Weaving | 
presented by 
| 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


4 


3, 
“< 
° 





Worsted 
Yarns reg 


Bradford 
System 


LY 
x 
© 


SPINNING CO 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
Worsted Yarns 2s. 

Mills, 


Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 


WILLIAM WHITMAN CO., Inc. 


78 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 25 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


WORSTED YARNS 
WORSTED TOPS WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 








JAMES DOAK JR.COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 


KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 





40 


4 
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YARNS—WORSTED, WOOL, MERINO 


QUOTATIONS 


WORSTBD YARNS-——-BRADFORD SYSTEM, 


2s to 2-16s low common.... 85 @ 87% 
20s to 2-248 low %......... &87%@ 9390 
20s to 2-258 % blood....... 90 @ 92% 
20s to 2-28s % blood. os 92%@0 96 
Re Mh BARS occas csv ceases 1 00 @1 05 
20s % blood.. Sra rere 97% @1 00 
6s % blood.... veeeeel 02% @1 05 
2s % blood.... -1 02% @1 07% 
is &% blood... 112%@1 15 
Ss 1g blood 115 @117% 
is % blood .1 22%@1 25 
s ak eens cee on ae @1 30 
{0s Australian, 70s quality..1 20 @1 22% 
is Australian, 70s quality..1 30 @1 32 
is Australian, 70s quality..1 37%@1 42% 
dp Lustre... cose. Nominal, 
Ss lustre. — @— 


is and 3-32s lustre 
6s lustre..... 
FRENCH B8&PL 
is quarter 
s high quarter 
is % blood..... 
is high %&.. 
is *% blood. 
is % blood... 
s % blood... 
10s % blood. 
s delaine 
ils Australian.. 
is Australian. 
is fine Australian 
s fine Australian.. 


--- 9 @ 97% 
rey 110 @112% 
N YARNS, 
97% @1 00 
00 @1 02% 
02% @1 05 
05 @1 07% 
12% @1 15 
10 @1 12% 
12% @1 15 
17% @1 2 
22%@1 2 
@1 1 
27% @1 3 
42% @1 46 
4f @1i 4 


er 
nn 


fest eh pk ett fet et et et 


WOOLEN YARNS, 
» 16 cut, 4% blood worsted 


waste and shoddy... 
to 20 cut, % bloo 
shoddy (colors) 

to 20 cut, % bloo 
noils (white)...... 
to 20 cut, % bloo 
noils (colors)...... 


sm neras 62%@_ 65 
d and 

cooee CTH@ T2% 
dad and 
Lice eo T17%@ 82% 


d and 
72%@ “75 


to 28 cut, straight, % 


blood (white) 


to 28 cut, straight, % blood 


CWRIES) scnvccccsas 


From 20 to 28 cut, add ic 


per cut. 
ut, fine white carbor 


it, fine white carbonized..1 12%@ 


to 2-18 cut, % 


worsted waste and shoddy ) 
18 to 2-20 cut, in grease.... 6 


18 to 2-20 cut, in colors 


1ized.. @1 00 
1 
1 


blood, 

1% @ 60 
%@ 70 
% @80 


to 2-24 cut, skein dyed in 


colors 


to 20 cut, blk, wool spn. cot- 


77%@ 80 


on 22 @ 25 
MERINO YARNS 
16 cut 50 to 50, wool 
and shoddy 35 @ IT le 
to 24 cut, 75—25 65 a 60 
20 cut, 40—60 a 52%@ 5 
it, 50—50, colors and mixes 60 a 62% 
cut, 50—50, white, mixes 
and colors 70 1 72% 
cut, 70—30, white, mixes 
and colors.... ‘ ‘ . 75 a“ 80 
to 25 cut, 85 15, % blood. 80 @ 85 
TING YARNS IN OIL (WORSTED). BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
Dyed prices nomina 
to 2-10s, % blood S7144@ 90 
to 2-20s, 4 blood 12%@ ’ 
to 2-30s, 4% blood 97%@1 0 
to 2-20s, % blood 100 @1 0 
to 2-24s, % blood 07% @1 10 
to 2-30s, % blood 1 10 @i1 123 


WOOLEN KNITT 
Dyed prices 








ING YARNS, 
nominal 


to 2-15s dyed 874%@ 90 
s to 2-23s dyed 92% @ GF 
to 2-158 double bleached 87% @ 90 
ss to 2-23s double bleached 90 @ 92% 
arser numbers in 10s and 
ower, 2s less 
to 2-20s cut Oxford.. 77%@ 2% 
s to 2-23s cut Oxford.. 80 @ 85 
CARPET YARNS. 
Prices are nominal 
d. double reel, wool filling - @ 36 
2 60-yd. double reel, filling — @ 33 
quality, % —- a 24 
nd quality, % ‘ : @ 22 
d. double reel cotton fill 
ng skein i 14 
On cops) 4a 14% 
Extra best. 5% G@ 16 
Ingrains, 42-yd 
mmon &14 @ 9 
edium 10% @ 11 
Best eT oer er ie 14 @ 15 
Extra best 14 @ 15 
Light supers 16 @ 17 
3 r jute, 42-yd oe @ 9 
er jute (high), 42-yd 9 @ 10 
et wool, sun, 125-yd, white - a 38 
; eee kere @ 30 
Worsteds 
2-ply for ingrains, white 63 a 64 
2-ply light gray 61 @ 62 
2-ply dark gray a 
> tapestry. 67 @ 68 
Brussels, white 69 @ 70 
Brussels, light gray 67 a 68 
JUTE YARN& 
r carpets and rugs 
7 @15 13-lb. 10% @11% 
Db... @14% 14 to 16-lb.11 @11% 
ere — @138% 17 to 18-lb.11 @11% 
b.....-—— @13% 19 to 24-lb.11 @11% 
D....e— = @13 25 to 60-1b.10% @11% 
ercinee — @12% 60 & over..10 @l11 
Dy cane 11% @12 


or plied yarns from 
, and under 14 lbs., 
enetian yarn, 11 to 
n, 10 cts.; black 
*k in cops, 12 cts 
Smyrna Rugs 

11S. 

ps 


12 lbs. and upward, 
lc. 

12-lb., 2-ply, gray in 
in skein, 11% cts 


WORSTED YARNS RULE 
FIRM AT ADVANCED PRICES 


Spinners Refusing Further Orders— 
Higher Prices Expected—Diff- 
culty in Deliveries 
Conditions in worsted yarns have 
reached the stage where dealers are 
forced to turn away much of the busi 
ness offered them, because of the sold 
up condition of spinners which prevents 
their making the deliveries required. At 
the same time they are not anxious to 
tie themselves up with business too far 
in advance. Many customers, it is said, 
have been making efforts to buy yarns 
for late in the season, but not every 
spinner is willing to consider such a 
proposition now. Therefore the mar- 
ket, as a whole, is showing a strong 
front as regards prices. Spinners con 
trol the situation completely, and buy 
ers find themselves obliged to meet the 
best terms offered them, provided they 
can secure the yarns they need. It is, 
therefore, not so much a question of 

prices as of delivery. 
MILLS WELL ENGAGED 

Manufacturers find themselves in re- 
ceipt of good orders since buyers of 
fabrics are almost “ buying their heads 
off,” as one factor expressed it, in their 
efforts to secure goods. As it is, many 
mills are turning down offers made 
them of good sized lines because they 
feel they have all on their books they 
can conveniently handle, even providing 
for possible cancellations. There is not 
so much talk of the possibility of can 
celations to-day as there was; it is 
more the probability of delivering the 
goods when needed The trade as a 
whole therefore feels in an optimistic 
mood. Dyes continue to cause a pes 
simistic tone, but in spite of this the 
market is moving onward and upward 
from all appearances 

PRICES ADVANCIN 

Both men’s wear and dress goods 
mills are showing interest in yarns to 
day, with the latter of course playing 
the leading part. Many of those mills 
which delayed their purchases find it 
has been a rather expensive proposition 
for them, as thev have had to pay top 
prices in order to get yarns, and also 
find it anything but easy to get yarns 
when taey need them. Prices are stead 


ivancing, and sales usually mean a 


further advance to a higher level. Many 
predict before long manufacturers will 
be paying a good premium for yarns, 
even above the prices of to-day, which 
a month or so ago would have been con- 
sidered out of the question by buyers 
Sales of 2/40s half-blood Bradford sys- 
tem have been made at $1.20, but buyers 
admit they could not duplicate them to 
day, as spinners ask from $1.22'% to 
$1.25, while French spun yarns show 
even higher levels of $1.27'2 or there 
abouts. For 2/50s, $1.271%4 has been paid 
for Bradford yarn, with French spun 
selling around $1.30. New business 1s 
being offered mght and left, but dealers 
are not able to take it. One house had 
a large volume of business offered it, 
but was able to place only about one 
eighth of it with the mills; and so it 


he trade Sales are 


} 


runs throughout t 
made at top notch prices, and buyers 
are said to be glad to get it at the price 
UNUSUAL CONDITIONS 

Conditions generally are in an excited 
state. With foreign wool markets ad 
vancing, and embargoes preventing 
shipments of wools, restricted shipping, 
with high freight rates, spinners have 
much to contend with on the raw ma 
terial. Then, too, the labor question is 


a big factor to-day which demands at 








Pocasset Worsted Company 


Worsted Yarns | 


OFFICE: 
100 BOYLSTON ST. ‘ BOSTON 


TEL. 620 OXFORD 


ALL KINDS OF 
TRENCH SPUN YARNS. 





In the gray, fancy shades, twists, mixtures, both VIGOUREUX and blends 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to 
EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF FRENCH SYSTEM 
For KNITTING 
rand MERINO YARN and WEAVING 


. Philadel phia, Providence, Milwaukee 
THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent Ps es Vert, Boeten, Cleveland. 
alata 











RS OF 


YARNS 


or KNITTING AND WEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 


D. GOFF Ge SONS 


Pawtucket, R. 


- SPINNE 


STED 





ioinia 
Yarns 


Bradford System 


oF CC ET ARAASTT EE tee 








18+ SUMMER ST. BOSTON 


oF « WOOLS pont 


TOPS, NOILS, 
WASTE 


YUNCCEMEOU ELA URN UD AUEAA LAUER tt 

















RIVERSIDE 


WORSTED, 


MILLS, Worcester, 


MOHAIR and LUSTRE 
YARNS and Tops 


FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 





a ali 





AAU A aA 


| LEN spOMAitl 





EDTWOOL 
u mmer 


ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO). 


Worsted Yarns 


{ Haddon-Briggs Co., 
(Walter McCook, 204-6 N, Fourth St., 


\I Nae 








Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia 


Salamanca, N. 7. SELLING AGENTS: 185 Summer St., 









THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutacturers ot WORSTED YARNS 


also fancy mixtures, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






and double and twist 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 
WORSTED and WOOLEN YARNS 


242 CHESTNUT ST., 

The French Worsted Co., 

James Irving & Son, 
Chester, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Woonsocket, 


Selling Agent. 


Highland Worsted Mills 
Camden, N. J. 


Falls Yarn Mills 
Woonsocket, 
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YARN MARKETS—WORSTED—Continued 


tention. Mar \ mills have been obliged 
to advance wages in order to keep their 
help. Mills are said to be looking for 
additional hands u that they can 
fullest capacity. 

uncertainty provides the 
ether of worsted yarns 


order 
run to their On top of 
his the dy 

acturer, wl 
with 
thinking, in 


ground for se- 
that the rush 
apparent may 
by his mill. 
who wonder if present 


or goods, enough 


order 


rious 


1 


goods which is now 


be utilized to best advantage 


Chere are some 


prices will hold their level, but the ma 
jority state it is time for the manufac 
turers of goods to feel some benefit 
from improved conditions which have 


been enjoved industries. The 


power of the country 


by other 


increased buying 


throug] better employed laboring 
class, coupled with an admitted scarcity 
‘t goods in their minds leaves little 
room for apprehension that worsted 


varns will not prevail at high levels for 


SOT. 


time to come 


ITTERS’ LARGE CONTRACTS 


said to be less 


actual 


Knitting yarns are 


ictive as far as new business 
already 
their 


about 


VOCS \lanutacturers have 


placed larg 
ffort to 
securing 


orders for yarns in 
difficulty 


yarns when needed. Therefore, 


anticipate any 


the amount of business already placed 
is very large, and is considered well 
tbove normal by many factors. With 
therefore, rather well 
covered with yarns, it is to be 


the bulk of the 


manutacturers. 
expected 
should 

igainst con 
continue to be 
well engaged in an effort to fill orders 
still on hand. P 
as spinners are well sold up, and art 


activity to-day 


consist of specifications 


tracts, as n 


lanutacturers 


naturally firm, 


rices are 


endeavoring to satisfy their customers 
with deliveries as soon as possible. Sev- 
eral mills are refusing to take any fu 
ther orders tor the present. As for col 
uyers are taking anything they can 
Maroon and heather mixes are said 

e scarce, while heavy blue is another 
limited cok n available. \ 2/20s 
quarter-blood is held around 97'™%4c. to 
$1, as these yarns almost up to the 


el of the half-bloods, in view of the 
of this 


atly scarcity grad 


WORSTED YARNS UNCHANGED 


Steady abil: Cecsuins for 
at High Prices 


Yarns 


\ steady demand for 
continues, and 


By STON, | eb. é 


worsted Varns recent 
business has been placed at top prices; 
taken could have 


spinners were 


in fact, the volume 


been much larger 1f ina 
contracts, but for 


the present at least the latter are well coy 


position to take large 


ered and are not anxious to book much 
delivery, 


business for future except, of 
acceptable un 
Knitting yarns 
demand, but the dye 
actual business to 
small volume; most 


g knitting yarn con 


course, at prices that are 


der present conditions, 


continue mm active 
stufl 


a comparatively 


problem restricts 
spinners are refusin 
“lt assumes the dye- 
French with 
exceptions, are refusing 


tracts unless the 
stuff problem spinners, 
but very tew 
new contracts, and are covered well into 
Dress 


ers are more active than they have been 
1 


he summer goods manufactur 


some time, and the men’s wear trade 
is also placing a good amount of busi 
ness 

he price situation shows but littl 


the past few weeks except 
tending 
price list is exceptionally 


change from 
that 


half 


values are upward In 


bloods the 


strong and for good 2-40s few spinners 
will consider future business at below 
$1.25, though in some instances it is 
possible to do business at $1.22'.. For 


2-28s tew willing to con- 


spinners are 


$1.07% 


sider below 6, though the maz 
range is from this price down to $1.0 
Phree-eighths-bloods are firm on a | 
of $1.05 to $1.10 for 
yarns are quoted firmly on a bas 
$1.0742 for 2-24s half-blood in the 
and 95c. for 2-30s quarter-blood i1 
oil, Dyeing charges for knitting 

> 


are as high as 32c. above the varn | 


2-36s. - Knit 


TOPS AND NOILS FIRM 


Fair Trading at Strong Prices Fav 
ing Half-Bloods 
Keb. 2—A fair activity 
ported in tops and buying is well 
tributed, though somewhat fav 
half-bloods and three-eighths bl 
Prices continue very firm, with an 
ward tendency, and practically all r 
business has been placed at the t 
the market. For the most attra 
qualities combers are realizing premit 
of as high as two cents, and sak 
extra fine tops are reported at 92 
against a general asking price of 
90¢ Half-blood business is rep 
at 90c., and there are few combers 
ing to consider below this price 
id qualities, though it is still poss 
to buy half-blood as low as 87c. A 
87c. is wanted for the best three-eig 


BOSTON 


blood, and sales have been consumm: 
at this figure, while the range is f1 
84 to 8&7c Che lack of business 


quarter-bloods leaves prices on 
No change Is report 
among commission combers, and n 
of the latter are well booked with | 
ness for the next few months, wit 
few covered until well into the 


No. particular 


quality nominal. 


sum 
changes are repo! 
among noil dealers, and most of the 
ter continue to enjoy a fairly 
mand and selling at top prices. Thi 

ghths blood is, perhaps, th« 
demand, 
ighths 
and in some 


active 


most 
and relatively the scarcest ; 
bloods bring + 
instances up to a full 
has been though no 
reported at the latter figure Or 
unchanged at 48 to 50 


three-< easily 


busines 


asked, 


prices are 


ne: 45 to 48c. for half-blood, and 4. 
Hse. for quarter-blood. 
CHICOPEE’S IMPROVEMENT 


Statement Shows 
Gain on Last Year 
fhe annual statement of the Cl 
pee Manufacturing Co., Chicopee 
Mass., which is published to-day, | 
paratory to the annual meeting on | 
14, shows a much improved status ¢ 
records. According 
an authoritative statement the comp: 
lost between $30,000 and $35,000 dur 


Annual 


previous similar 


the first four months of the year, 
for the remaining months broke pr 
tically even. About four-tenths ot 


machinery was scrapped and yet in s| 
of the abnormal repair account chars 
to manufacturing the loss has been pt 


tically wiped out. The profit and loss 


count last year was practically $170,00' 


Considerable changes have heen ma 
in the 
ties in twills, ete., 
the output for 
conditions, 


, ounce goods and spec 
forming the bulk 
which, under impro 
there has beet 


Nichols, of M 1 


product 


market 


ready sale. George 


Hooper & Co., is the treasurer. 
nancial statement follows 
Assets 
Real estate and machinery $600.00 
‘ash and debts receivable... 371,04 
Mfrs material and stock in 
process . . 4$11,6 
$1,382 
Liabilities 
Capital stock “9 $600,000 
Notes payable ~ a owe 700,00 
Accounts payable ee . 29, 08¢ 
Profit and loss 3 fe 53,55 
$1,382, ¢ 





ro 








{ a eer sans ie | 


i— 


Decided 


0.00 
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Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





——GRANSTON WORSTED MILLS— 
BRISTOL, R. |. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns 
| White, Colors and Mixtures 


MOHAIR YARN FOR FILLING ON 
SHUTTLE BOBBINS 


nore bd ty in — 
NOTS, NUBS 


ELIANCE presses 


Merino 


Siux Nom 
Yarns 


FOR WEAVING 
AND KNITTING 








COMMISSION 
WORSTED SPINNING 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
3rd and Moore Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 







SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


RICHARD CAMPION 
Worsted Yarns 


300 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WORSTED Cy 


MOHAIR SPUN SILA 
WOOLEN ANDO MERINO 


PERCYA.LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


4 rea 


(iv fin ‘(y . 


aa Ys” 












FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 





THE “MURDOCK” 





The Only Bobbin Holder 
that cannot be im- 
proved on 


Murdock & Geb Ceo. FRANKLIN, 
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FURTHER WOOL EMBARGOES? 


Reported Resumption of Ban on Me- 
rinos from England Unconfirmed 
Various reports have been current in 

the local market with regard to the 1 

imposition of the 

trom England and the ¢ 
reports include the rumor to the effect 
that the embarg: 
merino wools from Great Britain and 
that also an embargo had been imposed 
on the 
trom Australia to neutral countries. As 


embargo on wool 


lonies Phese 


» Was placed again oO 


shipment of crossbred wools 
noted in another column, our Londor 


corre spond nt cables that no licenses art 


obtainable for America on anything but 
merino noils, 
Inquiry at the office of the Textil 


Alliance 


ment that no 


yesterday elicited the state 
official advices had been 
further change in the 

It was recalled that 


bred wools trom 


is in effect and that the same 


received of any 
embargo situation 
the embargo 


England 
applies to ¢ 


on eros 
rossbreds from New Zealand, 
while the export of wooled sheep skins 
from Australia is also prohibited. As 
to the granting o 4. M. Pat 
president of the Textile Alliance: 


f licenses, 
terson, 
following statement 


‘The first step in the 


made the 
Imposition 
] 
Ic! 


an embargo 1s the issuance of an Orc 


in Council which 1s general in its terms 


i@ embargo is then removed, either in 
whole or in part, by an issue of a fut 
ther Order in ( 


a special Order in ¢ 


ouncil. The license, in 
vuncil 
fying the original order in 

a particular individual and for a pat 


ticular transaction rl mbargo can 


he renewed simply by 
licenses \e have had no advices as to 
additional 
the rumors and are cabling to-day for 


mtormatior 


a withdrawal of 


embargoes, but have heard 


Child Labor Bill Passed 
On Wednesday of this week thi 
House of 
the Keating Bill to prohibit interstate 


> t. ’ 
Representa Ves passed 


shipment f products manufactured 
wholly or in part by child labor rhe 
ill was passed by vot 7 4¢ 
e protest of uth lanufac 

t ind conere en, 1 t 

ta \\ f Not ( l 

The bill makes it unlawful for any p1 
ducer or dealer t ship In Interstate 
commerce products mad by children 
nder 16 yea 2 childret 
under 14 employed more than & hours 
a day y children under 16 employed 
at night The Houss dopted = an 
amendment exempting inincorporated 
canning clubs formed by boys and girls 


Proposal for German Dyes 
It is reported from Washit 

an arrangement has been made by Am 
bassador von Bernstorff with the firm 
tf Nolde & Horst, hosiery manutactut 
ers, Reading, Pa., permitting the ex 
portation of 15,000 pounds of dyestuffs 
m that the 
make such 


from Germany on the conditt 
England 
imports is not sought. It is the contet 


permission of 


tion of the German government 


ask the permission of Great Britain for 
the shipment of goods to the United 
States would be to recognize the B h 
blockade. It is felt that the pr | 
plan is a move ont part the Get 
man Government to place the responsi- 
bility for the shortage of dyes up 


reat Britain 


PERSONAL 
Shaen, formerly a 
Philadelphia and well known 
will in. the 
future represent the cotton varn depart 
of the J Turner ( in 
that market 


R. 


turer in 


manutac 
to the manufacturing trade, 


ment Spencer 
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Something New | 
Under the Sun | 


Years of experience in close t uch with the washing of fabrics of 


every weeks years of experience and study in perfecting chemicals that 
would perform special functions in the cleansing of eve 
unfinished as well as finished products; experimental and laboratory work 
costing thousands of dollars—these are the { tur that combine 

duce the pertection of | 


Prosperity Soda 


(BLUE LABEL 


This combination of soda and ammor neutral a with ammonia 


* locked-in ”’ | 

















280 [ BS.NET 
ISAACWINKLER & Bro 
(WON KS BARBERTON Q 


Sg r) % 
marks a radical improvement in your method iring, washing an 





bleaching 
An experimental lot of one to five barrels will p1 
and you will become an enthusiastic and regular user of this pt 


e our ¢ 


Our Information Bureau is at your service at all times 





MANUFACTURERS 


ISAAC WINHLER @ BRO. | 


Prosperity Textile Soda and Prosperity Soda 
BLUE LABEL 


CINCINNATI OHIO 


WE SPECIALIZE IN POTASH SOAPS 


ay 
= BRADFORD 
Pa OLIVE FIG 


7. PROMOTES LUSTRE 
4. GUARANTEED 
‘ ~PURE-> 


‘‘Does Its Work Thoroughly” 


Standard Soap Mig. Co. Woonsocket, R. I. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Spindle Tape 
and Bandings 
Third and Moore Streets, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR SALE. | ‘ 
. ! Yorkshire Textile Soaps 
' ded Promote Lustre and Improve the Spin 
iativerien. d@uriai { f Write for data on Pux Softener for lace, 
hosiery, cotton and all woolen goods 
inted Samp! upon reque 


STANDARD SOAP COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 





Amsterdam, N. ¥ 
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TEXTILE 


Domestic Blacks in 


Franklin Dyeing Machines 
Do You Realize That 


American Sulphur Blacks when 
Dyed in Franklin Machines are 
Absolutely Free from Bronzing? 
Splendid results are thus ob- 
tained, and with a 


Saving of 15% to 25% of Color. 


Customers report results eq ual 
to those secured from the best 
imported black dyes with 18% 
less color in the standing bath 
using the paste product. 


Dyers of Hosiery Yarns 


find particular interest in this pro- 
cess and all dyers of sulphur 
blacks should investigate. 


(0) 


Franklin Process Co. 


291 Promenade St., 
Providence, R. I. 





Cotton Facts on a Map 


Figures and Facts of the production of American Cotton presented in a 


new way. 


Map is 59" x 30", is printed in six colors and shows at a glance 


the production of cotton for the last five years in each county, bales of cotton 


ginned, effect of weather, earliest frost killing dates, the linters, limits of the 


Boll Weevil area, etc., etc. 


Write for descriptive circular which gives uses 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


144 Congress Street 


FOR SALE 


We have a small amount of 
QO Dand Auramine O O Con 
iported 

Best offer takes it 


lress Box 3499, TextTiut 


B iw N.Y. « 


FOR SALE 


in origi 
nal ~ (sermany 


ickages, as In from 


and never opened 


Wor.Lp Journal 


> 


Eight Thousand pounds black and 
brown mock twist varns, sevens to nines, 
make offer An eighty four needle Mill 


would take contract to make either cotton 
or woolen half hose party furnishing yarns 


Box 3507. TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 37 


New York 


POSITION WANTED 


Dyer-Dyestuffs 


A dyer, who understands the 
use of acid and chrome dyes in an 
economical way, on stock and piece 
dyes, also peroxide bleaching and 
pastel shades, desires position with 
woolen or worsted mill. Fora good 
reliable dyer, who understands the 
dyeing trade thoroughly, 


Broadwa 


Communicate with Box 3501, 


I TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


Auramine 


Boston 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted:---Capable Hosiery 
Mill Superintendent 


Must be thoroughly familiar with all depart 
ents, particularly able in reducing manufacturing 
»t 

Address Box 3506, TEXTILE WorRLD JoURNAI 

Broadway, N. \ 

Yarn Credit Assn. Officers 

\t a meeting held this week, in New 
York, of the Yarn Credit Association, 
thi tollowing officers wert elected 


Stanley R. Staeger of Jonathan, Ring & 


Sons, Philadelphia, president ; E. Stanley 


Bowers, of Brown & Bowers, Phila 
delphia, VICE president, and lenatz Rot- 
tenburg, of the Knit Goods Exchange, 
New York, secretary and treasurer 


SPINNERS AND COTTON 


(Continued from page 19) 


United States on July 31 was as follows 


Bales 
In consuming establishments 800,000 
In public storage and compres 543,000 
Elsewhere 347.000 


1,690,000 

his year on a conservative basis, con- 
sidering the approximate 20 per cent. in- 
and other 


CTCAast nm consumption, 


WORLD JOURNAL. 


factors, there will be at least 2,225,000 
bales to be figured upon.—Taking this 
figure we can reckon “supply and dis- 
tribution of cotton” as follows: 


Supply 
On Hand at Beginning of Season in U. 8. 
(Aug. 1, 1915) 


- Bales. 
In consuming establish 
ments cece 

Storage and compress. 
Elsewhere 4 
(U. S. Gov 
Estimated ginning 
cluding linters 
Net imports 
Overpius of 


city 


1,600,000 
1,875,000 > 4,365,000 
890,000 
Census Records) 
new crop, in- 
11,800,000 
200,000 
distribution 


crop, etc.) 


(errors, 
200,000 
16,565,000 
Distribution 
Zales 
7,216,000 
50,000 


Estimated consumption in U. 8S 
Destroyed by fire ae 
on hand as before fig- 


Estimated 
ured upon by present condi- 
tions, conservative figures 2,225,000 
9,491,000 
Exports to Jan. 31, 6 months 2,918,000 
12,409,000 
Balance total available for export 4,156,000 


16,565,000 





Thus, it is certain that the weight of 
cotton is not as great as supposed gen- 
erally. It figures but a trifle over four 
million bales available for export and 
by taking a careful survey of exports 
during former seasons it is not likely 
that the figures for the next six months’ 
will fall below 3,000,000. bales, 
while it is very likely they will reach 
4,000,000 bales. Last year we exported 
for the last six months of the year 
4,566,000 bales with Germany no longer 
a factor after March 1 as the contra- 
band order went into effect at that date. 

We have a line on foreign re- 
quirements by the output in 
England during the last month or two. 
Mills have the that Eng- 
land will only use 80 per cent, of normal 


exports 


now 
increased 


abroad idea 


requirements but the situation is not 
changed by the idea that may be. ex- 
pressed to influence a_ better buying 
basis for the balance of our crop. The 


I-nelish are keen to this method in times 
of the past. They get our cotton much 
cheaper than we do ourselves on aver- 
age. Is history repeating this year? 

In 1913-14 out of total exports for 
twelve months beginning Aug. 1, 1913, 
the first six months witnessed exports 
of 6,489,000 bales, the second six months 
but 2,661,000 bales, the grand total being 
9.150,000 bales. If we go back to 1912- 
fact exports 
for the first six months from Aug. 1, 
1912, of 6,407,000 bales with but 2,372,000 
second six months. The 
1912-13 reached 8,779,- 
Both these comparisons are 
as per 


13 again a similar shows 


exported ror 
total exports mn 
OOO bales 
for fiscal vear beginning Aug. 1 
tollowing table. 


Phis 


Vear are 


half 
first 
occurred last 


for the last 
bound to be heavier than 
the 


year exports 


six months same as 
Vear 

Cherefore it would seem unwise for 
mills to be short of actual cotton even if 
there is plenty to go around 
not impossible for England to 
decide to take it all and charge us 
what we need. If the 
next crop should turn out poor and not 
increased in volume over this 
the price could soar and at our expense. 
aec. TI.) 


It is 
heavily to get 
season’s 


tae ee Pa 
(Lever Law 


Monthly Exports for Comparison, 


for Fiscal Cotton Year 


Arranged 








1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Aug 21,000 257,000 134,000 
Sept 126,000 000 730,000 
Oct 497,000 1 000 = 1,516,000 
Nov 761,000 1 000 1,735,000 
Dec 1,202,000 1, 000 1,391,000 
Jar 1,372,000 1,052,000 $01,000 
First 6 mos 3,979,000 6,489,000 6,407,000 
Feb 1,502,000 000 531,000 
March . 1,209,000 600 >» 000 
April >» 000 000 535,000 
May 5,000 5,000 469,000 
June 3,000 5,000 224 000 
July 5,000 5,000 141,000 
Second 6 mos 4,566,000 2,661,000 2,372,000 
foetal exports 8,545,000 9,150,000 8,779,000 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


OTTON Buying and Receiving Agent 

Wants Position with large cotton manufac- 

turing concern. 9 years with New England 
broker; 5 years as a classer in the South; 6 years in 
present position as Southern receiving agent for a 
New England cotton merchant. 36 years old; 
married. References furnished on request. 


Address Cotton Agent, 3482, TEXTILE WorRLp 
JOURNAL, 377 Broadway, New York. 





Manager of mill now making fine line of 
worsted half hose (some special features) 
would like to form connection with mill havy- 
ing ample capital who are now making cotton 
and silk goods. Can convince any experien 
textile manufacturer of advantages in making 
worsted goods. Fair salary and share in profits 
expected. 

Address Box 3509, TEXTILE WORLD JOURN 
337 Broadway, N. Y 





Manager or Superintendent 


Position wanted by a reliable man with twenty- 
eight (28) years’ experience in all departments 
full-fashioned and seamless hosiery manufacturi: 
Have successfully managed some of the largest mi'!s 
for the past twenty years and am qualified to t 
full charge of any size mill. Best references. 


Address box 3485, TEXTILE WorRLD JourN 
377 Broadway, New York City, 
Situations Wanted 
Manufacturers who are in need of 
superintendents or overseers for any 
department of mill work may learn of 
suitable men upon application by mail 
or telephone to C. T. DONLEVY, care 
TEXTILE WorLD JOURNAL, 144 Congress 
St., Boston, who will give prompt at- 
tention to their requirements without 
charge. 





DESIGNER, SUPERINTENDENT OR 
OFFICE MANAGER; has worked on all 
classes of cotton goods in narrow fabrics 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Kilburr 
& Lincoln, Ullinger and English looms; 
years of age; will not go to Pa., West, South 
or to Canada; good reference. 

6628, Textile World Journal, Boston, Ma 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING; would cor 


sider position as boss dresser; has worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods; familiar wit 
any kind of machinery, plain and fan 
looms; 46 years of age; will not go to P 
N. J., West, South or Canada; good ref 
ence. 

6629, Textile World Journal, Boston, M 


OVERSEER OF DRESSING OR AS- 
SISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN WOOLEN 


MILL; has worked on worsteds, plain 

fancy woolens; familiar with various makes 
of dressers, twisters and looms; 3 years 
of age; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., Pa 


Ns Bg BO Bey 

reference 

6630, Textile World 
OVERSEER OF 


West, South or to Canada; good 


Journal, Boston, Mass 
CARDING AND SPIN- 
NING IN WOOLEN MILL; has worked on 
all kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy; fa 
miliar with all makes of cards; 45 year 
age; will not go West, South or to Cana 
good reference 
6631, Textile World Journal, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF YARN OR 
CLOTH MILL; might consider large car 
ing job; has worked on all classes of cott 


Boston, Mass 


goods and familiar with all makes of « 

ton machinery; 37 years of age; good re 

ence 

6632, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mas 
MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF FINISH- 

ING, BOARDING, PAIRING AND BOXING 


IN HOSIERY 


classes of 


MILL; has worked on 
goods; 45 years of age; prefers 
Southern States; good reference 

6633, Textile World Journal, Boston, M 


BOSS DYER IN WOOLEN MILL; s 
worked on all kinds of raw stock, wo 
worsted and union piece-dyes; 38 year f 


age, Scotch; will not go South or W 
good reference 
6634, Textile World Journal, Boston, M 
OVERSEER OF WOOLEN CARDIN 
has worked on wool, shoddy and cott 
mixes; familiar with almost all makes of 
machinery; 32 years of age; will not go to 
Vt., N. J., South or to Caanda; good ref 
ence, 


6635, Textile World Journal, Boston, M 


BOSS KNITTER OR FIXER IN HOSIERY 


MILL; has worked on spun and artifi 
silk, cotton, cashmere, mercerized men’s 
half hose and ladies’ and misses’ hosi« 


26 years of age; 
6636, Textile 


good referen 
Boston, M 


married; 
World Journal, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF WOOLEN MILL 
has worked on all classes of woolen goous 
familiar with all kinds of machinery 4 
years of age; good reference. 


6637, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF FINISHING IN WOOLEN 
MILL; has worked on all kinds of woo en 
goods; familiar with all makes of wo 
machinery; will not go South, West or 
Canada; good reference. 
6638, Textile World Journal, 
FINISHER IN WOOLEN MI 
has worked on woolens, worsteds, suiti 
dress goods, face goods and overcoatings 
familiar with almost all makes of American 


Boston, M 


BOSS 


machinery; 45 years of age; will not & 
Me., Vt., Pa. N. Y., N. J., West, South or 


to Canada; good reference 


Textile World Journal, Boston, M 


6639, 
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MILLS AND MACHINERY WANTED AND FOR SALE 


COTTON MILL 


WITH WATER POWER 


rhis splendid property is in good condition and 
is operated until a year ago, but closed now on 
ount of death. Must be sold to settle an estate 
d will be sold at a bargain. 10,000 spindle four 
ory mill of 30,000 square feet of floor with ma- 
inery, consisting of spindles, pickers’ cards and 
yms. Stone picker house, ware-house for 3 cars, 
icksmith shop and 15 single and two family dwel- 
gs; allin excellent condition. Three turbines of 
2 H.P. and 250 H.P. Corljss engines with boiler 
win1911. Complete electric equipment. Grin- 
i! Automatic Sprinkler — $90,000. Mutual fire 
surance costs only $100 Remember this is an 
nusually good proposition and will be sold cheap 
ear Willimantic, Conn 


Ask Mr. Fowler, 


702 Centre St., 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 


Jamaica 
Jamaica 500 


Factory Building 


For sale or rent in good Pa. town or 
Owner will assist to finance good manu- 
facturing business established or new. 
Excellent opportunity for right party. 


rite immediately. Box 3508, TEXTILE WORLD 


NAL, 377 Broadway, N. Y 
Wanted 
Eighteen inch ten cut 


cylinder and dial for Scott 
& Williams cuff machine. 


3503. TEXTILE 
. New York. 


Wanted 


Dusting Machine for dusting 
cement bags. When answering, 
state make of machine, production 
and horse power. Post Office Box 
4705, Station Res Philadelphia, Pa. 


Starch Mangle Wanted 


with Brass and Rubber 
Rolls, about 45” wide. 


Must be in gocd order. 
end price, 
f MILFORD, MFG. CO., MILFORD, N.H. 


FOR SALE 
Five Set Woolen Mill 


\ll equipped and now running on fancy 
\ olen goods. Water and steam power 


\ddress Box 3504, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 
37 Broadwé ay, New York. 


16 Drum Foster Camless 
Winder will exchange 
for Universal 


NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE 
New Pedford, Mass 


FOR SALE 


Lot of Ply Skeins—Nos. from 
30 to 70 slightly mixed 


Combed Peeler Combed Egyptian 


\pply Box 3491, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 377 
Broadway, New York 


FOR SALE 
HOSIERY MILL 


Well situated, with good railroad 
facilities. Excellent power and plenty 
of room for expansion. 

Address Box 62, Palmyra, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Hosiery Needles, 42/50 Paxton 
& O’Neill; also 150 galvanized 
iron silk racks 40x37 


CHIPMAN KNITTING MILLS 


Easton, Penna. 


~ WANTED 


120 inch Smyrna Rug Looms 
3x3 box, positive let off and 
Spike roll. 


State Price and Location. 


Idress—— Box 3510¢C/o TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 
Broadway. N. Y 


idress Box 
Broadway 


WORLD JOURNAL, 


Give particulars 


Apply 
PANY, 


COM- 








| matic rack, 


Pt ND CO ht tO de 


FOR SALE 
Modern Factory 


desirable for any branch 


of textile manufacturing 


70,000 square feet floor space. 
developed water power. 


Highly 


Quick possession. 


For full information, Address: ‘‘Factory’’— 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 377 Broadway, 


FOR SALE 


P. & W. Knit Goods Napper, 66" 
P. & W. Napper, 16 Roll, 68 
D. & F. Napper, 14 Roll, 90 
Greene Nappers, 20 Roll, 80°, double acting 
Collins Twisters, 84 and 96 spdl. ea., 34" Ring 
Collins Twister, 180 spdl., 2” Ring, dbl. cyl 
Smith Garnett Mchs., 60", 3 cyl. 
Payne Skein Winders, 40 spdl. each 
Mason Looms, 54” 16 Har., 1x1 Bx., 
Lindsay-Hyde Reels, 60 spdl. each 

D. & F. Card Grinder, 48” and Lathe 
Roy Traverse W heels, 48° and Stands 
Goddard Burr Picker, 40" 
Klauder-Welden Skein Dyeing Mch., 
Jack > poolers, 434", Iron Drums 

J. & B. Bobbin Winders, 96 spdl. ea, 
J.& B. Bobbin Winder, 192 spdl 
Greene Double Shear, 66" 


NATIONAL MACHINERY CO, 
“7 St. aN, R. I. 


FOR SALE 


One 16 gauge, three section 

flat Cooper rib knitting 

machine for collarettes. 
Will sell cheap. 


TAUNTON KNITTING COMPANY, 


FOR SALE 


Two 400-lb. Circulating Type 
Dyeing Machines, 
Three Fans and Six Upright Coils from 
500-lb., Hosiery Dry Box. 
Above allof Philadelphia Drying Machine Co. make. 
CHIPMAN KNITTING MILLS, 


Easton, Penna. 


NewNweeR eR 


Motor drive 


400 lbs 


cee 
_ 


Mass. 


Taunt on, 


For Sale, one Leighton Sweater Machine as follows: 
Serial Number 2166, 12” 2 feed Auto- 
half card, no striper, 2 3/4 


cut, 1044/8 gauge. Fitted for Crawford 


Stop Motion. 
This new machine was Operated less than three 
months and is in absolutely first class condition. 
Cost $505.00 and wil) sell for $350.00. 


WRIGHT'S UNDERWEAR CO., 74 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
One Kenyon Cloth Dryer 


72 in. wide—50 feet long. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BROTHER 


123 So. 2nd St., Phila., Pa, 


FOR SALE 


21 Hepworth and 15 Beattie 
loopers, 14 point with trimmers 
attached. All in first class con- 
dition. 


Chipman 


Knitting 


COTTON DRYER 
FOR SALE 


Mills, Easton, Pa 


NEW HURRICANE AUTOMATIC STOCK 
DRYER; FIRE-PROOF; 600 LBS. PER HOUR 
CAPACITY. ALL COMPLETE. A-l CONDI- 
TION. FOR SALE CHEAP 


DEDHAM FINISHING CO., DEDHAM, MASS. 


FOR SALE 
1 Whitin Lap Machine and 1 
Eight Head Patent Comber— 
Practically New. 
EDWARD JEFFERSON & BROTHER 


117 So. 2nd St., Phila., Pa. 
FOR SALE 
4 sets, 60’’x48’’ Jas. Smith Cards Good 
Clothing 14 Cleveland Cards, 48’’x48’’", 10 
D. & F. Mules, 240 to 390 spindles. Tomp- 
kins, Campbell & Clute, Scott & Williams, 
Nye & Tredick and Huse Knitting Machines, 


Union Special Finishing Machines. 
A large line of good Textile Machinery. 


GEO. E. SMITH TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
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MILLS AND MACHINERY WANTED AND FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 


One 1000 h. p. National Clover Feed Water Heater. 
Two 1000 h. p. Allegheny Cooling Tanks. 
Six Reeves Variable Speed Transmitters. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


Of all Descriptions in First-Class Condition 


Inquire W. BETHUNE, 921 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 











FOR 


FIVE STORY and Basement FACTORY Bui 


ding onstruct 


RENT 





elevator, sprink- 
ler system, steam heat, gas and electric light, complies with state fire laws sha. comevaiie 
located, ideal location for help 
or lease for long period with privilege of b I'wo B ilding Site sN.Y.C.R.R 
tracks not to exceed 5 minutes trucking dis ee from freight he > Gther akon listance fro 
freight houses, has branch N. Y. C. R. R. along front ‘and Canal ae ng rear 
c. H. POOLE, UTICA, N. Y. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. FOR SALE 
3 sets of 48 by 48 inch Bridesburg irds 
2 sets of 60 inch D. & F. cards AP TWI 7. 
20 110 inch D. & F. blanket Ims., 3 x 1 box 
29 92 inch Knowles looms, 4 x 4 box, 25 har 


20 54 inch Knowles looms, 
1 52 inch Payne spooler. 


20 har., 1 x 1 box 


2 Lever & Grundy 12 drum_= compressor 
spooler 
1 42 inch belt driven extractor 
ARMSHIRE & WHEELER, 


2734 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


48’' x 48" Cleveland cards, 
60’ x 48’ Cleveland cards, 
Schofield automatic willows. 
Smith & Furbush 60” x 84’’ Blamire lap 
feeds. 

Complete equipment for cotton dusting. 
Fearnaught pickers. 

A number of different shoddy pickers; 
also many other desirable textile machines. 
DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 
1820-24 North Tenth St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE 


latest type. 
latest type. 


to to & 


a 


to 


Seven sets of Cleveland Cards, 40” face, 48" diam- 
eter. 

Six Davis & Furber 400-spindle Mules, 1%’ 
gauge. 

Two Parks & Woolson double cylinder Brushes, 
cylinders 69x30’. 

Two Curtis & Marble double cylinder Gigs, 
cylinders 72x26’. 

Two Broadbent 60° Extractors. 

One Sturtevant direct-connected Engine and 


Blower. 


By AMERICAN MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
Lowell, Mass. 





Six (6) 200 spindles each, 


Hall & Stells make, 


3%" pitch, 4"x2" Cap. 
EDWARD JEFFERSON & BROTHER 
117 S. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPRING and LATCH NEEDLE KNITTING 

MACHINES FOR SALE 

Four Tompkins 2-cylinder Tables. 

17’’-18’’-19’"-20’’-21"", all set up, four 

Feeds, for Fleece underwear. WBither 26- 
22-26 Gauge. 


Cylinders 


| Six 2-cylinder Tompkins Tables Cylinders 
from 10” to 22’". Equipped ae desired. 
Eight Campbell & Clute Tables. 2-3-4 Cyl- 


inders. Cylinders &’’ to 21” 
18-20-22-24-26-28 as desired, 
Seven Nye & Tredick Machines, 18’’-19’’-20’’- 
21”. All 8 feeds, all 7 cut, all Crawford 
stop motions 
Three Nye & Tredick Machines, 12-17” and 
18’’. All 8 cut, 8 feed, with stop motions. 
Two Nye & Tredick Machines, 11” and 207’. 


Gauge 14-16- 


| Both 16 cut, 8 feed, with stop motions. 

} One Stafford & Holt 10’’ Toque Machine, cut 
4 to inch 

| One 12” Fisher Machine, 8 feeds, 4 cut. 

Four 4%" Nye & Tredick Cuff Machines, 2 
feeds. Crawford stop motions. Cut 6-8 to 
inch. 

One George W. Payne 40-spindlie Skein 
Winder, new variable speed motion, winds 
on Bottle Bobbin 

Five Hosiery Winders, Payne, Abel, Huse. 
24-40 spindles All from cop to Bottle 


Bobbin. 

Three McCreary Brushers, 2 Garment Cyl- 
inders, 7° x 56°’ One double Brush 36” 
cylinders for brushing tin roll. 


R. A. DUCKROW TROY, N. Y. 





E"OR SALE; 
TO BE SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE 


A LARGE LOT OF COTTON, 


WOOLEN 
such as Pickers, all kinds of Woolen and Worsted Cards, 


and WORSTED MACHINERY, 
10 sets of 


Woolen Cards, Mules, Spinning Frames, Worsted Drawing Frames, 
Noble Combs, Gill Boxes, Dandy Rovers, Ring Twisters, Trap Twisters, 
Sewing Machines, Knowles Looms, Finishing and Dyeing Machinery; 
in fact most everything that is used in Cotton, Woolen and Worsted mills. 


Correspondence Solicited 
J. K. LAMB TEATS MACHINERY Co. 


246 Chestnut Street - 


Established 1870 


John Heathcote 


Providence, 
uilders of improved 


Y and prying Machinery 


B 


Cloth Tenterin 


OLENS, WO 








- Philadelphia, Pa. 





e & Son 


Etc. 
TEDS, FELTS, 
we Ventilating Fans 

























































6.000 
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WOOL MARKETS—BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


WOOL SALES SMALLER ; than Australia for some time. Sales mestic scoureds, but the volume pass- 














: : ; : vere re banned in New Zealand to-day ing 1s limited by the moderate offerings 
PRICES CONTINUE UP s in London American buyers can Scoured Territories have sold on the 
] sentimentally interested, as vasis of 67 to 68c. for choice fine and 
. ’ bought or shipped. No 65 to 66c. for fine medium and aver- 
nite information has yet come t ge fin \lore activity 1s noted in 
! vhethet e wools ight pulled wools, and most grades are ac 
tracted f irlier in the seasor lly quoted higher. 't is claimed that 
e allowed t e shipped. Steamer ere 1s not much speculative demand 
‘ t W loaded ni r [ supers l@ experience of last 
1 1 wher ! r being still too fresh in the memory 
lac s finally allow t i, 1 varrant free operations. Ordinary 
me thers vas some stern B supers are now quotable at 
matte! Americans aré 62 to 63c., clean, with good white lots 
, 6 000.000 nvthing in South America t 65 to 67c Eastern A supers are 
ng t hig] In this 1 elling on the basis of 66 to 68c., with 
) \ires  ¢ . \ I \ supers and extras at 70 to 75«¢ 
1 t 9 $1) 1 ossibl Zt 1 more 1 pound ¢ uld 
t a I I I \ l tf hetter staple 
! + IDINg Is ire elling 1 
l s 7 to 58c. for fine, 55 to 
) ( Ihy ( 6 I edium and 50 to 52c. for low 
7 lled ts re qu table t Ov 
{ 64 \ er . 58 to 6lc. for 
7 ' S thin lik 200,000 
“ } N S ( cl nged hands 
5 I ( most l I 
+ Cilif +e SIZC¢ i 
! ! If-hlood « t 32 ni 
) l l n Cut 
S ! Oh eces 
3 361 r fine washed 
\ j XX nda 32 { 
: I in shed delaine 235 ft 
| hil this | S ne unw ed clothin 35 
‘ \ 1 | J I lf | d 38 t 
K : Y three-eighths-blood nbineg 
4 ) 38 r quarter-blood combing 
{ - es 1 71) 2 s4e. medium clothing 
Sor holders ar sking 37c. for fine 
fa cameras ' des : ished delaine, and 40c. for quarter 
: 1 <i ae lood and three-eighths-blood combing, 
: ie OR ake: wa Sey cee m aeaece t they do not claim that the market 
. ‘ é aeent 7 , kis eally eached that point as yet 
] s well Serio perations RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENT 
t ght iri hat he receipts of domestic wools this 
t last r. More would ] een done veck aggregated 2,437,125 pounds and 
! independent sition of the ign 2,813,500 pounds, as compared 
i row vho are lly awake to the { 238.040 pounds of domestic for 
t rit treneth ot the situation, and dispose ] the corresponding week last vear Phe 
laim all there is in it for themselves total receipts of domestic wools since 
¢ lL nites nm : dition to what has been done in Jar 1 have been 10,897 932 pounds and 
Ane Southern Utah, efforts have been made foreign 38,463,135, making a total of 
tt » clips Montana, Idaho and 49,361,067 pounds, as compared with 
r ‘ langle but without uccess 29,253,392 pounds last vear. 
’ (srowers ore rall sking 30c. for he statistics of shipments follow 
( | ter rf 28c. do not Pounds 
& M 3 5 
cl them Conditions in the M Wharf 
Last LVOr e beliet 1 contracting : Junction l 0 
: & A 7 
irge scale may evil uly ad N York, Ne H ‘ & Hart 1 74 0 
¢ is marke lerritorvy wools have I 75,700 
lk s heavil as In recent weeks Pot G ¢ q 
e market has lost nothing of Last 7,504,179 
renet One } se reports sales ‘ Bre aap 
150 OOK ; 22,591,949 
] 
trades pendi whicl WOOL TRADE NOTES 
t laterialize Ay ( les from Sydney, Australia, sales 
CES stocks of Lerri \WVednesda\ report the market active and 
’ : , _ t e ] ded clean cost cl Ce 
x WwW se compal 1s was 81 t 8 of 70s 84 to R86 
‘ s hort combine 64s 77 7% 
< < ] ] S ‘ ; ; 1 
ack Cables rec ed from Li on Thursday 
Wk t e rein sition the en re 
; . a I M l \ more ect stat 
sis I tap lerritory 1s . 
! the ruling wou e that 1 
le at 75 77c. cl f-blo licenses will be grant me 
; s-bI s exportation to neutral « tries 
; ae inewinafior ky Rumors received by cable on Wednes 
( - Ce .“ a m Australia to the effect that 
mecium ‘ S © to WU t government had refused to allow 
rther exports of crossbred wools t 
Net ! Considerable activity 1s noted for th neutral countries was apparently con 
» n scoured wools, especially for rmed on Thursday, so far as this 
\ delais will reign grades \ustralian scoureds country and Italy are concerned. One 
Buying 1s ive sold at 68 to 73« r the best lot f the most reliable and complete cable 
s S ncluding some rescoured in this coun s as follows: ** Exports of crossbreds 


me doubt try, 63 to 65c. for average wools, and to America and Italy prohibited. Ship 


at uvers will be 40 to We for inferior and defective ping everything bought to date.” Chis 


> 


more trom lots Cape scoureds have taken a wide was dated Melbourne, Feb. 2. 


\frica range at 58 to 65c. according to qual Reports regarding the amount of wool 


rego conditions ty There is some inquiry for do- placed under contract in the West are 








somewhat contlicting, but it is agr 


that most of the contracting has 
done in Utah and does not exceed 
000,000 pounds. Present extreme prt 
asked by growers are materiall) 
stricting further development of 1 
movement Only two or three s1 
clips appear to have been placed wu 
contri in Montana and one hous 
done considerable contracting 1 
district of Califormia 

DEMAND CONTINUES 





Wools Held at High Prices Comma 
Attention 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—Contir 





mect ft eq re nts ca 4 j c 
( 1 wi ] re ttracting il 
d deal of attentio1 ( f lin 2 
St ( ‘ 1 ( Tt 1 ( m Stic \ » 
lere prices at high it req 
1 me little time to adjust t 
Sel S t re 1 1 t ] 
( S deal re endea mi 
econcile 1 lues with th , 
m Good staple Cay vools 
| ) selling on basis / : 
75c.: Australian good average fine w 
bring from 75 to 80c., while super co1 
es are being sold n n sis wl 
means a landed cost t S4c \ 1 
t cable received here, tl em os 
on Australian crossbreds has beet 
imposed Chis rain complicates 
situation \s for South \met 
wools, several factors say they ar 
t high for them to handle 11 
markets With freight rates advan 


and war risk insurance reaching a1 
tremely high le vel on account o 
recent activities of the Moewe, deals 
say it is extremely difficult t ip 
mn imported wools 
BROAD INQUIRY REPORTI 

There is said to be quite a goor 

three eight 


quiry for quarter and 


wools, with only limited stocks 


which to draw. In several instan 


offers have been received on consig 
lots but it has not been possible to 


owners to accept them. Territory qi 


ters have sold on a basis of 67 to 


with three-eighths around 73c.  ( 

fleecc wools aré held around 38 

3814c., with some as high as 3% 
ts out in the country ar 
iround 40k li territory wools 

sa al vthing with good average 

can be sold readily to-day \ 

sales noted are: 400,000 pounds g 

graded territot Won ls 

o 34c., including fine med 

and = fine medium Montar 

original Wvoming, and Monta 

ter: 10,000 fine Colorado at 24 

* ds ot half. blo nd t 

tana with staple 11 +? at 2% 25 


pounds oft hne W vomineg select 
30.000) pounds 


staple at on 


and seedv at 29 to 3 15.000) po 
of Southern quarter and three-eig 
at 35'4c.; 1,000 pounds of black at 
Contracting in the West has bec 
ported in Utah at prices ranging 

22 to 28c., but many dealers state 1] 
do not consider it advisable at this ti 
to operate at such high prices as 
quoted. They say imported wools 
a factor which must be considered 

PULLED AND SCOURED 


Pulled and scoured wools ar ma 
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MOVEMENT OF FOREIGN WOOL FOR THE WEEK 


rhe following details of the movement in foreign wool in pounds and values 
been compiled by the TexTiL—E Wortp JouRNAL in Boston and Philadelphia 
give the entries anid withdrawals for the week ending Jan. 29. Quotations 


























. recapitulation of the principal grades and a resume of market conditions are 
given. Owing to a change in the compilation methods at the New York 
mm House, no current figures on imports at New York are availabl 
Recapitulation of Week's Business Compared with Same Period in 1915. 
ole 
Pounds \ 1 I 
for consumption 
hiatr t rf Massachusetts 298,854 $3,934.99 0 s 
trict f New York 
ad phia 11 XS 14 
$10,132 : mie 
1 fron 
t Massachusett 13,391 17,4 
I | business for kK 100 $4. 107.684 ¢ 
) ported ) s.8 
for ek ending J 490.79 
Jar j 
York imports excludes 
QUOTATIONS NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS), 
PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA Fine thg.68 D70 |} 267 
Washed. Unwashed. wis’ 
32 033 Fn. unwshd, 27 DP27% 
1.41 d42 Unm'r' ble 32 i Domestic Foreigr 
1 % Fine del 1 i Combing 30 @ 33 url 38 D40 
% bld } i Carding ...23 P27 Cape 34 P3e 
bla g D349 FOREIGN (¢ THIN AND MBING 
i 1 Australia Montevideo 
MICH AN AND NEW YORK (sed. basis) rreasv) 
vashed Unwashed Victorian I ! { { 
wshd, 25 226 % bid 34 @35 ombing: ‘ i 1 { 
) )30 , & ‘ % 1 7 j \ ) ‘ SX 
KENT KY AND SIMILAR i 8 DS85 s i { 1 
BF 236 % bid 37 @38 ) 18 
i 039 Braid cbhg..32 D3; Sydney r ng ; ‘ 
f A NIA (SCOURED BASIS), 10 K3 Rk y A 
S th'n S'th, 6 and 8 64 i SO) x-breds 
mo.67 @68 mos 58 M60 ) 8 
> ddle Fall free 57 pbs 4 
es.62 D63 Fall defects.47 D48 H h 
s mo.58 60 Carbonized.52 d53 . Z Eng h&l 
EX (SCOURED BASIS). ec Shro 
mo P68 Fine fall 52 P53 t 4() 11) shire > 
0.6 262 Georgia { ’ to 44 { Sussex . 
ORI SCOURED BASIS). 1 Irish hog 
ist- Cloth, East 
- Neo , ” FOR N ARI 
s East- Cloth, Eas Aleppo Khorassiat 
) p72 ! No ( f Washed @— 3 clip = 
i I EASTERN Wshd col i 1 p 
Scoured Scoured Angora ° w— Mor ain 
\ 73 275 Chbgs, fine..70 v7 Awassi @— Bijsk { 
, 65 @68 Medium 65 r6s Karadi @— Urea 2 
Y 62 @65 Coarse Pot Bokhara: M'n'chur'r ’ 
) @56 White - @— Scotch blk 
PULLED (CHICAGO), Colors .. - @O=— faced i 
Scoured Basis China Camels hair 
60 @62 B super 8 v6o0 Combing. .21 @ 22 (Russ'n) I 
M NA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED BASIS). Weshd cbg.27 @28 Servian skin 
fine.75 @77 Fine clothg.68 @72 Wd. ball.21 @ 22 wools ...— @— 
I bld.72 @73 Fine med...67 069 Willowed.18 @21 East India 
i UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). Unwld 14 @16 ( 1) 1 
t @68 Fine med 65 @67 Cordova 15 @17 Wa 
\DO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED BASIS). Donskoi Vickaneer— @— 
67 @68 No. 3......63 @65 Combing..28 @30 Joria 
No 62 @63 No. 4 26 48 @ 50 Georgian Kandahar— a 
N 57 @58 Autumn 20 @22 Spring a 
] t very |i f labl 
va rm position with quite a tall Limos every ne Lila le VOoOIS 
nt of activity; although fine comb Dealers say their limited stocks prevent 
1 sil ‘ . 
ve wools are said to be especially in de hem from. selling as mucl s ’ 
ust now, nevertheless it 1s St ited could under norm; | ( nditions, and dves 
ntire market reflects strengtl e also pl nN s weW i checth 
is no speculation reported as in causing many mills ursue a co 
rs say they cannot touch some ot x itive poli Prices abroad \\ 
rices quoted them for certain lines nereased = streng uni r rt 
] ] "I ] h hi yt eT ] ' +} 
e wools. Pullers as usual are com nuch chance evel ( 
| ] , | Nini f 4] ical ie gl ll 
ing of the high cost of their pelts, Nnion of S tudying e situ; ) 
sist they should get around 57 to ut rather nereased prices 
ir their wools in the grease, but 
vould place them on a level whicl 2 is vids 
Aa 1] ' CHINA WOOLS SOLD 
oud ni il LO realize \ 
time a lot ot wool oe. 2 iid the eT D ‘ ; . 
Attractive Prices on Capes—Market 
t replace it finds prices advalcet a c 
a 1" 1 Firm and More Active 
ire comimg m tairiv well, witi 
F \ Cal j irmet "7 c 
1 | YOR | } | ie TH 
( elts as time goes 1 howe ( 
e not ul oo lara \y ne ad mort t 1 1 1 c t 
) 1 { ( ti cal w | ( | 
oted at BR coured O44 ‘ 
66x vith short ne scour 1 P 
n the grease B combing s ces 1 ( 
' } nd n f | | | 
vit rushed combine it n 
‘ ished at DAK : : 
n hel ( \ vast. Hleavy 
ire reported fairly achive will Cape have nereased tocks in dealers 
st shown in almost every grade, a hands t neoligih] x<tent as the bull 
| ne and half-blood seem to be f these have eet "I tely trans 
( avorites Contracts witl red thre ners S 
have been placed at extremely deed thev were not alt under cot 
ces; many dealers sav they wert tract 
to secure several ots because \ 
merely bid on a basis of what they — 
Sales Tt Ne Lape nave ssume¢ 
1) ¢h nol for n () Tey 
ell the nos tor now Juartet Si ais aici iain Hay Ag sient 


run from 41 to 44« 


althoug! 


in this market in many months, con 


cho > 2 Is migh F g above this . r 
loIce NOt mignt bring . tracts for considera I weights having 
half-blood and fine are moving at : ‘cae : tH 
5) cen ( nsummated \ Wo T ire¢ 
; houses. Sales include both scoured and 
CARPET WOOLS HIGH vrease wools together with a fair 


whites, the latter at 


iY part ularly 


Tpet wools continue on a high amount of snow 


figures which appear tt 


with scattered activity covering 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila., Pa. 










EAVENSON & LEVERING 


WW O O SCOURED —- CARBONIZED 


COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. CAMDEN, N. J. 












FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 
WOOL MERCHANTS | 


WOOLS AND NOILS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS BOUGHT AND 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


SOLD ON COMMISSION 


116-122 Federal Street 





CARL GRUBNAU & SON 


COMMISSION COMBING AND WOOL SCOURING 
NORTH 2d ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
EXCELLENT WORK Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Siding QUICK DISPATCH 
Boston Office: 210 SUMMER STREET 







SN cmeaticoet a an HORKHEIMER BROS. | 
6 ein WOOL | 

f ' ; . 1417 Main St. 1419 South St. | 
WHEELING, W. VA. } 


+} ; ] . = t = 











pee 7 MAUGER & AVERY 
: Australian Lamb’s Wool, Noils, | 
} . Ring and Thread Wastes, Mohair, 
ne con I it Ul . ° 
ie Carpet Wools 
1 \ LOT «A 1 WATE i 11r qual ' 
of raw ‘ I nt price 256-260 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
a i | 
ithe il he thie k | i 
nit tek a where. a Sneehr tele: hen 
oc eattuin: agiaatets i. end Sheuighl sb OELRICHS & CO. 
rs we! ell « red that ten 
yo pee ni atid yea piaee WOOL IMPORTERS 
, sit }? 4 i i 
oe . ts at sn.ewdense x AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
g t 1 | 
the I sent dication t ] Bowling Green Building 
wccurrenes the immediate future 11 Broadway NEW YORK 
\lills Spec lizin } cloaking 
coatings e been in the market Water Wheel Co. Changes 
low grade stock purchasing som lohn A. Bookwalter s bye ele 
e top ¢ re t the carpet sto esident ¢ | lef ( ‘ 
is nd Chinas These ha not Co I Ohi fact ¢ 
derabl factot nm the veel whee ete icceed 
trading ] veye upers ire I ate Jol \\ ok ‘ 1 
ather ligh ipply, especially scoures ce-president d treasures 
Bs ! i ( nd color fi I fey I ‘ | \ 
' i ‘ ( ‘i 
lal d qT t ‘ t f 4 nt ! ue¢ \ ict ( ’ | \ i a ct i 
t ere 1 rtunit ror at ( th the i or 48 i 
cumul 1 d ll ed a ‘ ucceed 
ealet ctor loh B { 
( Cl | i Geos 
Ca icture ha 1 ( i it 
t} he local market ( \ era \ 
everal weeks man yun . 
chased | q ti i 1. Recent! ' | ure \ 
it ! ) e eT 
tiet A \ us ts the tota retar 
oregating well over 2,250,000 pound 
nil nr . 
; ; To Make Dyes 
issump tl ( hit ill T it . Ae 
nt «q t XY byte ( 
ne 14 ht at ( ( 
i 
var 1 ' pment ( ea ; 
(,; 1 ) d t ca ] I 1 
tal tr seas 
ly 1 rt ‘ 
t Chin | Aw ee. 
1 er iS en inized purp 
tont ' i ( th narket rst tif fa eneral 
1ers Inanimous he pi sential oil t pertur I 
t t 1 recession ns oht wh Ie t} ¢ aimed? a , y s 
cf 
; ssans for { ther ad { el short time ‘ 
t as vet making contracts ll 


To Sell Yarns rst 
Swoyer has opened an of vhich will 
fice at 43 Letitia Street, Philadelphia, for 
as a manufacturers’ agent for maintained at 364 


worsted and merino yarns 


Joseph D be complete in every detail 
The main offic 
Bourse Bldg Phil 


MacNeill in charg 


Purpose 


woolen 


delphia, with D. C 
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COTTON IS UNSETTLED 
BY SPOT UNCERTAINTIES 


1 


Declines in Larger Southern Spot 


Markets Accompanied by Re- 








ports of Nervousness 
' ' 
T vy { t h 
‘ 
{ ra f 
| 1) 
\ + 
ul 
ti 
j 
j 
{ ned Y 
é 
\ Any 
nt dle of 
I ited 
t ( ent Whilit 
iarket 
‘ { t f 
1 { A Nid a 
1 he 1« the 
: + j ()tter Ss 
i rt 1! ‘ é the 
‘ ‘ r } 
1 
} R¢ I N 
+4 f ‘ +) 
1 1 fac ews tro ( 
1 al 
if re to e spo 
1 
Sout larKketS Nave 
] 
< i Ce imod 
1 { | 
‘ st the 
e¢ ‘ ertall i to 
1 hwy it ( eq cotto nas 
er i Sales he | 
} j i as o< ct Z 
} } 
1 md bearish ad 
ea ree WW 1 pr S 
ty J ti c 
1 
} 1 1 reports that 
( C4 l uneas that 
ré ind 
( i ‘ ul i 
' 4 | new 
\ Nave 
, a ' 1 ccattered 
( eu t m 
t CT eare i 
‘ ind after 
‘ Saat m 
1 we Ca and 1 
( ea ( nN have bee 
' } 
e caste ( 1 e Sout 
j 
ré ( eady \ lox 
} i ( re rted that 
\ +] 
\ a ¢ 
j ‘ 1 rs 
t ( » i - 
\ } ] 
| ‘ rsaay, 
} cott 
al 
0 T ( \ 
a c 
HO ‘ 
? \ } t 
\ i 
} } ris owne 
( ' \ trial tere S 
\ CSS gs 
( > t mark as 
S dec es 
; + 1 
( 3 e week 
\\ ‘ easier re nt 
T ly lex rts 
Wee’ A i t tor some 
t. ane ‘ seems e quite 
in ocean fre ohts wi ild prob 
1ulate bot the ema tor 
nr S (vt WIS ¢ trade 
T S tiie mark uc cer V 
e « pot | er is the sea 
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RAW MATERIAL MARKETS (COTTON)—SPOT AND FUTURES 


son for farm work advances. Talk of 


Nows in the 


Mississipp1 Valley has 


little attention 
The following table will show Thurs 
1 j leading spot 


"s closing prices in the 


over 


ittracted comparatively 





markets of the country with the usual 
I I 
} € ea S 
) ( ] ‘ 
. } MT , , 457 
5 70 > 
Lu Ss 4 
”) ‘ ? 
I , . 8 
t ’ 4 
dition to fi nntatics 
1d d1t1o1 ( e quotations above 
ing quotations for middl 
‘tton and the differences on and off 
en as compiled from the repo! 
1] the New York Cotton |] 
inve late on Wednesday for various 


grades from four representative south 
nd the averaged differences 


mpiled from the quotations of the 


11 designated markets 
White Grades. 
Mem Mont Au A 
D pl gromery. gusta 
M. I 0 1.134 1.00 15t 1.0 
= M 7 ‘ 71 
+ + 48 
3s oM ‘ 
\l 11) l m l ) \ 
 . M g . * * 4 
ee 1O* -1* 1.00° 75% Q1. 
Ss. ) . y* 1.50* 1.25° 
oO * 1.51% 1.88 1.75% 1.91° 
Yellow Tinged 
a GC \ 257 2 2 
G. M 12+ Ever 04+ 
s M . i3° 25° Even is 
Middling \« 25% oe ge 41° 
1 ¥ M | . i* 1.00* 1,.00* RR* 
lL. M 75* 76* 1.50* 2.00* 1.39% 
Blue Tinged 
lid ng 1.00" 0 Th? 6Qe 
I M 1.50% 76° 1.25° 1.09* 
I M 2 00* 1.26* 1 . 9 onF 60* 
Stained 
Middling 1.00* 28% * 5* 9 
yr 


COTTON TRADE NOTES 
\ccording to advices received by the 
Department of Commerce, the third cot 
forecast of 1915-16 for India, based 
ori 


reports furnished by Provinces com 


entire cotton area of India 
gives as the area so tar 


vear 17,390,000 acres, 


re ported this 
against 23.977.000 





icres (revised figure) on this date last 
vear. The total estimated vield is 3,687 
O00 hales of 400 Ibs. each, against 4,993 
OOO hales revised eure) on this date 
i Veal or 1 aecre I 26 per ce 
Weil Brothers state that the State 
cultur de ments f Alabama 
nd Georgia how hardly one-tenth the 
umber of fertilizer tags sold this yea 
i compared wit ( ind two ears 


eserve | rd, has writt to Cha 
Lev the House Agricultura 
Committee, indorsing — the yroposed 
be ral warel 1S i\ wl ch { r 
I i Ww the Hi 1S¢ In he « 
Mr. Harding, the proposed law will 
mal ( d at ter I 
4 i 54 i tor ] ins 
{ ( rin tio} ot cal 
i md W roaden mater il vy tl 
ket for ins secure vy warel 1S¢ 
( ts r ¢ tor 
J \. Stewart, cotton expert of the 
Census Bureau. estimates that 1,000,000 
ules Of Cott Nave en used mut 
ms manufacture in the United States 


2,000,000 bales in Europe durit 


ported in the paper trade that 


4 
during the last week or ten days lead 


ng powder manufacturers have pur 
chased large quantities of rags, stating 


that they were che 


\ considerable quantity of 
which had been shipped to New York 


for export to Europe is now, because of 


uper than raw cotton 


cotto! 


the scarcity ocean room, being offer- 


has been in charge of the Spiro Tut 


ed in the New England markets, mainly 
Fall River, at prices under southern 
quotations 

In the fertilizer trade it is stated that 
sales in both the North and South have 
pi ked up considerably recently. Reports 
from Southern territory state that the 
majority of brokers are of the opinion 
that the supply of raw materials may 
mit the production of mixed goods to 
85 per cent. of last year’s business. 
Berlin 
Reuter’s 


\ccording to newspapers, as 
Amsterdam cor- 
respondent, a new order was put in 
force on Feb. 1, under which the greater 
part of all products of the textile in- 
lustry are confiscated. Included in the 
list are all materials for clothing suit- 
army or navy officials, all goods 
undergarments, 


quoted \ 





inclusive 
colored linen 


nings, and sail cloths. 


blankets, 


goods, 


Ot horse cloths; 


STATISTICAL DATA 











FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed. -For week.—Closed 
Optio Jan.28. High. Low. Feb.3. Chee 
Fe 11.89 11.88 cio 11.8 oF 
March 11.99 12.12 11,79 11.93 06 
Al 12.10 11.9 12.03 07 
M 12.21 11.90 12 09 
Ju 12.27 12.05 12 08 
Ju 12.34 12.04 12 08 
Aug » 26 12.22 13 02 
s 12.32 12 12 OF 
O 12.34 12 12 05 
Nov 12.41 12 12. 06 
D 12.48 12 12.43 0 
Ja 3 12.3 12.44 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK (MIDDLING), 
New Liver 
York ‘ pool 
Frida Jan, 28 11.8 ‘ 
Saturday Jan. 29 11.95¢ 
Monday Jat 31 11.80 
ruesday Feb 1 11.95¢ 
Wednesday, F 2 11, 90¢ 11.56 
Thursday, F 12 11.56¢ 7.79d 





SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS, 





Spot 
prices 
N ¥ } 2 
G ti 2. 05« 
Nie oO ! 1.56 
M« 11 
Savannal 11 %4< 
(na { 
W 1 11 
N kK l 
ha r l “% 
\ 1 11 S¢ 
M } 1 
St I i a 
H l 
I k 12.12¢ 7,87 64,862 
IMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
i1¢ 191 
I I k 2 i 68 
1 t for w 
I ‘ t rit ! 44,249 1 1 
| ( t 9 8 O1,S30 
I I 7 18 l 
Japa ‘ t 
I Mex ’ ” 
\ | l Ss. and 
rol ‘ 4 103.474 
} t fo } $968,011 6.818.679 
rT i I 
G it Brita l 2,197 1.889 g 
‘ nent 420,484 1.654.724 
| } 419.009 14 
] ’ 17 S RON 
M f ) ‘ 8 


Textile School Equipment 

\ Nasmith specially im 
ported from [England for the textile de 

partment at the \ & M College, 
Raleigh, N. C., has been in 

This department, which is the 

North Carolina, has 

also a full equipment of combing ma 
nery from the Whitin Machine 

Works, Whitinsville, Mass. The 


m of this Nasmith comber gives the 


comber, 


recently 


extile school for 


addi 


textile department a full comple- 


machinery for the production 


e varns 


Carrier Steam Engineer 
Herbert Coward, who for three years 
f “bine 
Buffalo Forge Co., and 


four years previous engaged in sales 


Wepartment ot 


engineering work in connection 


with air conditioning apparatus, has 


heen appointed steam engineer of the 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, and 
now located at their main office, 39 


New York 


street, 
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QUOTATIONS 


Cotton Waste—Mill Run. 
(See Note.) 


No. 1 peeler comber. 





Short peeler comber a ea eee a 
No. 1 Egyptian comber rene oo @ 





Short Egyptian comber....... — @ 7 








White card strip tS ete acer — 
No, 2 White card strip .- @ 
Cent 
Dirty eara@ fiy......:. te 2 a 
Dirty picker motes... 1%G@ 
Card and spinning sweeps 2l4 @ 
Weave sweeps ae 2 
Soft white threads 8 
Hard white threads, = : 7% 
Soft colored threads ws 614 
Hard colored threads ‘ 5 ly 
Cotton Waste—Graded Stock. 
(See Note.) 
Per « 
No. 1 2gyptian comber 85 
No, 1 yptian strips : : 85 
No. 1 white peeler comber. 87% 
No. 1 white peeler strips : gO 
No. 1 white card strips . 70 
No. 2 white card strip ; 45 
No. 1 white spinners 90 
Cent 
No. 1 soiled card... 6%@ 


No. 1 oily card 

No. 2 oily card e. 

No. 1 white willowed fly 
No, 2 white willowed fly 














No. 1 cleaned white picker. 6 
No. 2 cleaned white picker... 4%, 
Soft white threads.. 8 
Hard white threads. 8 fl 
Soft colored threads 3 7ThG@ 
Hard colored threads 6% G@ 
Linters, 
f.o.b 

rexas, clean mill run 
Texas A. nts a 
yastern, clean mill run — 

linters... - © 





I —Perce ntage 8 based on price 
Vew York Middling Uplands spot cotton 


day of shipment 


WASTE TRADING FAIR 
Demand Well Distributed at Firm 


Prices 
BOSTON, Feb. 2—While cotton was 
trading is not as excited as it was 
few weeks ago there is a fair tradi: 





and a good volume of stock is movins 
The bedding and mattress trade 
largely covered for the present and 1 
heavy demand is from tl 
source until the spring, but on account 
of the almost complete absence of | 
ters and the relatively small supply 


expected 


low waste it is believed that consid 
able difficulty will be met in filling t 
demands of this trade when they beg 
buying for their spring needs. 

Demand, while tending largely towa 
the medium and low grades, is more di 
tributed than it has been for several 
weeks and there is a fair activity sho 
in the high grades, particularly stri 
and spinners, but combers are very du 
sales of color 


Several appreciable 


spinners have been made recently 


around 95 per 
strips at around 85 per cent 


cent., and of peel 
The scal 
city of willowed fly and a continued « 
mand have resulted in further advan 
and some recent sales have been ma 
at as high as &!'(c. for the best sto 
lhreads continue in very active demat 
and small supply. 


Print Cloth Market 
ALL River, MAss., Feb. 4.—Declat 
tions of bids showing a sixteenth of 
| reported by broker 
who handle print cloths. The only re 


son given by manufacturers is that tl 


cent advance ar&ré¢ 


are unwilling to bind themselves mont 
ahead with the probability strong 

better prices in the near future. G¢ 
eral conditions are used as a foundati 
for producers’ firmness. This weel 
demand has been for all kinds of clot 
preference for plains, twil 
and sateens. Delivery within thr 
months at the farthest was the provisi 
ii many of the accepted orders, t 
aggregate of which is for 175,000 pie 
as the reckoning has proceed: 


>> 


JIvg cCenis 


with the 


as far 

Quotations are as follows: 
for 28-inch regulars; 35g for 28-in 
64x60s; 31% for 27-inch 64x60s; 3 
f 38%-inch 64 


for 27-inch 56s; 5% for 
and 534 for 39-inch 68x7 


S. 


mm 
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QUOTATIONS 


Wool Waste. 
Australian lap waste. 
Ss eer ree 
ne colored lap waste.. 

dium colored lap waste i 
1e white Australian ring waste 
ne white ring waste.......... 
ne white Australian’ thread 
waste Coc eceerreccnceseccecee 
ne white thread waste........ 
fedium white thread waste.... 
w white thread waste........ 
ne colored thread waste...... 
edium colored thread waste... 
hite spinners’ waste, greasy... 
ored spinners’ waste, greasy. 
istralian white cards waste, 
GOGIOE isk cccscecseeesuveces 
white card waste, dusted. 
edium white card waste, dusted 
ored card waste, fine, clean.. 
ored card waste, medium.... 


ne white 
ine white 


Carpet Ravelings. 


1 new old wool.... 
2 old, light wool.. 
3 old, dark wool.... 


BS OOTOR. ccwcccccces 


New Woolen Rags. 


clothing 


Gis cece saa 


clip 
lary 
CLOTHING CLIPS, 
rsteds— 
Light 
Black 
Blue 
Dark 
Edges 


th- 
{ h— 


Fine, light, bli 
Medium light 
Coarse light.. 
Black 
Oxford 


Blue 


ons— 
Ordinary 
Light 
ernment Clips— 
Soldier blue 

, Indigo 
it Khaki 
Cadets 


CLOAKING CLIPS. 
yrsteds— 
ges— 
White 
Blue 
uit Black 
srown 
Red 
Green 


os 


anch Flannel 
Very light ae 
Mixed re eee ese 
Black 
K sey 
Tan 
al Brown 
Red 
Green 
at Blue 
) Light b 
Black 
Cloakings— 
li Cotton 
I Cotton 
Cotton war 
Brown 
] Green 
Blue 
Cal Oxford 





mackinaws 


Old Woolen Rags. 


re 8 erinos— 
Fine l 
Coarse 
oO Fine 


oarse 


ight 
light 

dark 

dark 





re Fine white 
| Coarse white 
tI White No 
t Red 
n 
Blue 


t 


Lae White 
e Blue, 
Blue, 


slue 


dark. 
light 
mixed 
trimmed 
untrimmed.. 


tlack, 
ick, 


\ds— 
de Light 
elaines— 
Skirted 
nseys— 
Red flannel.... 
64 Best plaids.... 
Best brown... 
Best blue..... ‘ 
Common gray.... 





65 
60 
45 
68 
60 


60 
55 
45 
35 
30 


25 


80 





to bo 


oo 68 


me) 


bo 


to no 
woh m= bo 


bo bots 
ee 


re 





@78 
@70 
@68 
@50 
@73 
@66 


@65 
@60 
@50 
@40 
@35 
@30 
@35 
@30 
@40 
@35 
@ 30 


@15 
@12 


@1 


a 


i 
ee 


@ 





710 


: 10 


is @ 


8 
_ 


@ 
@ 
@ 


a 


a 
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SUPPLY MARKETS—RAGS, SHODDY, ETC. 


Blankets— 














WE SUN Ss oat ad one eee el ees 6 @ 6% 
Dee WOOO GOs c cova baeenscvcens 25 @28 
New black, fine worsteds woeee 38 G30 
Se POM, OUT DRO... 2 0c cccccs 3 @ 35 
Light yarn, worsted....... cies @38 
Dark mixed, extra fine and free 

from cotton and silk... ere @30 
Dark mixed, Wa. 2...<««.- te aoe 18 @ 22 
Med. to coarse grades, all wool 

PE ct etedsaawve soasecacs. ae ae 
Red flannel, all wool... : a @24 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool, 25 227 
No 1 dark blue for _ hosiery, 

WEPICEIF Gill WOOksccccccccaes 24 @25 
No. 2, same, not all wool...... 17 @ 20 
Fine dark merino, all wool, No. 1 17 @19 
Med, dark merino, all wool, No, 2 16 @18 
Med. dark merino, not extracted. 13 @14 
Med. dark merino, all wool...... 15 @16 
Fine light merino, all wool...... 28 @30 
Fine black merino, all wool...... 18 @21 
Medium light merino, all wool.. 23 
Med. light merinos, extracted... 18 
MeGiums BiGGE. ois eeu : o Ts 
To order: Olives, all wool, fine.. 20 

memem, Gil WOOL... 6s 20 

SKIRTED CLOTHS, 
Skirted Worsteds 

Light ... ° ‘ o's ase 16 @17 

IMO oud anaes erdsesa ae sais 21 @22 

Blue . wauaad 16 v17 

POPE os eis $"< ‘ 15 @16 

Po ae 16 D17 
Skirted Cloth— 

Fine light... on ‘ 13 @14 

eo. bee * --- 10%@11 

aes ehied Ca 40.0 a 10 011 

Plain black en ae ae 

RIOT 226s és % @10 
Skirted, tan kersey...... 18 @19 
Skirted, tan covered... 18 @19g 

Shoddies and Extracts. 
Fine white yarn, best all wool. 60 @65 
Med. and coarse white yarn, all 

wool shit OS OG ab eae eee 42 246 
White knit stock, best fine all 

WOOL wc cccrsccesceensesveses 42 @46 
White knit stock, No. 2........ 38 @40 
New Blue clips, best, fine wor- 

WOOGIE « o.weeeasGcemarae eau 40 @42 


RAG MARKET SHOWS 
STILL GREATER ACTIVITY 


Prices Steadily Advancing—Stocks at 
Record Low Point—New In- 
terest in Fast Color Rags 


The rag situation, instead of becoming 


more settled from week to week, de- 
velops greater complexities, and as a 
result neither dealer nor manufacturer 
is able to foresee with any accuracy 
what the morrow will bring forth. 


Greater activity is accompanied with a 
rise in price, quotations in reality being 
merely nominal and with no stability. 
Dealers are in the majority of instances 
disposing of their stocks at figures on a 
parity with or slightly lower than the 
cost of replacement, and are rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where replacement 
of many grades is threatening to become 
a difficult problem. market 
conditions are not due entirely to ex- 
ceptional demand in the recent past 
entirely, but are rather the result of a 
combination of not at 
all likely to he 


Present 


causes such as 1S 
seen again 
SCARCITY 


ABROAD 


Similar conditions prevalent in 
foreign markets; light and 
prices abnormally high with no present 


indication of a greatly increased 


are 
stocks are 
supply 
During the week ef- 
forts have been made to secure 


from any source 


lots for 
overseas shipment, the factors display- 
ing a willingness to pay full market 
fraction more if they 
could obtain the desired stock. Canadian 
operators have also been in the market 
attempting to pick up desirable lots 
various grades but met with litfle en- 
couragement. are reaching 
materially from week to 
week, with a growing scarcity in sup- 
Even when cutters-up become 
active in heavy weights it is not antici- 
pated that the volume of clip coming 
forward will be of such magnitude as 
to affect prices adversely. 


rates or even a 


ot 


Prices 


higher levels 


plies. 


A few of the more conservative 
dealers freely admit that they have 
been over-cautious and have allowed 
many opportunities for making satis- 


factory profits to elude them because of 
their timidity. The value of past ex- 


SHERWIN WOOL CO. 
SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street BOSTON 





FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


We grade new and old woolen and 


the 
Lilt 


ready for 


CORRESPONDENCE 


cotton rags 


picker. 
SOLICITED 





S. RAWITSER & CO.| 


WOOLEN RAGS 


WOO! WASTI SHODDIES 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 
283-285-287 West Broadway NEW YORK 
Be Our specialty is tu. grade woolen Rags | 

of every description ready for the pu ker 





B. COHEN & SONS 


ARGEST GRADERS OF 


New WOOLEN and COTTON 
CLIPPINGS 


AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 
Write Us for Prices 
UNION STREET 










1244-46 S 





CHICAGO 





FOR SALE. 


No. 3924 Jute Waste new material, con 
sisting of Pickered Ne Burlap Cutting 
carloads of 40,000 Ibs., say 1 car each Feb 
ruary 15th, March 15th, April 15th and May 
15th Suitable for spinning carpet yarns, 
oarse blankets, upholstering purposes Not 
particularly cheap, but very desirable 

No. 5022, Sanitary Mattre Shoddy fro 

ew materia gra mix, carload weekly 

No 322, about 2 carloads monthly San 
tary Mattre Shoddy 

Both lots quite free from dust Wwe 
uited for domestic or export trade Latter 
number may be ympressed to about 17% 
Ibs. per cubic foot Samples upon request 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 







Graders of 
Woolen Rags 
Uniform Quality 


ALL STEEL 
Fc ONO 


| an 


The W. L. LOESER CO. 


Largest Line in the U.S. 
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JOHN J. CONNELL 


Dealer in 
COTTON AND WOOL 
COTTON AND WOOL WASTE 
SHODDIES AND FLOCKS 


Philadelphia, Pa 


239 and 241 N. Front St. 


GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Dealers ia 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 


Telephone Connection 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


FOR SALE. 

Silk Waste for Woolen Cloth Manufacturers, 
N 64 White Silk N it ) 
N 48, N y Wi Ss 
ted, about 10 to 20 is 
No 56, Yellow Silk W 
No 4 fan Colored 
rout 1.000 
No 638, White Stk W ) 
‘ Mixed ¢ ( 

tbout 10.000 
No 6 Black Garnet > > 

ibout O00 hor taple 

63 Dark Gray M 
aad hs 
No. 588 Garnet Wl 

rbout 2 000 lt 
N HOR83 I ick Scha Y a 

i) yt 4(\() \ \ ‘sS A 

i's \ k } ‘ 
ixed he 1 Ss 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 


Amsterdam, N. ¥ 





FOR SALE. 
10,000 It Sk , 
WwW 
10,000 Ss 
teds 
About 20/2 ) Sk 
About 15/25,000 Skirted Bla 
About 20,000 Ibs, Skirted I ! vi 
About 20,000 11 Skirt b eis 
About 100 Skirted f c } 
About 5 bale Skirted Blu Mix 
About 000 Ib ( 1 D 
About 000 Ib Blue K 
rrade reports i these 


incing Better get under 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Empire Baling Press 
Hand 










or Power 





BALING PRESSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Write 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





perience in the business, under present 


conditions has proved to be a negligible 
factor, invariably tending toward an at 
titude of undue conservation with a 


consequent restriction of purchasing 
FAST COLORS EXPENSIVI 

Colored 

have | 


stocks in which fast dyes 


een used are particularly desirable 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint, and 
1 





command relatively higher prices. Quo 
tations on blacks and blues are at ex- 
tremely high levels, a considerable ad 
vance having occurred within the last 10 
days. Fast color soft stocks are also 
relatively high. Cutters-up are inclined 


! 
to hold their 
of 


higher | 


accumulation 
obtaining 


with a view to 
than 


even 
rices now offered. 


GOOD SUBSTITUTE TRADING 


Prices Continue High and Demand 
Is Active 

Boston, Feb. 2.—Practically all sub- 
stitute report good trading at 
top prices. Demand is very general in 
character, but with the bulk of it for 
medium and grades; the relative 
scarcity of the latter, however, restricts 
the movement to a comparatively small 
aggregate. Colored stocks are in very 


1 
dealers 


low 


active demand, particularly blues and 


blacks, and ell almo i ist a 
come on the market. F« tl tt 
dealer ire btaining premiu I 
cent or t pa ind 

Shoddv mills cont 
practical] y all of the activity 1s cor 
to old order Ver CW ] ldy ma 
tacturer ire now ina f n to t 
much new busine 3S and nl Lew 


willing to 


rag market and _ the carcit rf 
latter stocks place m« | I 
facturers in a positio he t 

almost totally “at sea” regar 

future What their actual 

they are unable to foretell, at unwil 
ne to speculate, are sit 

orders unless covered. ©n this a unt 
hoddy prices are almost purely nominal 
and selling figures depend upon condi 


tions peculiar to individual transactio1 


Wool waste 


demand is well distril 


uted, but tends more _ toward ¢ 
medium and low grad There is an 
active demand for colored stocks, 
almost regardless of price, but these 
stocks are particularly scarce and 


trading is confined to a narrow ii 
mum. Thread waste, particularly soft 
colored woolen, is in good demand and 
prices have advanced radically from 
those current a month or ag 


mini- 


sO ago. 
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NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bldg-, 5 Colt Street 


New York Salesroom, 60 University Place 


Skein Silk Dyeing 
for every class of textile 
Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated ¢ cially to meet the 

] 


juirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ng trade 


ot every description 
manutacture, 


All silk 


Piece Dyeing and Finishing 
silk mixed goods 


Printing — Surface ind warp printing 


ny 


WORKS: 


Paterson, N.J. Dundee Lake, N.J. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Allentown, Pa. 









GENERAL 
SILKIMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


(Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO. 


' Raw & Thrown Silk 
95 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE BOURSE 






PROVIDENCE: 
HOWARD BUILDING 


BRANCHES: 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 
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ILK yarns for use in silk or silk mixture 

goods must be of the best quality — any 
other may result disastrously. Cheney Brothers 
have, for years, supplied the leading manufac- 
turers in the United States with silk yarns, and 
these yarns are of the same high quality that 
Cheney Brothers themselves use in making 
Cheney Silks. Evenness is essential, and this 
is assured when you buy Cheney Silk Yarns. 


Furnished in the gray or dyed; organzines 
and trams; doubles and singles; on spools, 
cones or in the hank; on shuttles, bobbins, 
paper tubes, cones or warps; also ball warps. 


Quotations and samples on request. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Stine Base zyectarers 
4th Avenue and /8th Street, New York 


Twines 


1916 





THE LINEN THREAD CO. 
96 Franklin Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
575 Atlantic Avenue.......-- Soston 118 East Sixth Ave 
154-6-8 West Austin Ave....Chicago 
414 North llth St.........St. Louis 


443 Mission St....... San Francisco Lombard and Calvert Sts. 


Cincinnati 
Cor. Arch and Fifth Sts. Philadelphia 
250 BEG Gkikicc acca caaienes Rochester 
. Baltimore 
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RAW SILK SCARCITY 
IS BOOSTING PRICE 


Gains Additional 25 to 30c. Per 
Pound Within Week— 
Milan Strong 





Japan 


raw silk market is continuing the 
course, which factors in the 
lieved had reached a high point 
Advances of from 10 to 30c. 
tely been made in the raw stock, 
persistence of the upward trend 
the mind of the trade on 
likely to be the market’s top. 
Many men who formerly believed that 
iol ter mark had been reached, now 
k for $6 silk from Japan before long. 
grades from Italy touched that 

k days ago. Such conditions as 
st t the 


' 1. 
ast Week. 


ring 
ging 


present time have not 
since 1907, and the market 
have to go much further to 


+ 


. a : 
he high-price 
ther \t present 


records made 
levels the market is 
bove the high point for Novem- 


There have been increases in nearly 
ill grades of stock quoted on the Yoko- 
ma market of from 20 to 30c. per 

hich is additional to the 10c 


ill along the line reported in 


last week. Kansai Double 
Extra racks are now held at $5.50 
Wes $5.30 last week, and Kansai 
xtra 13/15 are at $5.25 against $4.95 
last week. Despite the new high level 


representatives of Japanese houses in 
that the market 1s 
that the United States has 
been well represented in the buying 
The Italian market is up 10c. per pound 
which places Grand 
at $6.10. Many manu- 
urers claim that this places the stock 
nd their reach and as a result they 
irning to the Japanese market for 
their supplies. The Canton market has 
affected by the general rising 
ndency and there have been advances 
10 and 15c. The market here 


Vey rk State 


last week 


Extra Classicals 





is re- 
rted active and stocks diminishing. It 
is estimated that Canton exports for the 


season te 


tal 11,000 bales to Europe, and 
the United States, leaving 

t 4,000 still available for export. 
The manufacturing outlook in the 
United States is reported unusually 
good. Not only are broad silks in de- 
mand, but ribbons have vastly improved 


” 


21,000 ¢ 


ind it is believed that the full capacity 
f the industry on this merchandise will 

called for during the season. More 
ilk than ever is going into hosiery, de- 


high prices asked and raw silk 
lealers foresee an actual scarcity of the 
this side which may prove an 


impediment to manufacturers in filling 
1) +} 
ll the orders they have taken 
elow are prices current on raw 
European. 
ra Classical Piedmont 6.11 
cal Italian 12/14 to 12/18.5.90 
il Italian 13/15 to 24/26..5.60 
ASS] RRR stew acs Hewe eddies ».5 
60 days basis. 
Japan. 


sai Double Extra Crack. .5.50 


Kansai Extra 13/15.. 2 
Shinshu Extra 13/15.... eetene 
st No, 1 i i“ Sed 5.10 
OOS TO. 2 FOV8G os odd vie ace 5.05 
t Shinshu No. 1 13/15 .. 5.00 
i 1 13/16 ‘ . .5.20 
1% 13/16 5.10 
1% to 2 aaa 5.05 
6 months basis. 
China. 
mA CPM COIS wk ccicesivass 4.15 
XXB Ordinary 14/16....... 4.00 
XXB 22/26 : a re eee ete 
slue Dragon Flying Horse 4.10 
Kunkee Mars No. 1..... . 3.60 
Filature 8 cocoons, No. 1-2 1.97% 
6 months basis 
SPUN SILK 


Su the advance 


Ik price Ss 


of two weeks ago 
have been unchanged 
irket has been most active, for 
gures represent more and mori 
tive values as the raw silk market 
s its upward The trad 





course. 
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believes that further advances on spun 
silk will be forced if the raw stock 
goes any higher. 


Current prices on spun silk are as fol- 
lows: 


PRs 0.68. 6a a oie Sets ec seks 
5 ‘ Se 3.80 20-2 
3.70 10-2 





ARTIFICIAL SILK 

The tangled condition of the artificial 
silk market persists. Prices are largely 
what can be obtained for the yarn and 
there is no generally accepted quota- 
tions which actually represent the mar- 
ket level. It is understood that it is 
virtually impossible to secure any quan- 
tity of artificial silk on long future con 
tracts. The prices quoted below are in 
a general way what is being asked and 
paid for the yarn. 

50 Deniers E 


90 Deniers 


iglish C, 
15 
150 Deniers |] 


lish A, 
Inglish B, 






Bleached. ..3.0 
Bleached 3.25 
Bleached 3 





SILK NOIL LENGTH DEFINED 


May Be Imported Free Although 
Containing Some Long Noils 

In sustaining the protest of Thomas 
Holmes of Boston, against classification 
of Tussah silk noils under paragraph 
3II at 20c. a pound, General Appraiser 
Hay indicates that this part of the tariff 
act will be interpreted more liberally 
in the future than in the past; in fact, 
it may be possible to import short silk 
noils free of duty. 

It was conceded that the merchandise 
in question would have been properly 
classifiable under paragraph 599 if under 
two inches in length, but under paragraph 
311 if longer, the latter paragraph 
reading “silk and silk noils exceeding 
two inches in length.” In his decision 
General Appraiser Hay says: “In the 
case at bar we think it is clearly shown 
that the commercial usage is to treat a 
bale of noils that does not contain an 
appreciable proportion of noils over 2 
inches in length as if it did not contain 
any that were over 2 inches in length; 
but, aside from commercial usage, this 
occurs to us to be a rational interpreta- 
tion of the provision. Unless every bale 
of silk noils that has in it any fibers that 
are more than 2 inches in length is to 
be classified under paragraph 311, it is 
difficult to draw the line anywhere ex- 
cept that the quantity must be so sub- 
stantial as to characterize the entire bale. 
The merchandise in question was ex- 
amined by the examiner of that charac- 
ter of merchandise in the appraiser's 
office at the port of Boston, and by him 
passed as free of duty as not exceeding 

inches in length. Under a regulation 
of the department samples were sent to 
the appraiser’s office at the port of 
New York, and while there is some little 
doubt from the testimony as to the 
identity of these samples we think it 
fairly that they finally reached 
two employes of that office whose busi- 
ness it is to 


shown 


inalyze or examine 
chandise of this general character. 
examined the samples and 
very appreciable percentage 
ceeding 2 inches in length. 


mer 
They 
found a 
of noils ex- 


“Out of these small samples one of 
the examiners drew ninety fibers and the 
other a hundred. Based upon this ex- 


amination, we are asked to classify the 
14,000 pounds of noils which constituted 
the shipment as noils of more than 2 
inches in length; but opposed to the 
testimony of those two witnesses is the 
testimony of 10 witnesses who have been 
for many years engaged in the busi- 
ness where merchandise of like charac- 
ter is constantly before them and upon 
whose judgment commercial transactions 
are being daily conducted. These men 
had before them liberal samples from 
each bale and gave testimony which in 


no case showed more than 25 per cent. 
of noils over 2 inches in length, and 
averaged far less.” 
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SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


DEPENDABLE 
THROWN SILKS 


form ready for the manufacturer s 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 


uA 





use 





>AGO 





of Every Kind 
and Description 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, 
Mill Supply Co., 


Harness and 
Allentown, Pa. 








E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 





Thread and I S of any — => 
Silk Description => 
Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3 dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our Ww rk 1 Oe 
rices seem to satisty the most. parti istome! W in => 
finish desired Estim furnished on samples 
| 





SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILKS 


ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 


, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 


LUDWIG LITTAUER 


THROWN SILK, Tram, Y 
Caganainn, Artificial Silk 


Domestic and 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 
cerized. Polished 
and Glazed 
Cotton, Mohair 
Worsted aad 
Tinsel. 












Best Quality Harness Twine S 
107-109 Greene St., NewYork 


Silk Throwing Mills, : BEACON and YONKERS, ¥.Y 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


Newton Mills 
225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


for 
Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 





_ inutacturers of 
NARROW FABRICS 
SPOOL TAPES and 
STAY BINDINGS 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 


LINEN, COTTON, WORSTED 
AND MOHAIR YARNS 


Imported and Domestic 
LARGE STOCKS QUICK DELIVERIES 


New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 
Ph iladelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., 


Boston Representatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., 





225 Fourth Ave 
Nicetown 


Boston 


MILL and MACHINE BRUSHES 


For Woolen, Cotton 
and Silk 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Brushes Repaired 





EUREKA LINEN FIRE HOSE 


The largest 
F ire Hose 
Factory 

i the world, 
with forty years’ 

experience, 1s pe 
nd the “Eu 
reka”’ brands ot 

Linen Fire 


























highest 
rade linen is 
1sed which 3 
endered m ike ley -W 
ind rot proof. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 





You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment - 


t costs you NOTHING to hav 
AMER AN WATCHMAN’S 
Fully appr 1 by allins 
panies 
Alarms, Sicnals a 
Time Re rders, and 
tems. Electric Time 
of Master Re 


CLO K 
jrance u 

with Fire 
» Employee's 
leph me Sys 
t consists 
in office with 


















secondary ele ct cke thre ugho 
the mil accurate time 
Send for ps artic ula 

Pettes & Randail Go. , “150 Nassau St., N. Y. 









Telephone Main 3593 Established i854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Bullding BOSTON 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 


Special Attention to Textile Inventions 














Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 


Air Conditioning and Moistening. 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 





Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Arnold Co., The. 
Ballinger & Perrot. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Dyer, W. E. S. 

Federal Engineering Co. 
Lewis, Warren B. 

Main, Charles T. 
Peuckert & Wunder 
Sauer & Co., A. J. 
Sirrine, J. E 

Walton, Albert. 

Whitall Electric Co 
Whipple, Eugene B 


Asbestos Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, Wm., Ltd 


Ash Handling Equipment. 
Green Engineering Co 
Hunt Co., C. W 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Asphalt Tanks. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Auctioneers. 

Conant & Co., J. E. 

Freeman & Co., 8S. T. 

Gross. G. L. & H. J. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 

Harwood & Son, Geo. 8. 
Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


Leigh & Butler 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent's, C. G., Sons 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Back Filling. 
International Pulp Co 
Bale Presses. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Ballers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Ball Bearings. 
Ss. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 


Bandings. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Sternberg, Fred. & Co. 


Banding Machinery, Automatic. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 


Bankers. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner. 


Baskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hardy, Frank H. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro 
Merris & Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Beamers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery. 
Altemus, J. K 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Lever, Oswald, Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Suter, Alfred. 


Bearings. 
——See Ball Bearings, Oll-less 
Bearings and Roller Bearings. 


Belting. 
Bond, Charles, Co. 
Foulds & Son, Inc., J. 
Gandy Belting Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hood, R. H., Co. 
Rhoads & Sona, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Williams, I. B., & Sons 
——See also Mill Supplies. 


Belting, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 


Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 


Belt Dressing. 
Dixen Crucible Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


This department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers. 
referring to their advertisements. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this classified list. 


Belt Lacers. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Ce. 


Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 


Belt Tighteners. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braida 





Bleachers. 
See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers. 





Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 

Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
International Pulp Co. 
Malt Diastase Co. 
Marden Orth & Hastings Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Seldner & Enequist. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Winkler & Bro., Isaac. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Works. 


Co 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 

Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Boards (Winding). 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, Jas. T 
Richardson Bros 


Bobbin Holders. 
Murdock & Geb. 
Roney & Rae. 


Co. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Paper Bobbin Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Tebbets. E. L., Spool Co. 

Bobbin Winders. 

Altemus, J. EK. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Boilers. 
See Steam Bollers 





Boller Cleaner. 
Buckeye Boiler Skimmer Co. 


Boxes, Box Shocks, Etc. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Empire Manufacturing Co 
Pearson, J. T. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Utility Manufacturing Co 


Box Shooks. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 


Braiding Machinery 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


Braids. 
——See Tapes, 
ings. 


Braids and Edg- 


Brass Hinges. 


Root, C. J., Co 
Bridges. 
Scalfe, W. B., & Sons. 


Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 





Brushes. 
Hardy, 
Mason 
Parks 


Frank H. 
Brush Works 
& Woolson Machine Co 


Brushing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Builders. 
Ferguson Co., John W. 
Berr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Button Sewing Machines. 
Union Button Sewing Co. 


aa Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
——See also Dyeing, Drying, 
Bleaching, Machinery, ete. 


Buyers Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery ang dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following classified index, may be found upoy 
Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited 
communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. Advertisers whose names do not appear under headings to which they are entitled will please notify the publishers. 


Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 

Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


Card Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds 





Card Grinding Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Dronsfield Bros 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd. 
Leigh & Butler 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Card Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Carding Machinery. 
Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 


Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Hodgson, Walter W. 


Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 

Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Cases, Packing. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Empire Mfg. Co. 
Utility Mfg. Co 


Castings. 

Fairbairn, Lawson, 
bour, Ltd. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The. 

Powell Co., Wm. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine 

Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co 


Combe, Bar- 


Caustic Soda. 
Marden Orth & Hastings Com- 
pany. 
Wing & Evans. 


Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Centrifugal Filters. : 
Watson, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd.. 
Wayte, Inc., W. J. 


Centrifugal Machines. 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Watson, Laidlaw & Co., 
Wayte, W. J., Inc. 


Ltd. 


Chain Belts. 
American High Speed Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chains, Power Transmission. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Link Belt Co 
Chemists. 

Little, Arthur D., Inc. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The. 


U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co. 


Chenille Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works. 


Clocks, Hank. 
Morton & Andrews 


Clocks, Watchman. 
Newman Clock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Firth, William, Co. 
Oswego Machine Works. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


(Silent Driving). 





Cloth Doubling Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Cloth Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 





Cloth Expanders. 
Leyland, Thomas & Co. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching 
and Finishing. 





Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Testers. 
Firth, William. 
Perkins,B. F., & Sen, 
Scott, H. L., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 


Inc. 


Cloth Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Clutches. 
Hilliard Clutch & Mchy. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Moore & White Co., The. 


Coal. 
Chesapeake & O. Coal & Coke Co. 


Coal Analysis. 


Little, A. D., Inc. 


Coal Handling Machinery and Stor- 
age Systems. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Collars (Shaft). 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Co. 


Comb Aprons. 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Hood, R. H., Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 


Commercial Vehicles. 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 


Commission Merchants and Selling 
Agents. 
(Cotton Goods.) 
Catlin & Co. 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Mitchell Co., James E. 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
Sheridan & Co., G. K. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 
Willis & Co., Grinnell. 
(Knit Goods.) 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
(Woolen and Worsted.) 
Allen, Ethan. 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Duval & Co., W. H. 
King, Beals & Co 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Stursberg, Schell & Co., W. 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 


Compressors (Air). 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Concrete Dressing. 
Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc. 
Concrete Preserver. 
Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc. 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 


Dodge, C. S. 


Conditioning and Testing. 
U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co. 


Conditioning Machines. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Cones (Paper). 
American Paper Bobbin Co., Inc. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 


Construction. 
Arnold Co., The. 









Contractors. 
Ferguson Co., John W. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 


Conveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hetherington & Sons, J., Ltd 
Hunt Co., C. W., Inc. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Conveyor Belting. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air). 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Cop Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works 


Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Co 


Cop Tubes. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
See Paper Tubes, 





Copper Expansion Joints. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedferd Copper Co 


Coppersmiths, 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Corduroy and Velvet Cutting Ma- 


chines. 
Firth, William, Co. 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Cotton. 
Embury & Maury. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Weld & Co., Stephen M. 


Cotton Waste. 
Crefeld Waste & Batting Co 


Cotton Dryers. 
——See Drying Machinery. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Barber-Colman Ce. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons ©o. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 
Entwistle Co., T. C. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Firth, William. 
Hetherington & Sons. 
Hunter Machine Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lever Co., Inc., Oswald. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machine 

Cc 


,O, 
Philadelphia 

Co. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford Co., The. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery ©o. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Textile Machinery 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John & Sons 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Ltéa 


Mach, Co 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
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